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WHETHER Chriftianityhasgaincd 
or fufiered moil^ by the aflaults 
that have been made upon it by Infidek^ 
is a point ftill problematicaL However, 
if I might yentare to ofier an opinion 
upon it, I mull own, I am inclined to 
think that it has, upon the whole, gained^ 
A local and temponuy lols it may have 
fiiftained, by the rude or ily arts that 
have been uied to deftroy its credit and 
influence : But, that it hat already reap- 
ed many, and will ftm reap more, advan^ 
tages from them, is highly probable. 

One thing, abcndamlr evident frrmk 
the hifiorr of infideKty, i?, that, f:nce it 
began to obtain aiiv footir;^, rhofe re- 
eords vhich the rrjurit^ ^A Chrliri^niry 
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efteein ^facred, have been examined by- 
its friends \frith more critical acutenefs 
than ever they were before- The con- 
fequence is,-— that the nature, evidence, 
and obligations of revealed religion, have 
been incomparably better Underftood. 

It muft, in jufticje jto the enemies of 
revealed religion^ be owned, that, in 
attempting to run it down, they have 
tried every art, from which policy could 
fuggeft the leaft hope of fuccefs. Thofe 
of fubtilty and cunning are generally 
the moft dangerous: And thefe have, 
of late, been frequently adopted. Our 
countryman, David jHume, JEfq^ feems, 
In a particular manner, to have been 
fond of this mode of attack. Thus, in 
his Eflay on National .Charaders, he en- 
deavours to hurt the Influence of religion, 
by the fufpicion he attempts to raife a- 
gainfl: the character of its minifters. In 
his Eflay on Miracles, he exprefles him- 
felf in a manner that leads to the mofl: 
dangerous confequences, aiid has a ten- 
dency 
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dency to fiibvert the fcnilidatidriS, not 
diily of Chf iAiaftity^ but df all religioft 
Whatevet** And, in his EfTay 6n Siipef- 
ftition, hoit does he flyly 6ndeaVout td 
J)fejudice his readers againf^ thd ChriliiaA 
religion, by the charadler which he gives 
of the Jewifh? In the two firit of thefe 
iattenipts j bi-s d^llgri haS been ^ipoled by 
Writers, etery v^ay eqttal to the iafktbeji^ 
have ufldertakefi*# 

I have often wondered th^t liatie feaV^ 
taken public notice of the thrufl giveil 
to Chriftianity Iti the third* It is true, 
he fays n6tHing ftlredlly againft it* fiut 
the wotttid^ isf the moi^e dAttgerbuS that it 
is gived obliquely j irid he was fegacious 
enough to kti6it thii. He few very Well, 
that m^open ^^d Srvowed attack lipoA 
the natlbndi Mi^im^ would, to fay the^ 
leaft, have been confidered as a public 
affront to thofe who profelTed it : And 
A i- therefore 

• liirXier^td's JSyiidd ^eirmon, on the Inflif^ce of 
the Kiftbral Office on theChataaerj-andDi" Cftn^P 
WlPff Eflif on Miracles; 
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therefore, a deference to the voice of the 
nation in its favour, as well as other 
xeafons, might have reftrained him from 
any thing that might look like a diredl 
infult upon it. ^ 

But, when it is confidered to what 
confequences the attack upon Judaifm 
leads, it has often aftonifhed me, that 
none of the many friepds of Chriftianity 
have attempted to prevent them, by ex- 
pofing the unfair nlethods by which he 
has endeavoured to hurt it* 

I waited long, in hopes that his con-* 
dud in this matter would have been 
placed in a proptfr point of light. But 
as none, fo far as I know, have yet at-' 
tempted any thing with this vieWj I have 
ventured to undertake the tafk, difagree- 
able as it may be. 

I am abundantly fenfible, tdat the in- 

veftigationof thefentiments of Mr Hume, 

conc«xning the Jewifh, and, by confe-* 

2 quencey 
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quence, the Chriftian religion, may, by 
fome, be thought ungenerous, now that 
he is gone, and cannot anfwcr for him- 
felf. But, to this, I have two or three 
things to offer in reply. 

In the firft place, that I had formed^ 
in my own mind, the refolution of naa^ 
king this inquiry, long before Mr Mumc 
died, though, from a variety of incidents, 
it was not in my power to execute it. 
And of this, a not obfcure hint may be 
feen in my Comparative View of the feve- 
ral Methods of promoting religious InJlruEtion^ 
W I. of the Appendix. 

In the next place, it has often been 
faid, that, as foon as he became author^ 
he refolved never to make an anfwer to 
any thing that might be written againft 
him. And it Is well known that he ne- 
ver did. Any animadverfions, therefore, 
upon his writings (ince his death, are not 
more fure of efcaping without a reply, 
fhan they would have been befoi*e it. 

A3 To 
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To this let me add, as the principal 
part of my apology, if any is thought ne-r 
ceflary , — .That the fly infinuations thrpwq, 
out againft reJigioQ ftill remain in \)i^ 
writings ; and therefore that, while this 
is the cafe, its friends are called upon to 
put piankind upqn t]ieir guard ag^ipft 
them. Though de^4, be j^ill fpeaketky and 
\ti thenqi continueth to plead the caufe of 
injSdeJjity* And I can fee np reafon, why ^ 
from a falfe deference "to his memory, 
the friends pf Chrifliauity fliQ^ld l^e byj^ 
and allQ\^ his mifrpprefpntat^ons ojf it to 
go current, without any ^nim^dve^fions 
upon them, as if no reply coul4be made* 
De mortuisj nel nifi bonumj is, in the gene- 
ral, a good xnaxim. |iut, like all g^e- 
tal riiles, it admits o,f fpme exceptions* 
And, in the prefent cafe, I huinbly ima- 
gine there is np room fojf thenfx. The. 
caufe of truth and religion, or, which, is 
the fame thing, the t^ueft interefts ojf 
mankind, are li^re nearly cpncerned. 
And, to fuffe? an attapk, either oblique 
or dired, to be made upon thefe, and not 

endeavour 
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endeavour to ^ard off the blow that 
might be dreaded from it, would, in . 
thofe who behold it, betray a falfe deli- 
cacy. 

A great deal has been faid, fince his 
death, by his admirers, to conciliate the 
good opinion of the public, with refpedl 
to his charader, both as a writer and a 
friend to mankind* My fituation in life 
did not allow me the opportunity of a 
perfbnal acquaintance with him. But, 
fo far as I an^ acquainted with his wri- 
tings, I own I am one of the many who 
admire them, for that elegance, eafe, 
fpirit, and beauty, for which they are 
juftly diftinguilhed. I am not, however, 
blind to their blemifhes. And among 
thefe, I muft take the liberty to fay, 
that the many inuendos, or Oblique 
hints, *with which they abound againft 
Chriftianity, conftkute the moft excep- 
tionable part of his charader as a writen 
And this part of his charader, frona 
whatever caufe it has proceeded, — ^whe- 
A 4 ther 
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ther from a fceptical principle, — a pride 
of underftanding, or — a vain affedationof 
originality qf fentimpnt in all he faid, 
can fcarce admit of a defence, though 
fome of his zealous friends have attempt- 
e4it. 

In the courfe of the following work, I 
\vas infenfibly led to animadvert upon 
the calumnies and reproaches thrown out 
againft revealed religion, hy other mo- 
dern infidels, particularly by Tindal, 
Lord Bolingbrqke, and Voltaire. And I 
muft own I could not read what they 
have a4vanced on the fubje(3:, without a 
mixture (however harfli'it may found) 
of pity, contempt, and indignation : 
P/(y,-— that men who were poflefled of 
qharader, not only from their rank in 
life, but alfo from their abilities as wri- 
ters, fliould allow themfelves to profti- 
tute this charader, in the ignoble fef- 
vice of infidelity, from the filly ambi- 
tion of being thought, by fome, men of 
iuperior talents, and of a more liberal 

way 
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way of thinking than others* With 
contempt of the dilhonourable ihifts to 
which they have often been reduced, in 
defence of their favourite fyftem. And 
with indignation, at that confpiracy 
which they feem to have formed againfl 
the trueft interefts of mankind in at- 
tempting to unhinge their principles j 
and, by begetting doubts concerning 
thefe, to rob them of the moft noble 
grounds of comfort and improvement, 
without fubftituting any thing that caix 
compenfate for the lofs of them. 

The character of infidels in private 
Ijfe, we have nothing to do with, any 
farther than they themfelves bring it in- 
to view, in their writings addrefled to the 
public. And accordingly in thofe ftric- 
tures which I have offered, upon the in- 
fidel writers who have come in my way, 
I have kept clear of every thing that 
might look like perfonal relledion. 

But, though I would wiih to avoid 
llfhat may feem to ftrike at individuals, 

I 
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I hope I may be allowed to obfenre in 
general,— That, however fair the charac- 
ter of fome of them may be, in refpcd 
of an abftinence from fome fafhionable 
vices, and perhaps for the exercife of 
fome rare virtues, it may be charged 
with a very high degree of blame in 
other refpeds. For it ought to be re- 
membered, that there may be many 
vices, from which one is conftitutionally 
averfe J and many virtues, to which, from 
the motives of intereft or charader, one 
may be inclined. But there can be little 
dependence upon their averfion to the 
one, or their attachment to the other, 
when the principles they profefs can give 
po fecurity for either. 

Befides, it ought to be centered, that 
there are different ways i» which a man^s^ 
condu6fc may be criminal in itfelf, and 
hurtful to others. He may hurt them 
by his writings, as well a» by his con* 
dud and example in life. And there^ 
fprc^ 4id-^e know a m^n, who could fit 

-.dowii' 
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down and deliberately write, m a man- 
xicr calculated tp weaken the hatred of 
vic^ ao4 the r«^rd fer virtue, among 
hU fellQW-citi?en$, would wc call fuch a 
one, a good man, or a good member of 
the cqmm^fiwealth ?-n^No. On the con- 
trary, we wouid not hefitatc to pro- 
nounce him a worfe^^ and more danger-; 
ous, member of the ftate, with all the 
moft ftiining talents he could be poflelTed 
of, than many pthers who o{>€nly tranC- 
grefied its Jawg. From fvtch tonvi&iofi 
it was, that I have endeavonredf, m the 
fallowing treatife, to expofe the mean 
arts, the grofs falfehoods, aixl groimd- 
kfs calumnies, with which the writingsr 
of fbme of our modern infidels abound| 
againft revealed religion, , 

The reputation they have acquired as 
writers, nia^y rpake this aitempt be cen- 
fured b»y fome as bold* By others, per- 
haps^ it may be thought arrogant. But 
it is thft reputation which they have ac- 
quired^ thafi has made me think of it* 

But 
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But for this, they would have been no-. 
wife dangerous. The more confpicuous 
they have become by theit literary fame, 
the more hurt they have it in their 
power to do. And therefore it becomes 
an office both of humanity ftnd of reli-^ 
g^on, to put mankind upon their guard 
againft a mifplaced confidence in their 
oracular decifionsn 

A vindication of the Jewifh religion, 
of which fuch an unfair chara<9:er is given 
by Mr Hume, was all I, at firfl, propo- 
fed in this Treatife. But I had not pro- 
ceeded far, in the execution of this part 
of my defign, when I found it neceflary 
to enlarge my plan, and to confider the 
feveral Difpenfations (as they are com- 
monly called) of religion, in their con- 
nection with, and relation to, one ano- 
ther. In this point of light, I humbly 
tKink, they ought ever to be conjddered. 
For want of a due attention to this,-^a 
fubjed, the mofl noble in itfelf, and the 
jnofl interefling to mankind, has been 

very 
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very improperly reprefehted by fome, 
and very imperfedly comprehended by 
others. I fhall reckon the pains I have 
bellowed on this fubjed abundantly re- 
warded, if what is offered in the follow- 
ing Iheets, Ihall be found to give tkc 
candid reader, a more juft, enlarged, and 
comprehenfive view of it, than he had 
before. 

After I had formed, and almofl filled 
up, the plan, upon which the following 
Treatife is written, Dr Lowman^s Rational 
of the Ritual of the Hebrew Worfhip fell in- 
to my hands. I read it with all the 
avidity and attention, that could be exci- 
ted by a fimilarity of defign and a coin- 
cidence df fubjeds : And, when I enter-^ 
ed upon it, began to think it might make 
the publication of this unneceflary. 

It would be ungenerous, nay unfair, td 
deny the merit of the performance. It, 
has a large fhare of it, and well deferves 
ati attentive J)erufal from thofe, who are 

defirous 
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defirous of hifomiation Upon the fub jiecl 
«f trhich it treats. But, when it is ab-. 
fcrved, thftt the pkn upon \rhich this 
treattfeis written^ is more compfehenfive 
thaft that of Br Lowman, and that fomc 
W the moft important fabjec^s handled 
ht it, aire {dacedin a rerj different light, 
ffomthat itt which they have been com-' 
monly viewed, the author hopes he will 
be vindicated, by the candid public, from 
IbliAuch as the imputation of vanity, ia 
the oflcu which he makes of it to thera. 

. Itt treating the fame fiitojedt, it Wds iitt-^ 
poflibte td avoid all coincidence of fenti- 
meiM:^ But where any ientiment k ittOf e! 
largely ia£[fted:oaby I>r Ld^wman, I hive 
iJire^ied the reader to it by a note* 

The. aatkoir is abundantly awaire^ that, 
for the fentiments advanced in this per-* 
fbroxance^ he i& in danger of cenfulre, 
from diiferent clafles of his* reader^ : 

From Sceptics and Infidels^ for the free* 

dooa with which he has offered a critique 

^ upon 
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upon the writings of fome of their ihoft 
admired authors : And from a few of the 
friends of revealed religion, for receding 
from the generally received opinions, in 
fome fpeculative points. But he hopes 
both will examine with candour what he 
has advanced, before they condemn any 
part of it. If he is in an error, he will 
be glad to be fet right by either J and can 
alfiire them, that, whatever fliall be. offer- 
ed with this view, fhall receive the fame 
candid regard from him, which he alks 
from them. 
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T T is the great excellence of the Chriflian 
-*- religion, that the more it is ftudied, the 
more its nature, defign, and tendency muft 
be admired, and the more our faith in its di- 
vine origin muft be confirmed. Thisy I know, 
is a pofition that will not be admitted by 
fome. Nay, the oppofition given to this re- 
ligion, in an age of fo much knowledge, and 
fo diftinguifhed for accurate inveftigation, as 
the prefent is, may perhaps be thought a 
proof of the contrary. 

The oppofition given to it, has indeed been 
great. The pert Wit, — the profligate Debau- 
chee, — ^the conceited Sciolift, — the loquacious 
Prattler, — the afFcd:edPyrrhonift, have, all of 
them,madeit thefubjecl of their cenfures. Nay, 
it muft be owned, that the oppofition even of 
the literary kind, which it has received in the 
prefent age, has been great ; as great, if not 
greater, than any it has met with fince its 
firft appearance. 

In the imagined force of this acknowledged 
fad, the enemies of Chriftianity are apt to 
boaft and exult. But there is no fuch caufe 
for triumph as they may ^imagine. What 

B oppofition 
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oppofition has been given to it, may be eafily 
accounted for, without inferring any thing 
prejudicial to its origin, evidence, or honour. 
It has proceeded from a variety of caufes. In 
fome, from a fceptical humour, which is be- 
come fafhionable in a certain clafs of man- 
kind, as if charaderiftic of a fuperiority of 
genius and underftanding : In others, from 
mere ignorance, or, at leaft, a fuperficial 
knowledge, of religion : In not a few, from the 
check it would give to the indulgence of their 
criminal purfuits : And, in all, from the pre- 
judices they have fomehow contracted againft 
it. An attention to thofe fads which fall 
within our own notice, will juftify this ac- 
count of the matter. 

Influenced by one or other of the above 
confiderations, it is not to be expeded that 
they would be over-fcrupulous as to the mode 
in which they chofe to carry on their attacks 
againft Chriftianity. Neither, indeed, have 
they been fo. Many are the pofts which they 
have feized, from which they have hoped to an- 
noy it. But (how agreeable to obferve ?) all of 
them fuch, as have fliowed either their impru- 
dence in the choice, or their weaknefs in the 
defence, of them. What has been wanting in 
ftrength, they have endeavoured fometimes 
to fupply in art and policy : Few of them 
have had the honefty to throw off the mafk. 
Though enemies to religion at heart, they 
commonly appear in the guife of friends j and, 

under 
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under pretence of vindicating, have often 
is^ounded, its honour. 

It is not my defign to trace them through 
all their mazes and windings in the manner 
of their attack upon Chriftianity, and to ex- 
pofe all the unfair and ungenerous arts with 
which it has been conduded. Such a defign, 
were I equal to it, would open a large field 
bf controverfy, and require no fmall time and 
labour to execute it properly. My defign 
ftiall be comprifed within narrower bounds. 

I have often thought (and am happy to 
find a writer of diftinguifhed charader in the 
republic of letters of the fame opinion), that^ 
in the many defences which have been offer- 
ed of Chriftianity, too little attention has 
been paid to the dodrines and religion of the 
Old Teftament. For " Chrifl:ianity (as this 
** author very properly exprefl^es it) is but the 
** fell link in a chain of truth, that confifts 
" of feveral others ; and he that would pre- 
" tend to fliow a chain of truth, muft fhow 
" not one link only, but feveral ; and Ihow 
" that they are linked with the firft, and 
" with one another *.'* 

A fentiment fuch as this, was what firft 
fuggefted the defign of the following fheets;i 
I foon became confirmed in my purpofe of 
carrying it into execution, upon recoUed- 
ing the difrefpedful manner in which a cer- 
tain writer is pleafed to exprefs himfelf with 

B 2 refped 

* Burringtotf 8 MifccUan. Sacr, Vol. III. Pref. p. 8. 
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refped to the Jewifh religion f, and the dan- 
gerous influence which the charad:er*he gives 
of it, might have upon weak and unfettled 
minds. Nor are there wanting reafons for 
the propofed inquiry into the nature of the 
Jewifh religion, from the uncautious manner 
in which ^as fhall be ihown afterwards) even 
fome of the friends of Revelation have fpoken 
concerning it. 

I had not proceeded far in my original defign, 
when I found myfelf led into a train of fen- 
timents, which made an enlargement of my 
original plan neceflary. And, if the whole is 
but candidly examiujed, it is hoped the feve- 
ral branches of it will be found to have a 
clofe connedion with each other. 

The defign of Part I. is to vindicate the 
Jewifli religion againft thofe, who, by at- 
tempting to expofe it, would, in an indired 
manner, make an attack upon theChriflian. 

The Jews, taking the advantage of what is 
advanced in this part in favour of their reli- 
gion, might perhaps improve it as an argu- 
ment to juflify their conflant attachment to 
it,^ and to reprefent Chriftians as criminal 
in not fubmitting to it. The defign, there- 
fore, of Part II. is to fhow, that, though the 
Jewifli religion was originally from God, yet 
what was properly pofitive in it, carried evi- 
dent marks of only a temporary and local 
obligation. 

The 

t David Hume, Efq ; in his Eflay on Superftition and En- 
thttfiafin* 
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The Jewifli difpenfation having, in confe- 
quence of the primary defign of God in it, 
given place to the Chriftian ; it is propofed 
in Part III. to fliow, that this is the laft dif-^ 
penfation of the Divine grace to mankind, in 
the way of religious difcovery j and that no 
other can be reafonably looked for. . 

The Fourth, or laft Part, is intended to 
bring into view, fome of the many ufeful co- 
rollaries fairly deducible from the preceding 
inquiry. 

From this fhort analyfis of his defign, the 
Author flatters himfelf that the Reader will 
have a pretty diftind view of it. What may 
be necefliary for the illuftration of it, fliall, 
for the fake of order, be arranged under the 
following plap; ajid the propriety of the 
manner in which the feveral parts are filled 
up, is fubmitted to the review and judgment 
pf the candid Public. 
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PART L 

Of the Divine Origin of the Law. 



WHOEVER IS in the leaft acquainted 
with the facred writings, cannot 
fail to have obferved, that the word 
LaWy which frequently occurs in them, is of 
very different acceptation. My defign does 
not make it neceflary to inquire into the fe- 
veral meanings of it. Let it fuffice for our 
prefent purpofe to obferve, that, by it, we are 
here to underftand that fcheme of religion, 
which was publifhed to Ifrael by the miniftry 
of Mofes, and profefled by them, through all 
the ages both of their republican and regal 
/late. 

B 4 When 
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When the Apoftle Paul fpeaks of it *, he 
evidently takes the Divine authority of it for 
granted; and therefore does not fo much 
as offer, or attempt, a proof of it. He con- 
iiders it as making a part of that original 
plan, which the Divine wifdom had dieyifed 
for promoting the religious inftrudlion and 
improvement of mankind. And this, allow 
me to obferve by the by, was no fmall pre- 
fumption in its favour. For, when it U cour 
fidered by whom this conceffioB was made, a 
more than ordinary degree of weight mufl be 
allowed to it. 

Our Apoftle had been educated in one of 
the ftrideft feds among the Jews, and in the 
fchool of one of their mpft celebrated Rabbis. 
Trained up in the profeffion of the Jewifh re- 
ligion from his earlieft infancy, it is well 
known, he, for a confiderable white, difcover- 
ed the ftrongeft attachment to it. 

When afterwards he faw caufe to renounce 
this, and adopt the Chrifti^n fcbeme of relir 
gion, might it not have been reafonably ex- 
pedled, that, as his learning fumilhed him 
with fufficient ability to difcover the flaws of 
it, had there been any, his zeal for that 
which he had now embraced would have 
prompted him to publifli them to the world ? 
But when, in place of this, we find him admit- 
ting the evidence and authority of that reli- 
gion, even after he had renounced the profef- 
fion of it ^ what lefs can we infer from fuch 
condud, than that both appeared to him to 

be 

* Galat* i'lu 24. 
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^ be of divine original? But, whatever. they 
may have appeared to him^ neither the one 
nor the other will be admitted by fome to be 
deferving of this charader, without a proof : 
Nay, the claim of both to it has been warm- 
ly controverted. 

Not fatisfied with pibbling at the external 
evidence that is adduced in fupport of it, they 
are more bold. They have daringly attacked 
the very nature and conltitution of it, and 
roundly aflerted it to be incompatible, with 
the charader of the Deity, from whom it is 
faid to proceed, or thofe fentiments which 
fober reafon would teach mankind to form of 
Him. Nay, fome of them have gone farther. 
They have attempted a proof of the charge 
they bring againfl: this religion, by fingling 
out, and endeavouring to expofe, a few of the 
feemingly exceptionable branches of it, or 
events conneded with it. 

Among the moderns, T'indal, P^ohaire, and 
Bolingbroke^ have diftinguiflied themfelves, by 
their rude attacks upon revealed religion* 
And in the refpedful band of aflailants, Da- 
vid Hume, Efqj has always been ambitious of 
the honour of appearing aniong the foremofi:, 
ever fince he has been capable of wielding an 
ofFenfive weapon. His fentiments on this 
fubjed; are too remarkable to efcape the no- 
tice of any who are acquainted with his wri- 
tings. 

In his Eflay on Superftition and Enthufiafin, 

he calls Judaifniy one of the mofl abfurd and 

mphilofophical JuperJlitionSy which have yet been 

3 imwn 
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known in the world, that is, (according to the 
definition he gives of fuperflition in the be- 
ginning of the fame eflay), the moft abfurcj 
and unphilofophical fpecies of fal/e religion. 

It muft, however, in juftice to Mr Hume, 
be owned, that, though his opinion of this re^ 
ligion runs in the above terms in fome edi- 
tions of his eflay s, he has httn gracioujly plea- 
fed to foften the manner in which he expref- 
fes it, in others. 

In the London edition, anno 1764, he is 
pleafed to affirm this of Modern Judaifm only. 
But why this reftriftion here, which was not 
in a former edition ? Does it not betray the 
very defign which it was intended to conceal ? 
Had he not, in a former edition, ufed the ex- 
preffion of Judaifm in general, none would 
have taken offence at what he fays of modern 
Judaifm, For, if we may form our fenti- 
ments of it from their Talmud, which confifls 
of the Mifhnah and Gcmara, and may be faid 
to contain the whole of their religion ; it will 
appear (uch a compofition as will juftify the 
feverefl epithets that could be bellowed upon 
it. But there can be no doubt that, by the 
phrafe. Modern Judaifm, he meant only to evade 
the offenfive appearance, which the reproach 
thrown out againfl Judaifm in general had, 
as it flood in a former edition. Thus he 
might flatter himfelf, that the ftridure he 
makes upon Judaifm in this form, would be 
lefs liable to cenfiire than in the other. But 
the veil he ufes, while it is thin enough to be 
fcen through by the penetrating eye of the 
2 fceptic 
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fccptic and infidel, is too thin to conceal his 
defign from thofe to whom he does not wifh 
it to be made known *. 

Were 

* The fufpicion which Mr Hume has excited againft him- 
(elf, from the different caanner in which he fpeaks of Ju« 
daifm^ in different editions of his Effays, is greatly confirmed 
by fome other parts of his writings, in which he feems to be 
more off his guards and which may ferve as a key to his mean- 
ing in this. • 

In fupport of this renxark, and for the fatisfadion of thofe 
who have not immediate accefs to the places alluded to, I beg 
}eave to quote them, and to be indulged a few obfervations 
upon them. 

In his Natu]:al Hiftory of Religion, (London €;dit amio 
1764^ ) he introduces a dialogue between a 

Sorbonlft and a prieft of Sais. In this be makes the prieft to 
own, that it would b^ mad to cut one anothers throats about 
the preference of a cabbage or a cucumber, provided the Ca« 
tholic would confefs, that all thofe are ftill madder, who 
fight about the preference among volumes of fophifirj^ tea 
tboufand of which are not equal in value to one cabbage or 
cucumber. And here he diredls the reader to the following 
note, at the foot of the page. 

<< It 18 ftrange that the Egyptian religion, though fo abfurdf 
<' Ihould yet have borne fo great a refemblance to the JewiQi \ 
•• that ancient writers, even of the greateft genius, were not 
«* able to obferve any difference betwixt them. For, it ii 
<< very remarkable, that both Tacitus and Suetonius, when 
<< they mention that decree of the fenate under Tiberius,, by 
" which the Egyptian and Jewilb profelytes were banifhed 
** from Rome, exprefsly treat thefe religions as the fame; and 
** it appears that even the decree itfelf was founded on that 
*^ fuppofition. * A£lum et de facris Egyptiis, Judaidfqtiff pdl- 
" lendis : fa£tumque patrum confultum, ut quatuof milfia U-* 
f^ bertini generis ea fuperjiitione infe£ta»wquis idonea xtas, in 
<< infulam Sardiniam veherentur, coercendis illic latxodsiis: 
<< £t &y ob gravitatem coeli interiffent, vile damnum. Caeteri 
<< cederent Italia, nifi, certamante diem^ profanes ritusezuif- 
«5 fent. TaciuAnru Lib. 2. cap. 85." 

** Externas ceremonias^ Egyptios, Judaiofquc rkus conxpef-« 
ff cuit, coa^is qui fuperftitioneea tei^eb^ntur^ religiofas veftes^ 

*^cum 
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Were the inlinuations thrown out againft 
this religion juft, we fliould have the beft rea^ 
fon to pity the vaft numbers who have been, 
snu. ilill are, impofedon by it : Nay, to fufped: 

the 

** cum inflrumento omni, comburere, &c. Sueteru Tiber. 
f* cap. 36. I'hofe wife Heathens, obferving fomething in the 
** general air and genius and fpirit of the two religions to be 
*f die fame, efteemed the difference of the dogmas too fri- 
** volous to deferve attention." 

Ffom the above quotation, does it not appear highly pre- 
fumable (not to fay more), that the Judaifm, which he calls 
an abfurd and unphilofophical fuperftition, was the Ancient^ 
though, to cover his defign the better, he, in fome later edi- 
tions, endeavours to foften the matter a little, by applying this 
dcfcription to what he is pleafed to call Modern Judaifm? 
But, whatever may be in this conjefture, ore thing is abun- 
dantly evident, that the Jewifti religion, which he here com- 
pares with the Egyptian, was that which was anciently pro- 
feffed : And of this he fpeaks, in the way of fly infmuation, 
with equal difrefpeft as of the other. Here he brings them 
into an invidious comparifon with one another, and from the 
opinion of Tacitus, Suetonius, and the Roman fenate concern- 
ing them, wouldinfinuatethatthercwasnodifcernibledifferenc« 
betwixt them. But what can be more unphilofophical and uncan- 
did than fuch a condufl: in Mr Hume ? For, what though all 
thefe fpeak of the two religions as pretty much the fame, this 
can be no proof that they were fo. It amounts to no more, at 
beft, than a proof of their opinion. But, what regard can 
be had to this, when there is the greateft reafon to think it 
was founded upon their ignorance of thefe religions, concern- 
ing which they fo pofitively determine ? Neither is this a 
mere afl'ertion, without evidence to fupport it. For, let any 
one look into the account which Tacitus gives of the Jewifl) 
religion (Tacit. Hift. lib. 5.), and he muft be fatisfied, that he 
was almoft an entire ftranger to the nature and genius of it. 
And it is not improbable, but Suetonius and the Roman fe- 
nate migiit have been equally fo. In them, fuch an opinion 
might have, been, in fome meafure, pardonable. From the 
coincidence in fome points betwixt thefe religions, they might 
imagine the refemblance which the one bore to the other 

greater 
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the authority of that religion which we our- 
felves profefs, or rather to give it up all at 
once, as an impofture likewife. They muft 
ftand or fall together, fo clofe is their con- 
nexion with each other. 

To 

greater than it really was, as it does not appear that they gave 
themfelves the trouble of a minute inquiry into the nature or 
genius of either. But as Mr Hume muft have been better ac- 
quainted with both, does it not appear uncandid to mention 
the opinion of thefe authors, in a manner that {hows his ap- 
probation of it, and as if he thought, that it fhould form a juft 
ircjudice againft the Jewiih religion, that the Egyptian (which 
le owns to have been abfurd) was thought to be fo like to it ? 

Mr Hume is equally inaccurate in the charafter he gives of 
this religion, as in the epithet by which he would diftinguilh 
it. The very phrafe of an unphilofophical religioms, fo un- 
common, — fo little authorifed by ufe, that it required an ex- 
planation to give it currency, and yet he has not been pleafed 
to offer any. 

I acknowledge the term unphilofophical is often ufed in ^ 
loofe manner for irrational. But when fuch a writer as Mr 
Hume ufes a word of equivocal meaning, he ought, by a pro- 
per definition, to fix it, otherwife he creates a fufpicion of 
unfavourable defign. 

Perhaps Mr Hume may have thought, as certain legiflators 
did of old, that every nation ought to be left at liberty to ex- 
prefs their homage to the Deity, jn that manner that appears 
to them the moft proper 5 and that religion fliould be deemed 
more or lefs philofophical, in proportion as it appeared more 
or lefs agreeable to the genius or circumftanccs of the people 
for whom it was defigned, or that mode of government under 
which they lived. What makes it probable that he confidered 
the determination of the mode of religion, or rather, the mo- 
delling the outward form of it, as the province of the philo- 
fopher or magiftrate, and meant to fuggeft fome fuch idea, i& 
— what he throws out in a note under this very effay. There, 
fpeaking of clergymen, as an order of men fet apart for the 
care of facred matters, and to condudt the public devotion 
idth the greater decorum and order, he confiders their defig- 
nation to this office as a thing purely political. For, when 

ho 
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To prove any fpecies of religion abfurd and 
unphilofophicalj it would be ncceflary to make 
it appear to be inconfiftent with rfie nature 
and charader of the Deity, — ^unfhited to the 

genius 

he fpeaks of fuch deCgnation being made by virtue of the laws 
(he furely means thofe of the ftate), would he not infinuate 
that as this, fo every thing elfe that related to religion, wad 
to be fettled by thefe ? 

To trace Mr Hume thus far, feemed neceflary to develope 
the charafter he gives of Judaifm. I fliall be forry if I have 
done injuftice to his meaning in the interpretation I have gi- 
ven of it. I have obferved the rule univerfally approved iri 
the interpretation of all authors ; that is, I have endeavoured, 
where his meaning was obfcure, to explain it by other places 
where it was lefs fo. And I humbly imagine, that, if he be 
allowed to be conTiftent with himfelf, I have done him no in- 
juftice in the comment made upon him- If we confider the 
obfcurity as undefigned, it reflefts upon him, both as a wri- 
ter and a philofopher. For, in either of thefe charadiers, he 
ought to have ftudied more accuracy and perfpicuity : Or if^ 
to avoid this imputation, his admirers will have it to be de- 
figned, they do hot mend the matter. They pay a com- 
pliment to his ^ead at the expence of his heart, and make 
candor to truckle to mean artifice. But happy it is for the 
honour of this religion, that the merit of it is not to be deter- 
mined by the opinions of a Tacitus, Suetonius, or a Hume^ 
but by the decifion of reafon and the common fenfe of man- 
kind; to the examination of which, it is, without fear, fubmit- 
ted. 

Since writing tlie above note, another edition of Mr Hume's 
eiTays, publifhed at London anno 1 770, has fallen into my 
hands. Finding a variation in a former edition, I had the 
curiofity to look into this, and was not a little furprifed to 
find it differ greatly from all the former. For, in this, the 
obferyation conceifning Judaifm and Popery (which, in for- 
mer editions, had been called the moft abfurd and Unphilofo- 
phical fuperftitions that had yet been known to the world), is 
entirely left ouL 

How to account for this, is fomewhat difficult. Had this 
edition been pofterior .to his death, the omiffion might hav^ 

bccrt 
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genius, fituation, and circumftances of thofe 
whom it principally refpeds — or, inadequate 
to the great ends propofed by it. Could this 
be made appear in the cafe under confidera- 

tion 

been fufpeded to have been defigned hj the Editor, to avoid 
what might appear difrefpeftful to religion, efpecially as the 
jnfinuation contained in it feems to have been wantonly in- 
troduced. But, as this edition was publifhed in the autnor^s 
lifetime, it is not to be imagined that any fuch freedom 
would be ufed, without his knowledge and confent. And 
ihould this be admittedj dill it remains difficult to account for 
the matter. 

The infertion of the epithet, Modern, when fpeaking of 
Judaifm, in his edition anno 1764, feems to indicate a de« 
fign, by thus foftening the obfervation, to remove the ofFence 
given by the firft manner of its appearance. And* very poffi- 
bly, finding that this alteration did not anfwer that purpofe, he 
has, in the laft edition, omitted it altogether. But here I 
mufl beg leave to obferve, that there lies no fmall objection 
againft his conduA, if confidered even in this point of view. 
It muft have proceeded, either from aconviftion of the impro- 
priety of the remark, or a fear of offending by* it. And nei- 
ther of thefe principles are fufficient to juftify the part he has 
a£l:ed. 

If the laft was the principle upon which he ftruck out this 
paragraph, — as a philofopher and a candid inquirer, after 
truth, he ought to have paid no regard to it. — Satisfied of 
tlie juftnefs of the remark, he ihould have allowed it t^ 
remain, afiured chat truth would, at laft, prevail *, and in 
hopes that the uncommonnefs of the fentiment, might 
prove the means of exciting a proper inquiry into it, and 
thereby eftablifhing it.— Or if, in confequence of his own re- 
view, or the fentiments of others, he faw rcafon to alter his 
opinion, — to drop the remark was not enough. Upon the 
fuppofition of an alteration of his fentiments, he ought to have 
acKnowledged his error. He could not but fee the unfavour-* 
able afpe£l, which the manner of expreffion ufed bV him 
had upon the character of the Deity, the generally allowed 
author of this religion, and upon the religion of Jefus fo clofe- 
ly connefted with it 5 and therefore he ought, in juftice to 
bothj to have guanJedall^/With^yhom hi? opinion might have 

any 
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tion, the moft ftrenuous fiipportefs of this re- 
ligion would be obliged to give it up. To in- 
quire how far it is fo, ihall be the defign of 
the firft part of this Treatife. And here I 
ihall endeavour, by an analyfis of this reli- 
gion, to evince, that, rightly underftood, there 
is nothing in it derogatory to the charader 
of the Deity, — ^unfuited to the genius of the 
people to whom it was firft publiihed, — or 
that age of the world in which it was inftitu- 
ted : Nay, that it had an admirable propriety 
in it, with refpedl to all thefe ; while, at the 
famettime, it ferved to prepare the world for 
the reception of the Chriftian religion, to 
which it was intended to be an introducStion, 

For evincing thefe things, it will be necef- 
fary to take a narrow infpedion of the parti- 
cular ftrudure of this religion, or, at leaft, of 
thofe things in it which may be confidcred as 
diftinelive and charaderiftic. And that we 
may proceed in this examination with the 
greater regularity, we fliall digeft what may 
be neceflary for this purpofe, under the fol- 
lowing divifions, 

CHAR 

any weigKt, againft the dangerous tendency of it. It is not 
enough, that, in fome editions, he kept'out the exceptionable 
and hurtful paifage. As long as it remains in former edi- 
tions, its baneful influence will continue. 

Nor would fuch an acknowledgement have reflefted ahy 
difhonour upon him, either as a philofopher or an hone ft 
man.* Nay, in both thefe charafters he would have gained 
greatly by it. A9 the error he maintained had been made 
public, and he had reafon to think, that, from its palatable- 
nefs and the (an£kion of his name, it might continue to pro« 
duce the moft unhappy cft^| he fliould nave done all in his 
power to prdvtnt them. 
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Of the Conjlitntian of the Jiwijh Church 6 



'HE religious and civil polity of the jews 
were To interwoven and blended toge- 
ther, that he who would form a juft notion of 
either, muA not view the one independently 
of the other, but as they fland clofely con- 
neded. 

Never was there a church mote exadlly 
formed than this was, upon a model that might 
bq called truly divine* Every thing that re- 
lated tOj or had the moll diftant connedion 
with, religion, was fettled by the particular 
appointment of its glorious Author. Not on- 
ly the great articles, but even the minutiae 
(if I may ufe the word) of the religious fer- 
vice of this people, — ^what related to the time^ 
place, and other circumftances of it, were all 
prefcribed by God : And all, in an evident 
fubferviency to the honour and interefts of 
religion,— the genius of the Jews in particu- 
lar, and — »the fituation of the world m gene- 
ral. 

A candid view ofit, is all that is neceflary 
to fatisfythe inquifitive upon this fubjed* 

C SEC. 
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S E C T. I. 

Of the Character of the Betty. 

npHE firft thing that naturally falls to be 
•*■ confidered in any religion, is the charader 
it gives to that Being, whom its votaries are 
taught to confider as the objedl of their ho- 
mage, worfhip^ and fervice. And the reafon 
is plains becaufe the religion muft ever be of 
a piece with the fetitiments, which fuch a 
charader is calculated to infpire. 

To judge of the propriety of the views in 
which this inftit^tioh of religion reprefents 
the Deity, it will be neceflary to lead back 
your thoughts, not only to the aera of its com- 
mencement, but a little farther. 

The birth of the Jewifli chijrch may be 
confidered as having takeii place at the call 
of Abraham, whofe pollerity the Ifraelites, 
or Jews, were. And accordingly we find, 
from the facred hiftbry, a moft fignal provi- 
dence exercifed over them, in the manner of 
their defcent into Egypt, — of their refidence 
there, and — of their triumphant deliverance 
from it. But it was in the plains around 
$inai^ th^t Ood firfl: appeared in the charader 
of their fupreme magiftrate, and formed them 
into a civil and religious fociety, of which be 
was himfelf to take the principal direction. 

In fome of the more eirly, rude, and un- 
cultivated ages of the world, God was pleafed 
to maintain^ an intercourfe with mankind, 

under 
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under fome vifible appearance. And, in 
ihofe ages, when the feelings of mankind 
were far from being tender, and their minds 
were but little cultivated by fcience, fuch me- 
thod of communication feemed very proper, . 
if not neceflary, as fliall be fliown afterwards* 
But when idolatry had gained a footing in 
the world, and the notions and worfhip of the 
true God had become greatly corrupted, per- 
haps from an abufe of thefe fenfible appear- 
ances, as well as from other caufes, then did 
the eredion of the church of Ifrael become 
neceflary, for correcting the grofs errors that 
obtained in the different fyftems of religion, 
and, by reftoring the religion of the true God, 
fordiffufing the knowledge of it in due time 
through the world. 

Accordingly, who that can read, but muft 
admire the propriety, as well as grandeur, 
with which the foundations of the Jewifh 
church were laid, by the defcent, the vifiblc 
defcent, of God upon Mount Sinai ? The fee- 
tiery and apparatus for this equally illuftrious 
and tremenduous event, were every way 
worthy of, and proportioned to, the grand 
occafion. So full of awful majefty, that no- 
thing could be better calculated to infpire the 
minds of the attending Ifraelites with the mod 
profound reverence and veneration, or, by 
thefe means, to engage a moll relpedful ho* 
mage and obedience to the dread Sovereign 
of heaven and of earth. Every thing in the 
fcene itfelf, and the circumftances that at- 
tended it, were fuch as could not fail to bc- 

C2 , g€t 
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get the moft fubllme and exalted fefttiments 
of the Deity, in the minds^ of all who were 
looking on, and to tranfmit the like fenti- 
ments to thofe who fhould afterwards hear of, 
the folemn tranfadion. 

But, does it not deferve to be taken notice 
of, that, while every thing was ^onduded 
through the whole of this awful fcene, fo as 
to excite the moft exalted idea of the great- 
nefs^ majefty, and holinefs of the Deity, 
every thing was carefully avaided that could 
give the kaft encouragenient to idolatry, — 
that fin to which Ifrael was fo prone, and 
which was fo difhonouring to God ? And 
particularly, may it not be remarked, that, 
left a bodily prefence upoa this occa- 
fion might be conftrued favourably for it, 
there was nothing like this to be feen? A 
circumftance this, which ought to have been 
Gonfidered by Ifrael as a ftrong hint againft 
idolatry, or the expectation of any vifible ap- 
pearance among them. And accordingly, 
from this time downward,^ if I miftake not, we 
hear tio more, or at leaft but feldom, of 
iuch appearances. 

Now let this tranfacSlion be properly confi- 
dered, and does not every circumftance in it 
appear worthy of that truly gloriouS' Being 
who makes the principal figure in it ? And i& 
it not accompanied with a folemnity, every 
way proper to be obferved at laying the 
foundations of a church, that was to be ho- 
noured as the depofitory df the facred oracles, 
and to become the happy inftrument . of 

fpreading 
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fpreading the knowledge and triumphs of re- 
ligion, through the world? 

The Ifraelites having, by their long refi- 
dence in Egypt, in a great meafure, forgot 
the notions of Deity they had received from 
their religious anceftors, it was no wonder, 
t)hat, by being accuftomed to hear among the 
Egyptians, of the defcent of their gods in vi- 
fible fliape, their religious fentiments fhould 
have been much corrupted. With the great-^ 
eft beauty, therefore, does God, who ho^- 
noured them by taking to himfelf the cha^ 
radter^f their God, while he defcended in a 
vifible manner, to fliow the concern he took 
in them, defcendinfuch manner, as, in place of 
leading to any mean fentiments of him, was 
the beft adapted to raife their veneration arid 
efteem of him, to the higheft degree they 
were capable of. 

Befor^ we come to confider the different 
c'haraders,' under which the Deity was pleafed 
to manifeft himfelf to this people, allow me 
to take notice of a circumftance, which is not 
generally attended to. What I mean is, — 
that he did not all at once, nor in the didajSlic 
way, manifeft himfelf to them, but by gra- 
dual difcoveries, as they were able to bear 
l3iem. This obfervation the better deferves; 
our notice ; becaufe it will be found to be a 
beautiful illuftration of the propriety of that 
mode in whkh he ohofe to infttuft them, m 
the knowledge of his nature, perfedions, and 
^harader. 

To this let me add, that the difcoveries 
€3 . made 
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made of himfelf, were always fuited to the 
occafions upon which they were vouchfafed; 
while at the fame time, the occafions them- 
felves, confidered together with his manner 
of ading, ferved to make every new charac- 
ter he ajQTumed to be better underftood, and^ 
by confequence, to make their knowledge of 
him be greatly enlarged and improved. 

In fupport of this opinion, it might be 
made appear, were it neceflary, that the va- 
rious names by which God was made knowi^ 
to Ifrael, were all of them expreffive of fome 
particular excellence, in his character, an4 
fuch as difcovered the utmoft propriety in the 
application of them. 

Names were "not originally mere fimple and 
arbitrary founds, impofed at randorh. As 
.foon as language was formed, and the mean- 
ing of the words .which comppfed it was 
fixed, names were generally exprellive of the 
nature or quality of the things to which they 
were ap}>lied. Inftances of this almoft innu- 
merable occur in the facred hjftory *. 

Nay, at firft, the impofition of names was 
confidered, as the moft compendious and in- 
ftrudtive way of conveying the knowledge of 
what was remarkable in the nature, qualities, 
relations, or circumftances of th6 perfon or 
thing to which they referred. Of this opi- 
nion feem to have been fome of the ancients 
of the moft refpedable charader for know- 
ledge and learning f . 

It 

• Gen. 11. 23. Ch. ili. 20. Ch, iv. 1, 25. Cb. v. 29F. Cb. X9il 1 5. 
t Thus Plato (in his Cratyl.) tells us — rx itfora ony.M% et»» 
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It is very true, we find, as early as Plato's 
time, a very injudicious application made of 
blames, irx fo much that we fliould run a rifk 
of miftaking the charadets of the perfons to 
whom they were given, were we to judge 
merely by them. But this is no proof, that 
they were not in earlier times confidered a^ 
chara(j}:eriftic of ib^mething remarkable in the 
perfon to whom they were applied. It i&, I 
think, a ftrong prefumption of the contrary, 
Becaufe it is not at all to be wondered, that 
parents (hould, from their partiality for their 
children and the hopes they might entertain 
from them, give them names of which they ; 
might afterwards prove unworthy. The 
judgment which, they might have obferved, 
was formed of thecharaders of perfons, frpm 
the names by which they were called, might 
account for the condtfdt of many of them in 
this refped. 

The Rabbis f^ckon up no lefs than ten 
names, by which, they fay, God is fpoken of 
in fcripture. And were we to make an etymo- 
logical analyfis of each of them, we ftiould ' 
find them, as was hinted before, iignificant of 
fome particular perfedion, for which he is 
diflinguifhed. 

The firft name by which we find the Deity 
fp6kcn of" is Elohirriy which we render God* 
About the meaning of this Engliih word, or 

C 4 thr 

9^n(»f. In another part of his Cratyl. he fays — '^^ ^j^f^^ ini^r.fia 

ri f(ti TV irpety/tdTOf^ffTt St xov %at to ofOfAOt fufiiiiftei, «»<*« to ^vypKpnfAO.. 

Stex good deal on this fubjefl in Gale's Court of the Gen- 
tjlcs*. Part I. Book i. chap. ip. 
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the idea to be conveyed by it, the learned are 
notagree4. Some confider it as expreffiveronly 
Qf the fupreme excellence, or perfedlion of th6 
Divine nature- Others, as including alfo the 
idea of dominion and authority, and, by conr 
fequence, the relation of Lord and Sovereign. 
My prefent purpofe does not make it neceflary 
to fettle this point. It is not what he is cal- 
led by us, but what he was called in early 
time, and by the firft men, that we are to in- 
quire into. 

If we admit the Hebrew to have been the 
primaeval language, we find that the word 
Elohim was that by which the fupreme Being 
was firft fpoken of. 

It is true, it may remain a doubt (and a 
doubt very difficult to refolve) whether this 
name, or that of Elobm^Jebovab^ that is, Lord* 
God, which was given him afterwards, were 
the names originally given : Or, whether 
they were only made choice^of by the hifto- 
rian, as whiat he judged the moft proper to 
be ufed in the defcription he was to give of^ 
his operations and government. The laft (as 
I fliall endeavour to fhow afterwards) is, I 
humbly think, the moft probable. But, in 
whichever of thefe views they are confidered, 
-r-whether as the original names given to the 
Deity, or as a proof of the hiftorian's accu- 
racy in the application of them, it is much the 
fame to our purpofe, which is to ftiow that 
?iames, according to their primary and mo(^ 
early ufe, were inten4ed to convey fome tole- 
^ raWy 
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rably diftind idea of the perfon or thing, to 
which they were applied. 

In the hiftory which Mofes gives of the^ 
Creation, he is led to confider God only un-T 
der the charader of the Creator. According- 
ly it deferves to be noticed, that, through this 
part of his hiftory, he fpeaks of him by the 
name Elobim or Elhim, which, it is probable, 
comes from a root that fignifies Jlrength or 
power. And who may not obferve an admi^ 
rable propriety in the choice of fuch a name, 
as expreflive of that very perfedion, the es>^ 
ertion of which was particularly required for 
the produdion of the Univerfe? 

Every reader, who is in the leaft acquaint- 
ed with the idiom of the Hebrew language, 
muft obferve from the termination of this 
word, that it is ufed here in the plural num- 
ber. It is almoft needlefs to take notice 
(there are few that do not know) that, from 
. thence, fome have not hefitated to infer the 
dodrine of a plurality of perfons in the God- 
head, or divine Nature. This is but one in-, 
ftance, among many thoufands, of the un- 
happy efFeds produced, in the interpretation 
of Scripture, by a violent attachment to fy- 
ftems. For why put a meaning, fo evidently 
forced, upon the word, when it can, in per- 
fed confiftence with the fubjed upon which 
it is ufed, admit of one much more natural? 

The facred hiftorian having, in his account 
of the creation, feen meet to fpeak of its 
great Author, under a name expreflive of his 
power, could there be any impropriety, 

4 ^^y/ 
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nay, would there not he a great beauty, in 
fuppofing that he ufed this word in the plural 
number, to intimate that to him belonged all 
Strengths J that is^ that he was not only power-^ 
ful, but omnipotent? I will not take upon 
me to fay, that this was the original reafon 
for the ufe of the word in this form ; but I 
cannot help thinking, that the idiom of the 
Hebrew language feems to favour this ac- 
count of the matter. And, if it does, there 
can be no occafiqn for having recourfe to an 
explication that feems quite foreign to the 
fuh]t& to which it refers. But to return 
from this digreflion. — To this let me add. 

That in early time, long before his appear- 
ance to Mofes, he was known to the Fathers 
by the name of Sbaddai^ which lignifies Al- 
mighty^ or AlUJufficient .--r-A name admirably 
exprcffive of his greatnefs, and calculated at 
once to command the reverence, and encou-- 
jage the truft and confidence, of mankind. 

When the world is formed, and creatures 
are placed in it, and, on this account, the 
exertion of his care and government became 
neceffary, the facredhiftorian varies the name 
by which he fpeaks of the fupremcL Being. 
He calls him not only God^ but Jehovah, or 
the Lord; and often unites two titles into 
one, thus, Elohim-J,ehovahy Loid-God — and EU 
Sbaddai^ God-Almighty. This he feems to 
have done, as if he meant to give a character 
of him,— -to point him out to his intelligent 
creatures, as not only their Almighty Creator, 
but alfo their Sovereign Librd > and,— -at the 

lame 
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fame time, to convey to them this comfort- 
able inftrudion, that he who made them 
was not indifferent about them, but that, as 
they were bound to reverence and ferve him, 
from the relation which fubfifted betwixt 
them, fo they might reft affured that he would 
proted and defend them* 

Had not the facred hiftorian meant to 
convey fuch ideas as thefe, why fhould he 
fiot have continued the ufe of the natne under 
which he firft fpoke of the Deity ? Or, why 
fhould he change it at the only time, when 
firft there could be any propriety in it ? Or 
why not ufe thani feparately, but thus com- 
pounded ? 

It muft indeed be acknowledged, that the 
names God and Lord God feem afterwards, in 
the courfe of this hiftory, to be ufed indifcri-- 
minately. And a very good reafon may be 
afligned for this, namely, that the hiftpfiaiv 
having, by the judicious application of them 
at firft, fhpwn the propriety of them, there 
was no neceflity for a fcrupulous and critical 
attention to the diftindion afterwards. 

In forming our notions of the divine cha- 
rader, we may be very ready to miftake, by 
the dedudions we draw from verbal criticifm, 
or etymological difquifitions. A more cer- 
tain way to acquire a juft idea of it, will be 
to confider the accounts, which, upon differ- 
ent occafions, God is pleafed to give of him- 
felf. And thefe are often minute and par- 
ticular^ as if he would thereby teach us, that 
jjie knowledge of him deducible from thenca 

was 
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^as more to be depended on, than that 
which is to be learned from the names by 
which mankind chofe to fpeak of him. 

In the firil ages of the world, fome vifible 
appearances of the Deity might be neceflary, 
• to aflift mankind in their conceptions of him. 
But as their fentiments muft have been deri- 
ved chiefly from the volume of creation un- 
folded before them, (for yet they were in- 
capable of comprehending the more fublime 
notions which Revelation was to communi- 
cate) he was often charaderifed by the title 
of, The Pojfejfor of Heaven and of Earth ^ s in 
both which, as in legible characters, they 
might read many of his divine perfections. 

After the covenant entered into with Abra- 
ham, God is often fpoken of under the cha- 
rafter of, The God of Abraham and the God of 
Ifrael'\. And this alteration in the manner 
of addrefs, is not without reafon. Duly at- 
tended to, it will be found to have great 
beauty and propriety in it. 

When, in the progrefs of time, the world 
had become fo corrupted in their notions of 
religion and the Author of it, that they, in 
a great meafure, negleded the one and for- 
got the other, God made choice of Abraham, 
as a perfon proper on many accounts, for be- 
ginning the fo neceflary reformation. What he 
began, was to be carried on by his defcend- 
ants. And therefore, that God might pre- 
ferve upon their minds the defign of this 
choice, and excite in them an ambition of 

promoting 
• GcB. xiv. ij^. f Exod, iii. (J% 
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promoting k, he gracioufly condefcended to 
be called, 7be God of their Fathers — -The God 
of Ahrahamy ^he God of Ifaac^ The God of Jacobs 
and — The God of Ifrael^. 

I know thofe who are no friends to Reve- 
lation, reprefent fuch a choice as partial, and 
inconfiftent with that regard which might be 
expeded from God, confidered as the indul- 
gent Parent of the univerfe. But I muft be 
excufed if I fhould fay, that they have taken 
but a very imperfed view of the fiibjed, who 
can confider it in this light. It is fo far from 
being an evidence of a defed of regard, that 
it is a proof of a very high degree of it. For 
it was then the moft proper, if not the only, 
method of preferving a fenfe of the true reli- 
gion in the world, amidft the almoft univer- 
fal corruption that prevailed. 

It was, befides, admirably calculated, as 
fhall be ihown afterwards. Part II. § 2. to 
draw mankind, without any force offered to 
their reafon or liberty, to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

It is true, the Jews, elated with the di- 
ftindion made betwixt them and the nations 
around them, came, at laft, to confider them- 
felvesasthe fole favourites of Heaven; and, 
under the influence of this conceit, to treat 
the refl of mankind with contempt. But 
fuch conduct can prove no more, than their 
inattention to the original defign of their fe- 
ledion from the refl: of mankind. Had they 

but 
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but properly attended to this, it muft have 
had a very different efled upon them. In 
place of producing a fupercilious haughtinefs 
of condud towards them, it would have en- 
gaged them to aU the offices of kindnefs tn 
their power. 

No doubt the diftindion made, betwixt 
them and the nations around them, was a 
plain indication of the divine pleafure, that 
they ftiould avoid all unneceflary intercourfe 
with them, fo long as the nations retnained 
addidled to idolatry, and the wicked courfes 
which were the confequences of it. 

But the reafon of this feparation was not 
becaufe the nations around them, confidered 
in a national capacity, were unworthy of be- 
ing ^admitted into focial intercourfe with If. 
rael; but becaufe, from fuch intercourfe, 
Ifrael would have been in danger of being 
corrupted by them, and fo the very end for 
which they were feparated from them would 
have been defeated. And now, when, from 
the event, we are enabled to judge of the 
propriety of the meafure, muft he not be 
very blind, or very prejudiced, who does not 
admire it ? 

The great defign (as has been hinted al- 
ready) of the feledion of Ifrael was, that 
they might be like a city fet upon a hill,— 
that they might become the objeds of uni- 
verfal obfervation, and that the reft of man-* 
kind might thereby be gradually allured to 
the knowledge, worfhip, and obedience of 
the true God. And if, from an acquaintance 

with 
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with human nature, and the hiftory of man- 
kind in the fucceflive ages and different coun- 
tries of the world, we. may judge what pro- 
bably would have been the confequence of 
a more free intercourfe at that early period, 
we fhall be forced to conclude, that the cor- 
ruption, which was become pretty general, 
would foon have become .univerfal. At leaft, 
there is reafon to think, that a reformation 
could not have been efFeded by any means 
fa fuitable to the nature of man, as thofe by 
which it was brought about. Confidered, 
therefore, in all thofe points of view, this 
charadlpr of the Deity, which has afforded a 
handle to our modern wits to difplay their 
talents for obloquy and cenfure, {lands tmi 
only fully juftified, but appears with a pro- 
priety fufficient to recommend that religion 
in which it is thus portrayed. 

It is obfervable, through the wholfe facred 
record, that, as the Deity is reprefented in a 
variety of charad:ers, fo always in that which 
is beft fuited to the particular occalion and 
circumilances in which he is brought into 
view. , 

Thus when Mofes, upon the firft intima*- 
tion of God's defign to fend him into Egypt 
to refcue his people from the oppreflion which 
they groaned under, aiked by what name he 
would choofe to make himfelf known to 
them, he anfwered, " Thou fhalt fay unto 
** the children of Ifrael, / am hath fent mc 
" unto you *.'* 

It 

♦ JExod. 111. 14. 
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It is well known, that, among the ancients^ 
Jews, as well as Heathens, confidered thei 
knowledge of names as a moft important 
fcience. They entertained a foolifh and fu^ 
perftitious conceit, that not only the nature 
of the perfons and things to which they were 
applied was to be learned from them ; but 
alfo, that many of them were of fuch a 
wonderful compofition, that they might, by 
them, obtain oracles, cure difeafes, and per- 
form a variety of miracles. Hence fome 
have thought, that the reafon why Mofes was 
fo defirous of knowing the name of God, was 
that he hoped, from fuch difcovery, to be 
able to do the greateft wonders by the ufe of 
it* But this feems to be a conceit of much 
later times, and it is highly probable never 
once entered into the mind of Mofes. The 
reafon of his inquiry (of which we are in- 
formed verfe 13.) is much more rational. 

The ancients (as I obferved before), and 
particularly in the Eaft, feldom gave names 
without fome evident delign. They were 
originally expreflive of the temper, charader, 
or circumftances of the perfon to whom they ' 
were given. 

Mofes very reafonably conjedured, that^ 
upon his arrival in Egypt, Ifrael would in-^ 
quire into the charader of the God who fent 
him J and therefore might conclude that he 
would make choice of one the beft fitted to 
convey to them the knowledge of him, and 
thereby to make the deepeft impreffion upon 
them. — Nor were his hopes difappointed. For 

hC;, 
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he, with a condefcenfion, and^ at the fame 
time, dignity Worthy of himfelf, and fuch as 

"•befpake a jiift fuperiority to every other, 
fcalls himfelf, / dm that (or who) / anii 

Ifrael, from the obfcurity and fervitude in 
^^hich they had been kept in Egypt, had very 
J>robably but narrow and contraded views of 
the true God, having had but a very imper- 
fed idea df him, from the revelations made 
of himfelf to their anceftors, before theif de- 
fcent into this country* And therefore, had 
Mofes only told them that the Lord God of 
their Fathers had fent him to them, they 
might have imagined that he^was no more 
than fbme local and fubordinate deity, and 
fo would have derived but little comfort from 
thence. But when he tells them, that the 
/ am had fent him, he led them ferioufly to 
teflecft Upon the meaning of this charader^ 
and, by thefe means, gradually to detelope 
it. 

^- This charadef, I atri that lam^ which God 
aflumed to himfelf, founds, it muft be owned, 
a little uncouth, and does not, all at once^ 
convey a determinate idea along with it. 
But the very Angularity of it, and the ob- 
fcurity that attended it, could not fail to have 
the happy eiflfed of fixing their thoughts up^ 
on it, and making them inquire into the de- 
fign and propriety of it. 

It is well known, that> according to the 
genius of the Hebrew language, the meaning 
of any important word may be fixed and de- 

D terminod 
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jtermined by a due attention to the root from 
which it is derived. 

Whatever fpeculations have been formed*" 
concerning the word Jehovah (and they have 
been many), all are agreed as to the deriva- 
tion of it, and deduce it from a root which 
fignifies . 7(9 Be. And if, as critics allege, 
and the Hebrew dodors allow, the original 
word may be rendered fo as to apply to the 
Pajl^ Prefentj and Future time, and to fignify 
/ wasy I aniy IJhall be, then it is evident that 
it was admirably fitted to convey the idea 
not only of felf-exiftence an<J independence, 
but alfo of eternity and immutability. 

A flxong prefumption that, in this fenfe, 
the word which we render/ ^;?/, was to be ta- 
ken, is, — The conftrudion put upon the in- 
fcription in the temple at Delphi. Plutarch 
tells us, that, over the place where the ftatue 
or image of Apollo was erefted, the word EI 
was engraven in golden letters. After re? 
citing the various conjedures concerning thew 
meaning of it in this place, he mentions the . 
opinion of Ammpnius, which is,— that, among 
the many titles given to Apollo, this was one : 
— that it was the ordinary form in which his 
votaries faluted him when they entered into 
his temple ; and — that it was intended to ex- 
prefs their veneration for him, and the opi- 
nion they had of his felf-exiftence, independ- 
ence, and immutability*. 

Similar to the infcription on the temple of 

.Apollo 

• Plut. In Lib. EI. apud Dclplu 
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Apollo at Delphiy is that on the temple of 
Minerva at Sais, I am whatever was, or is, or 
jhall be, and my veil hath no mortal ever taken 
off^. Now, is it not probable from both, 
that this title of God, / am, was early and 
well known, and that from it have been bor- 
rowed the infcriptions juft now taken notice 
of? 

The interpretation given of this title of God 
is rendered probable, not only by what has 
been offered above, but alfo by the tranfla- 
tion of the Septuagint, Eyw «/«i i m^ And here 
perhaps it may not be unworthy of notice, 
that thefe tranflators render the word in a 
manner that conveys the idea of perfonality 
and intelligence, as well as of felf-exiftence, 
by ufing the mafculine, in place of the neuter, 
gender. 

Confidered in this view, it is not impro- 
bable, that they meant to guard againft the 
Pantheiftic fcheme, which had been adopted 
by Ibme long before their time f , and which, 
by reprefenting the Deity under the charac- 
ter of the To E> or the To n»y^ led to confequen- 
ces, not only the moll abfurd in themfelves, 
but the moll hurtful to the interells of true 
religion. 

But, while we offer thefe llridures upon 
the charader or name by which God would 

D 2 have 
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f The Septuagint tranflation was not made till about 240 
years before the Chrlftian xra ; but we know that the Fan^ 
tbeiftic- fcheme obtained long before that tin^e. 
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have Mofes to announce him to Ifrael, it de- 
ferves to be taken notice of, — that the reft of 
the anfwer which he gave ta the inquiry 
made by Mofes, feems to have been intended 
to account for the^ at firft, aj^arent obfcurity 
of ir^ and to Arengthen their confidence in,, 
and expe<ftations from,, him* 

For, when he thus (peaks, does he not fcem* 
to give a hint, that there was no being with 
whom he could compare himfclf, and there- 
fore that it was difEcult to give fuch ah ex- 
planation of his nature as mankind could un- 
derfland? And while this hint ferved as a 
|)roper cheek to their too prying inquiries 
»nto the nature of the God of ifrael, who 
was the true God^ did it not alfo ferve to 
expofe the pretenfions to Deity made by the 
Egyptian gods, whofe origin was fo weH 
known, that all could fay wio^ and wbaty they 
were ? 

And now^ as the facred hiftorian infonris 
us *, that it was at this tiine God firft made 
himfelf knowrt by the name Jcbovab f , may 

we 

* Exod. Ti. 3, 

•}• Who does not know what whkn&al contexts many of 
the Jewifh Rabbis ha?e entertained concerning the wofd 
Jehovah^ and what: a mighty jfother has been made by the 
cabbalsftical writers, about the manner, lawfuloefe, and 
wonderful efFefts, of the right pronunciation of it ? Some of 
«hem alleged, diat the right pronunciation of it, after having 
been communicated by God himfelf to mankind, had been 
toft on account of their wickednefs. But it is no wonder 
(without having recourfe to fuch a cauic for it) that the pro- 
per pronunciation of it Aould not be agreed on« Becaufe, as 
lim entirely depends oa the manner in. wludi the Tovek are 
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we not difccm a preat propriety in the choice 
of this feaibu for the difcoTery ? One rcafon 
is very obvious. — ^The ideas of eternity, felfi 

jy ^ exiftence, 

£fpofed oi, it is evident lM& muft be various. And ftccord* 
ingly we find it is fo, among the 'different nations that ufc 
the word. Neither, fo long as the fame idea is conveyed by 
it, does this diverfity matter much. And when it is remem- 
bered that they held it urmtUrahle^ not fo m^ch on account 
of their igoorance of the r^ht prontuiclation, as from the 
imagined unlawfulncfs of czprefiing it, nothing can be more 
abfurd than any dif^jute about the manner of doing it. 

Foolifli as tneir conceits were concerning the lawfulncfs 
and manner of pronouncing it,— that, Mrith refpe^ to the 
wonderful virtue afcribed to it, is no lefs fo. For, were you 
to believe fome^ the right pronunciation of this wonderful 
name (or the Tetragrammatxm^ as it was called, becaufe con- 
fiding of four letters), was a powerful fpell, by which the 
moft extraordinary miracles might have been performed. 
Nay, fo ignorant stsd fuperftitious were fome of the Jews, 
that they afcribed all the ftupenduous miracles which were 
performed by our Lord, to his having got poffeffion of this 
profound fecret, by ftealing it out of the temple. . 

The Jews hold that this name is incommunicable, or, at 
leaft, never given by the facred writers to any but the true 
God. In this they are right, though the reafon is not what 
they allege, — any fpecial fanAity that belongs to it; but that, 
according to its original meaning, it can apply to none other. 
It was, at the time tsJcen notice of above, that God afiumed 
to himfelf the name Jehovah* It is very true, we find fre- 
quent mention made of it, in the iacred hiftory, long before 
this time.— And the reafon is obvious. The ufe of the name 
Jehovah had become familiar among the Ifraclites long before 
Mofes wrote the book of Genefis ^ and therefore, as no title 
could be more expreffive of the nature and feveral of the per- 
fections of God, he often ufes it in the account he gives of 
times, perfons, and events, long prior to tlie firfl; diicovery 
of it, and in this followed the phrafeology of his own time, 
and not of the times whofe hiftory he Tccorded. — If the 
reader would choofe to know more on this Tubjeft, he may 
confult Calmet's Didionary, under the article Jehruak^ and 
the Ancient Univ. Hift. vol. iii. p, 356. edit. 8vo. 
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exiftence, independence, and immutability 
(all which the title conveyed), were too ab- 
ftraft and profound to be early entered into. 

Previous to a proper conception of thefe, a 
confiderable improvement of the human mind 
was neceflary. And though I will not fay, 
that, when this charader of the Deity was 
made known to Ifrael, they could fully com- 
prehend it ; yet it fo evidently conveyed the 
idea of a vaft fuperiority to the gods of the 
Egyptians, as admirably ferved to remove all 
the fears they could entertain from them, in 
the oppofition they might be fuppofed to give 
to their removal. 

Nay, to aflert a fuperiority over the gods 
of Egypt, and thereby encourage their con- 
fidence in him, who called himfelf T'be God of 
their Fathers y does not feem td be all that was 
intended by the appropriation of this name to 
himfelf.----It ferved to convey a ftill more im- 

Ebrtant inftrudion. His fuperiority might 
ave been allowed in perfed confiftency with 
the fyftem of Pagan theology, which admitted 
of different clafles or orders of divine beings. 
Such an acknowledgment a? this, had it been 
made by the Egyptians, in confequence of 
what they faw Mofes do in the name of his 
God, would have been no great honour to 
him. Nay, it would have been in fad a de- 
gradation of him into a mere local and tute- 
lary deity ; and, in place of overturning, had 
a tendency to confirm them in the erroneous 
faith of Polytheifm. In the enunciation of 
his commiffion to Ifrael, it deferves to be ta- 
ken 
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ken notice of, that Mofes never defcends fo 
low as to inftitute a comparifon betwixt his 
God, and thofe of the Egyptians. In the cha- 
racter . under which he ^eaks of him, / am 
that I am, or, as fome have reudered it, / am 
be who am, he ailerts his fole and abfolut^ 
right to the dominion and fovereignty of the 
univerfe; and thus, by what amounted to a 
denial of the divinity of the reputed gods of 
the Heathens,, he undermined the very foun- 
dation of idolatry, which was one great de- 
fign of God in the feledlion of Ifrael, and the 
many extraordinary difpenfations of his pro- 
vidence towards them. 

When God fpeaks of himfelf by a new title, 
as the reafon for afluming it is generally ap- 
parent from the hiftory, fo the import of it 
will be found to be, for the moll part, expla- 
natory of it. A proof of this obfervation we 
have in the next charadler of the Deity, which 
we ftiall take under our corifideration, and 
which is as remarkable as the occafion upon 
which it was afliimed. — The Lord proclaims 
this to be his name (Exod. xxxiv. 6^ 7.), The 
Lord J The Lord God, Merciful, Sec. 

A few days before this, Ifrael had, in a: 
moil provoking manner, difclaimed a regard 
for the^God who had done fo much for them, 
by making a golden calf^, and falling down 

D 4 before 

* It may, to the unlearned, appear ftrange, that IfracJ 
fliould have fallen into fuch a grofs fpecies of idolatry. But 
when it is confidered that the Egytians, among whom they 
^vcd fo long, were wont to worflbip their ggds, Ifts and Ofiris, 

fometimc^ 
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before k, to worftiip. No wonder that fo 
rude an afTrdnt, from a people diftinguifhed 
by fuch a feries of favours, ftiould kindle the 
difpleafure of God againfl: them, Mofes in^ 
tercedes for them, and^ as an evidence that 
he had found grace in his fight, God makes 
himfelf known to him by this name^ T^be Lord^ 
^be Lord G(ui, j8iLC. 

No doubt, ixx circuftances of fuch aggrava- 
ted guilt, they not only trembled when they 
thought on God, but feared that they had for 
ever forfeited his favour, and that he woul4 
be gracious no more. 

In fuch a fituation, how opportunely docs 
this declaration come. from God himfelf, and 
with what affeding folemnity is it given ! In 
this charader, every Une may be confidered 
as forming a diftind feature, and all unite to 
give beauty, dignity, grace, and perfc^ioi? 
^o it. 

The reader will be pleafed to indulge me ii^ 

fomerime$ under die emblem of a living bull and fometimes 
under the image of it, this will account for their cpndu£t in 
this inftance, and for the choice they made of this figure in 
preference to any other/ We are not to imagine, that by 
this aftion Ifrael renounced all faith in the true God- It only 
fhowed their proncnefs to worfliip him .^nder fome vifible 
emblem, as the Egyptians had been accuftomed to worfhip 
their gods. But admitting this, which is the only apology 
that can be offered for them, yet if we will confider the 
proofs they had of the divine prefence among them, — the fo- 
lemn manner in' which the Law had, but a few days before, 
been delivered to them, and-^the cxprefs terms in which the 
life of images was forbidden in the worfliip of God, their 
conduft muft appear not only hi^ly abfurd, but equally 
criminal| and deficient in regard to hin^. 
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a few paffing obfervatiom upon it. Thit 
Deity calls himfelf The Lordy Toe Lord God^ of 
Tie Strong God, that, by reminding them oF 
this part of his character, he might fecure 
their reverence and refped, and Ihow them 
that it was not for want of power that he did 
not punifh them. 

The perfedion of Power , which command* 
ed refpedl, was alfo fit to encourage confi-« 
dence, ^Ipecially when they were, at the fame 
time, told that he was merciful and graeiiusm 
He calls himfelf merciful^ to fliow that he was 
difpofed, not only to pity their weaknefies, 
but alfo to pardon their fins, and to relicre 
them from the miferies which were the con- 
fequences of them. But, at the fame time, 
left they, fliould, from that pride for which 
they were fo remarkable, imagine that any 
merit in themfelves was the fpring of the 
mercy ftiown them,~he tells them, that, in 
all this, he aded from pure grace and favouri^ 
or — ^benignity of nature. 

They had often offended him ; but he ap- 
peals to themfelves, if they had not found 
him, in their experience, long-fuffering and 
Jlow to^wratb'y nay, abundant in goodnefs and 
truth: poflefled of a 'goodnefs that triumphed 
over all their unworthinefs, and equally ex- 
ceeded their hopes, as it did their merit :-~A 
goodnefs, the exercife of which was fecured 
to them, not only from the pleafure of com- 
municating it, but alfo from a facred and in- 
vioUble regard to hi* promifes, made for 

the 
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the encouragement of their faith and confi- 
dence. 

But as there was fome danger, that the 
difplay of fo much goodnefs might, (though 
intended to remove their fears) by an unhap- 
py perverfion of it, beget prefumption, he 
adds with the greateft propriety, that he 
would by no means clear the guilty; that i?, 
thofe who continued fuch. How grand, and, 
at the fame time, amiable, this account of 
th6 Divine charafter ! Is it not fuch an ag- 
gregate of perfedion as muft render him to 
whom it belongs, the deferved objed of the 
highefl reverence, efteem, confidence, and 
hope, with thofe to whom he has thus mani- 
fcfted himfelf ? 

Another title, under which we often find 
God introduced in the facred hiflory, is, "the 
Lord of Hojls^y or Armies. 

AbftracStedly confidered, this may appear a 
charader of the Deity very ungracious, and 
iiich as could only infpjre tprror, and fo unfit 
the mind for that filial and ingenuous confi- 
dence, that was neceflary to render the fervice 
of his fubjeds any way liberal. But the leaft 
acquaintance with the hifl:ory of this people, 
to whom he makes himfelf known under this 
charader, will evince the propriety of aflli- 
ming it. 

The people of Ifrael, in order to effed 
their fettlement in the land of Canaan, and 
afterwards to maintain it, were obliged to 

engage 

* 2Saun* vi. %. 2 Sam. vii. 26. 
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engage in many bloody wars with its inhabi- 
tants and the neighbouring nations. Compa- 
red with thefe, they were but a handful. No 
wonder, therefore, that, confcious of their 
own inequality, they fliould have been dit 
mayed, when, at any time, they found it ne* 
ceifery to encounter them. In what terms, 
then, could God addrefs them, better calcu- 
lated to roufe their courage and engage their 
confidence, than by calling himfelf Tbe Lord 
ofHoJis; and thus Reaching them to confider 
him as their Leader and General, interefted 
for their prote(9:ion, honour, and fuccefs? 
Viewed in this light, how naturally would 
they be led to take the field under his aufpi- 
cious condudl, againft the moft formidable 
enemy that could ftart up to oppofe or difturb 
them? 

From the reafon juft now affigned, it is 
very probable, the title of TLhe Lord of Hojis 
might have taken its rife. 

I know there is another account given of 
the matter, and,— even according to that, the 
propriety of it muft be readily admitted. 

We are informed that, very early, there 
prevailed a grofs fpecies of idolatry in the 
Eaft. — *^ Indulging themfelves in fome of the 
" moft fanciful fpeculations concerning the 
" nature of the univerfe in general, and of 
" this world in particular, and the influence 
" which the fun and moon had upon it, man- 
** kind came at laft to be perfuaded (or pre- 
^* tended to be fo) that the fun and moon were 
'^ fo ii^ny deities. From an admiration of 

'' the 
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^ the grandeur of their appearance, and of 
" their various phenomena, motions, and in- 
^* fiuence, the tranfition to an adoration of 
*^ them was very eafy* Nay, led away by a 
*- fpeculating humour, they, in procefs of 
V time, aflumed into their apotheofis, fome 
" of the moft illuftrious of their anceftors, 
" who had, by their heroic and gopd fervices, 
" deferved well of their country, and now be- 
^^ gan to be thought upon with a kind of en- 
** thufi^ic gratitude* And to this deifica- 
" tion they might be ftrongly prompted, from 
** a conceit they entertained,— that, imme- 
" diately after their death, their fouls remo- 
.** ved to fome of the luminous bodies they 
'* {aw moving, in fuch awful majefty, over 
^* their heads, and that^-*-as minifters of the 
" fupreme Deity, they might be highly fer- 
" viceable to them^."-^" They had alfo their 
" demons and genii, beings of an order far 
" fuperior to men, but inferior to the celeftial 
" deities f-'* 

Now as thefe notions prevailed long before 
the time of Mofes, it is not improbable, that, 
to them, thete might be a reference in this 
truly grand title of the God of IfiraeL And if 
we will but fuppofe, that thefe demons, dei- 
fied heroes, and the heavenly luminaries in 
which they were thought to have taken up 
their refidence, were confidered as the hofts 

I of 

♦ Sec Vol. I. Part i. StSt. 2. of the Comparative View -of 
the feveral Methods of promoting religious fnftrudios, ftoui, 
the carlicft down to the prefcnt time. 

t Vol. I. Parti. Sea 3. 
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of Heaven (and there are many places of fa- 
ded writ that feem to favour this conjedure*) 
there mull appear a great deal of beauty and 
dignity in this character of the Deity* It 
not only diftinguiflics him from the gods of 
the nations, who were fome of this hoft, but 
afcribes a fuperiority to him over them alL 
This opinion concerning the origin and im- 
port of the title. Lord of Ho/is y has had fome 
learned advocates for it f , as well as the for- 
mer. And whichever of them the reader fliall 
fee meet to adopt, he will, I hope, admit, that^ 
confidering the circumftances of Ifracl at that 
time, there was a great propriety in it. 

There prevailed among the Heathen nations 
an opinion of local deities. Hence the di- 
ilindion of, 7'ie Gods of the Hiltsj and I'be 
Oods of the Plains if, as if each had his pro- 
vince or department affigned to him, and— of 
^ods prefiding over certain countries, as if 
they were committed to their fpecial tutelage 
and guardianfhip §• 

To counterad the Influence of thefe opi- 
nions, which had a tendency to difheartea 
the Ifraelites, ihouid they, at any time^ be 
obliged to engage their enemies outr 5f their 
own country, or within the particular pro* 
vince or jurifdidion of any of the other gods^ 
—their God does, in effed, tell them, that 

he 

* Dcttt. iv. 1:9, Chap* xvU, 3. Neluem* ix« 6^ i £ii^v 
xxii. 19. Pf. ciii. 20, 2U 
f Mede^s Works, Difc. on Luke ii. 13, 14^ 
% I Kings XX- 23, 28. 
I 2 Kings xviii. 34* 35*. 
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he was the God of the hills as well as of the 
plains, and that his government and fuper- 
intendance extended equally to both. 

Nay, to remove all ground of fear, from 
the fuppofed interpofition of any of thofe no- 
minal deities in favour of their vbtaries, he 
is reprefented to his people as The God of gods 
and Lord of lords *j that is, as one to whom, 
all, who were called gods, were to be confi- 
dered as fubordinate and fubjedied. 

The reader will, I hope, permit me to take 
notice of one title or charader more, which 
God afliimes to himfelf. The folemnity with 
which it is introduced, and the comfort and 
inllrudlion with which it abounds, feem to 
point it out, as particularly deferving of the 
attention of thofe to whom he .addrefles him- 
felf. Thus faith ^e Lord, The King of If 
rael, and bis Redeemer the Lordof Hojis, lam the 
Firjiy and I am the Lajl, and befides me there is 
no God f. To difcem the beauty and propriety 
oiF this addrefs, it will be neceflary to recoiled 
the charader of the people to whom it is 
made. They had^ upon.many occafions before 
this, difcovered a very ftrong propenfity to 
idolatr^, and often IhamefuUy relapfed into 
it, notwithftanding all the pains that had been 
taken to guard them againft it. Here, there- 
fore, God once more addrefles them in a man- 
ner that led them to infer, not only the prio- 
rity of his exiftence to that of every other 
Being, but alfo that, as he derived it from 

none 

t Deut X. 17* f Ilk. xliv. 6. 
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none other, fo it ihould remain for ever unim^ 
paired by the greateft length of time. All 
this the Heathens, and thofe infeded with 
their principles, might adiiiit, without any 
prejudice to their fyftem of religion. For, 
according to their Theogony , the acknowledge- 
ment of one fupreme Deity, did not forbid the^ 
belief of others whom they fuppofed to be ge- 
nerated and fubordinate to him, — ^whom, like 
him, they believed to be immortal and with- 
out end of time. With the greateft propriety, 
therefore, does God draw the conclusion to 
which the preceding obfervations concerning 
his nature did fairly lead, but which he knew 
the deceitful influence of their prejudices 
would prevent them from making, namely, 
that befides hirriy there was no God, that is, none 
who deferved the title, however the folly of 
fome might dignify them with it. And here, 
before I have finiflied the remarks proper to 
be made upon this important paflage, is it not 
deferving of notice, that the Prophet is at the 
greateft pains to guard againft the application 
of this charader to any but him, to whom it, 
of right, belonged ? And for this purpofe, 
he tells thofe to whom his commiflion iSt him, 
that it was, Tbe Lord Jehovah , King of Ifrael, 
Their Redeemer yTbe Lord of Hojls, and not any 
other, who had thus pronounced concerning 
himfelf, / am the Firjl, and I am the Lajl, and 
bejtdes me there is no God. 

There are feveral other charaders under 

which the Deity is prefented to the view of 

Ifrael, all of which, were we to confider them 

3 feparateiy. 
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iepscrately, would be found to have the fame 
propriety, which has, in fo ftriking a manner, 
marked thofe already taken notice of. But it 
h unneceflary to mention any more of the 
charaders, by which he was known under 
this difpenfation. Thofe already taken notice 
jof, may ferve for the purpofe on account of 
which they are adduced. 

Plato informs us, that the great Socrates 
wifhed for a difcovery of the true names of 
the Deity, as the moft probable way of ar- 
riving at a juft knowledge of him *. What he 
fo evidently defired, we find, from the above 
indudion of titles which form the charader 
of the Deity, the people of Ifrael have been 
favoured with. And now, inftead of calling 
fuch difcovery, or the manner in which it was 
made, abfurd and unpbilofopbicalj At is fubmit'^ 
ted to the impartial reader, whether both da 
not appear to be the reverfe.. For furely, their 
natural and dired tendency was,— to beget in 
the minds of the Ifraelites, the moft relped:- 
ful fentiments of the Deity ,~-to form their 
tempers and lives for religion, as individuals^ 
—to npurifti their national confidetice in him, 
as a (immunity, — and to do both in a manner 
the moft promifing of fuccefs, becaufe the beft 
adapted to their genius, — the circumftaiK:es of 
time and place in which they were fituated^ 
and the prejudices of various kinds, and of the 
moft powerful influence, under which they- 
laboured 

mivn^^f^^p^ ftc. PlatQ in CnitjL 
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But, not to infift on obfervations of tluti 
nature at prefeilt, as they may perha|>s be 
made with greater advantage afterwards, up- 
on a reflex view of our fubjed, ^e proceed to 
the confideration 

SEC T. II. 

Of the Worjhip required from IfraeL 

t'T is impoffible to contemplate the charader 
-* of the Deity, without being led, by a na- 
tural train of feiltiment, to think of the wor- 
Ihip that is to be paid to hiln. This is an ho- 
mage juftly due from creatures, who have an 
inunediate, conftant, and abfolute dependence 
upon him. The reafonablenefs of offering a 
worfliip to the Deity being once admitted, the 
next inquiry comes to be into the nature of 
it, and the acceptable manner of performing 
it. 

Againft the nature of the worfliip required 
of lirad and the maimer of performing it, 
there arie not a few objc6Hons raifed by thofe 
who are difpofed to davil. They are at great 
pains to reprefent it, in both thefe refpec^s, as 
unworthy of the Deity to recommeiid, — ^be-^ 
Idw him to accept, and fuch as muft mlflead 
thofe who are called to be engaged in it. 

The charge is bold ; and would need to be 
well fupported, to deferve regatd. For this 
purpofe, they allege that no worfliip but what 
is fpiritual can be acceptable to the Deity, 
who is himfelf a pure Spirit j and lih^efore 

E that 
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that a manner of worfhip fo loaded as this is, 
•vjith a multitude of external rites, can never 
be fo : Nay, that it has a tendency to beget 
ia the minds of the worfliippers, the groflell 
fentiments of him ; and, by thefe means, in- 
ftead of improving, to corrupt both their 
principles, and manners. 
► It is very readily admitted, that a worfhip 
which is fpiritual, that is, which proceeds 
from, and is animated by, a true devotion in 
the heart, can alone be acceptable to a Being 
fuch as God is. Nor does the Mofaic inftitu- 
tion of religion, require, or approve of, any 
other. This is an aflertion that will not, 
I know, be admitted without a proof, efpe- 
cially as, it muft be owned, appearances are 
againft it. 

The befl way to inveftigate this proof, is to 
take a particular view of the worfliip enjoin- 
ed. And when we have done fo, we fliall, I 
hope, in the iflue, find that it is no other, 
than what fober and unbiafled reafon mull 
approve. The mode of performing it, may, 
at firft, appear incompatible with this charac- 
ter of it > but if it can be made appear (as I 
hppe it can) th^t it was perfedly fuited to the 
genius of the people of Ifrael and the circum- 
%nces of the times in which it obtained, and 
alfo admirably calculated to promote that fpi- 
rit of devotion, which it was intended to ex- 
pyefs, it will be readily allowed to be juftly 
deferying of the chara6ter I have given of it. 

Before we enter on the confidexation of the 
nature and manner of the Jewifli worfliip, the 

rite 
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rite of circumcijion claims our attention. This 
was the rite of initiation into the Jewifh 
church, and falls very properly to be inquired 
into, before the examination of its particular 
fervices. 

Concerning the origin of this rite of the 
Jewifh religion, various opinions have been 
entertained. Among the ancients, Herodotus^ 
Diodortis Siculus, Celfus^ and Julian, and among 
the moderns, Marpam, Shaftejburyy Middkton, 
Voltaire^ and others, have maintained (for 
what reafon is hard to fay, if not to difparage 
it) that it did obtain in Egypt, long before it 
was pradifed by Abraham. 

That it did obtain pretty early among the 
Egyptians is not denied j though I humbly 
think, not near fo early as the advocates for 
this opinion would allege. 

What moll of the ancients, and all the mo-^ 
dems, have advanced on this fubjedl, has ta- 
ken its rife from what Herodotus and Diodorus 
have written concerning it. 

That the reader may judge for himfelf, it 
may not be improper to lay before him, in a 
Ihort extrad, the fentiments of both upon it* 
Herodotus fays (to give his opinion in Englifli, 
for the fake of thofe who may not have accefs 
to the original), " That the Colchians, Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians, are alone, of all men, 
avotfX^i from the beginning. And that the 
Phenicians and Syrians who were in Pale- 
ftine, acknowledge they were taught this 
rite by the Egyptians. But, with refpcd 
to the Egyptians and Ethiopians, I cannot 
. E » " take 
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^ take upon me to fay which of them received,- 
" it from the other, fpr that it feemed to be 
" of ancient ftanding*/' 

DiodoruSj writing of the Jews and Colchians,^ 
both which he feems to have conlidered as 
colonies from Egypt, obferves in fupport of 
this opinion, — " That their children were cir- 
" cumcifed according to an ancient cuftom, 
" which obtained in Egypt, and was borrow- 
" ed by them, from thence f /' 

That the fentiments of thefe writers, are, 
by no means, decifive upon this fubjecft, will 
evidently appear; from the following remarks^^ 

In the firft place, may it not be obferved as. 
to Herodotus, that he fpeaks not a word of 
the Jetws ? And it can with no degree of cer- 
tainty, be inferred that he meant them, by 
the Phenicians and Syrians in Paleftine. But, 
fhould this be granted, pray, where is the 
proof of the fad he alleges ? It refts folely 
upon his ipfe dixit yOVy at leaft, upon the infor- 
mation of the Egyptian priefts, to whom he 
was obliged for all his intelligence in this 
matter. But who can admit this authority to 
be fufEcient to fupport fuch an opinion, when, 
it is coniidered that it is, if not exprefsly con- 
tradided by the Jews themfelves, rendered 
improbable from a variety of confiderations, 
which all feem to indicate a quite different 
origin of this pradice :|; ? 

Who 



♦ Hcrodot. lib. 2. cap. 104. \J^ioAot. Sicul. lib. i. 

:( Jofephus obferves (.Aatui. l^b. u cap,. 8) tbaty by the in- 

. ^ ' dulgcnce 
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Who that is, in the leaft^ acquainted with, 
the national charader of the Egyptians, can 
be ignorant of that pride for which they were 
diftinguifhed ? And is it not probable that* 
they niight be, from thence, prompted to af- 
fedl the honour of originality in this, as in all 
the other religious rites which they pradifed? 
To have acknowledged that they derived 
them from any other, would have been a con- 
defcenfion not to be expeded from them. 

But why infill, from this paflage of Hero- 
dotus, that the pradice of circumcifion was 
derived from Egypt ? There is no neceffity 
for fuch an interpretation. It needs imply lio 
more, than that the pradice was a very early 
one. So indeed he^ in eSed, himfelf explains 
it. It is true, he fays, this pradice was 
among the Egyptians, aw-'afx*'^ But this does 
by lio means imply that they were the firft 
who ufed it ; but only that the ufe of it was {o 
early among them, that they could not fix the 
prdcife time of its origin. And that Herodo- 

E 3 tUB 

diligence of Pharoah, he had an opportunity of converfing 
with the moft learned in his kingdom — that he was high in 
reputation among them for his knowledge; and that he took 
the opportunities thus given him, to fet them right, as to 
many of their rites and ceremonies in religion; and therefore 
is it not more probable that they would have borrowed from 
him, for whom they had fuch a veneration, than that he fliould 
borrow from them ? 

It is true, it may be alleged th^t the authority of Jofephus 
upon this point is but of little weight. On a point of fuch 
antiquity, it may be confidered as no more than the authority 
of Rabfaiinical traditions. But furely it deferves as much re<- 
gard upon ihe one fide, as Herodotus and Diodorus do on the 
other. 
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tus meant no more by this phrafe, is prefume- 
able from the reafon he afligns for the diffi- 
culty of determining, whether the Egyptians 
# learned it from the Ethiopians, or the JEthi- 
opians from the Egyptians, namely, that it 
feems to have been of ancient Jianding. And 
might not the Egyptian priefts have faid, with 
the greateft propriety, that it was of ancient 
{landing, when they gave this information to 
Herodotus^ even though we Ihould fuppofe it 
iutroduced into Egypt, long after it was 
pradifedby Abraham and his defcendants * ? 

DiodoruSy it muft be owned, is more exprefs. 
But it is evident, that the account he gives 
of the origin of this practice in deducing it 
from Egypt, proceeds upon a miftake. He 
fuppofes the Jews, as well as the Colchians, 
to be a colony from Egypt ; and from thence 
concludes, that, becaufe the Colchians very 
probably borrowed this rite from the Egyp- 
tianSfrfo^id the Jews alfo. 

Thus, from thefe few remarks, the boafled 
teftimonies of Herodotus and Diodorus, muft 
evidently appear to be far from decifive upon 
this point. ^ But, were they even as explicit 
as could be defired, would there not be a de- 
gree of-unfairnefs in giving credit to them, 
becaufe they favour a particular hypothefis, 
while yet a ver j different account of the mat- 
ter is given by another author, who lived 

much 

* Circumcifion was inftituted in the 99th year of Abraham's 
age, that is, A. M, 2107, or ante Chrift. 1893. — AndHero-» 
dotU3 was hot bora till an. ante Chrift. 484, that iS| 140^ 
yc^rs, ^fter the jaftitutipn of circum^ifipn^ 
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much nearer the times and events of which 
he writes, and who had the fulleft informa- 
tion with refped to every thing he records 
concerning them ? 

But, to pafs over what thefe ancient au- 
thors have faid upon the fubjed, with thefe! 
few curfory remarks, let us examine the mat- 
ter in another light, and we fliall find that 
there are the ftrongeft prefumptions againft 
their alleged origin of this pradice. 

It muft be admitted, becaufe evident from 
the Mofaic hiftory, (unlefs its authority could 
be difcredited) that Abraham went into 
Egypt upwards of twenty years before we 
hear any thing of circumcifion *. And as it 
is not to be doubted but he would become 
acquainted, during his flay there, with the 
great lines of their religious fyflem f , might 
it not be imagined, that this very circumflance 
would have determined him againfl the ufe of 
the rite, he is fuppofed to have borrowed 
from them ? 

It is evident that his journey into Egypt, 

was not till after his call from Haran, in 

Chaldea. And if we fuppofe him, as fome 

E 4 have 

♦ Abraham was 75 years of age when he left Haran and tra- 
velled into Egypt, but it was not till he was 99 that he circum- 
cifed Ifhmael, &c. See Gen. xii. 4. compared witli Gen. xvii. 

+ His acquaintance with the Egyptian fyftem of religion, is 
prefumable from what has been obferved in note, p. 68. But, 
left this account, as coming from a Jew, might be fufpefted, 
let me obferve that it is, in the great lines of it, confirmed by 
Melo and Nicolaus Damafccnus. See Shuckford's connection, 
&c. Vol.11., p. 34j 3S- 
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have done, to have been expelled his own 
country for his averfion tp idolatry *, or, ac- 
cording to the fcripture account of the mat- 
ter, chofen to be the fupporter of the religion 
of the true God, againft the (preading influ- 
ence of idolatry, is it to be imagined that he 
would make choice of a rite from the religioi^ 
of fuch grofs idolaters, efpecially as th6re wa^ 
nothing inviting in it, but, on the contrary^ 
every thing that could dlfTuade from it? Or. 
\£ we could fuppofe that Abraham might, 
from fome motives unknown to us, have beei| 
determined in favour of this rite, I would afk^ 
— Is it to be imagined that God, to pleafe 
Abraham, would have adopted it into that 
religion, which, by the means of his family, 
he was to teach the world ? Is there not ra- 
ther reafon to think, that the ufe of it among 
the Egyptians would have determined him 
againfl it? efpecially as it is well known, that 
one reafon, and a principal one too, of the 
choice of Abraham and of the laying the 
foundations of his church in his family, was 
to counterad the influence of that idolatry, 
which was then like to overfpread the world. 
The only objedion of weight that feems to 
prefs hard upon this account of the origin of 
circumcifion, is — the fuppofed improbability 

that 

* Jofephus tells us (Antiq. lib. i. cap. 7.) that he was the 
firft who taught openly that there was out one God, the crea* 
tor of all things 5 — that becaufe he defei^ded this opinion, and 
enforced it upon others, the inhabitants of Chaldea and Me- 
sopotamia rofe feditioufly againft him, and that to avoid their 
, outrage he fled to the land of Cdaaan« 

See alfo Judith v. 8. 
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that the Egyptians would hare borrowed it> 
from the Ifraelites. Thus fome would repre* 
fent tjje matter. " Confidering the high coa- 
" tempt which the Egyptians entertained of 
^^ the Ifraelites, and their religion : — ^Df the 
" one^ on account of the fervile ftate to which 
" they were reduced; and — of the other, on 
" account of the impious and impure abomi- 
♦* nations, with which, in their opinion, it 
" was fluffed; is it not extremely improbable, 
" fay they, that they w^ould adopt fuch a 
" bloody rite, from fo detefted a religion, and 
^^ tranfmit it, as facred, to their defendants ?" 

In the objedion, thus ftated, it muft be aU 
lowed, there is fomething very plaulible* But, 
at the fame time, it is humbly contended, there 
is nothing conclufive. 

It is readily granted that the averfion which 
the Egyptians had to the Ifraelites at firft, 
joined with the nature of the rite itfelf, might 
nave greaUy prejudiced them againft it. But 
when, under the aufpicious and popular admi- 
niftration of Jofeph, the Egyptians came to 
think better of the Ifraelites, might they not 
have become better di^qfed towards their re- 
ligion alfo ? And if, as Pbilo hints^ they 
could be either weak or {uperftitious enough 
to imagine, that the great increafe or popula- 
tion of Ifrael was owing to the ufe of this 
rite, we can eafily conceive how their pride 
might ftoop fo far as to adopt it into their re- 
ligion. 

Nay, another reafon may be alligned for 
the Egyptians adopting this rite from the re- 
ligion of the Ifraelites. It is well known that 

the 
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the Heathens admitted an Intercommunity of 
worfhip, in honour of each others gods. And, 
upon this principle, might not the Egyptians, 
according to their fyftem, have joined with 
the Ifraelites, in the ufe of this rite prefcribed 
by their God ? Or, if the averfion they had 
to the Ifraelites would have prevented their 
Ihowing this mark of refpedl to their God. 
might it not, according to another principle 
of their religion, be accounted for, even from 
the terror of his greatnefs ? 

They had received many irrefragable' 
proofs, not only of the great power, but alfo 
of the fuperiority, of the God of Ifrael to 
their own Deities, efpecially, in the manner, the 
triumphant manner, in which he wrought their 
deliverance from the bondage under which 
they groaned. Might they , not, therefore, 
have adopted this rite of his inftitution, (if we 
fuppofe the adoption of it fo late) in hopes 
that, by fuch a mark of honour and refped, 
they might be able to court him over from 
their enemies to themfelves, as was often at- 
tempted in other cafes, by evocatory facri- 
fices ? 

I do not fay upon which of thefe princi- 
ples, or if upon any of them, the Egyptians 
adopted the rite of circumcifion. But I hum- 
hlj imagine any of them is fuflicient to remove 
tne force of the objedion, which would deny 
its derivation from the Ifraelites,* on account 
of the alleged improbability of it. 

But fhould it ftill be inlGfted on, that, for the 

reafons mentioned in the objedion, it is impro- 

I babic 
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bablethat the Egyptians fhould have bor* 
rowed this' rite from the Ifraelites, . yet, why 
fhould it from thence be inferred that the it 
raelites borrowed it from them? Such an 
opinion muft reft upon the authority of 
Herodotus and Diodorus; and yet, it con- 
cerns the advocates for it, to aflign a good 
reafon, why a greater regard fhould be paid 
to the teftimony of thefe in fupport of it, than 
to that of Mofes againft it. And till they do 
fo, I cannot underftand why a preference 
fhould be claimed. 

But not to infift on a larger proof of the 
Divine origin of this practice *, let us attend 
to the defign of it j and the propriety of infti- 
tuting fuch' a rite, will be found to ftand jus- 
tified, againft all the torrent of ridicule that 
has been direded againft it. 

To. underftand the defign of it the better, 
it will be neceflary to attend to the time and 
occafion of its appointment. , , 

A certain writer f , juflly celebrated for 
his learning and his regard for religion, en- 
tertains a very fingular opinion, as to both. 

He fuppofes it to have been one of the ori- 
ginal inftitutions, appointed immediately af- 
ter the fall; and that though retained here 
and there, it had been left off in Abraham's 

country, 

* Sec what relates to the origin of circumcifion largely 
handled by Dr Findlay, in his vindication of the Sacred Books, 
againft the cavils of M. Voltaire* 

f See Forbes's Thoughts, concerning religion, natural and 
Tcvealcd, and the manner of underftanding revelation, tend- 
ing to ihow that Chriftianity is, indeed very near, as old 99 
tb^ creation. 
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country, where idolatry began to prevaM ; and 
therefore, that it was renewed when he was 
feleded to be the father of a people, who 
were to become the keepers of the facred ora- 
cles. He alfo fuppofes that the original in- 
tention of it was, — to be a memorial to man- 
• kind of the evils brought upon them by an 
improper gratification of appetite, and thus 
to guard them agairift an undue indulgence of 
it for the future. 

But, great as the regard is which is due to 
fiich an author, I muft be allowed to fay, that 
there feems to be no foundation for this opi- 
nion, in the facred hiftory. Every circum- 
ftance in the appointment of this rite to Abra- 
ham, feems to indicate that particulai: time to 
l>e the aera of its inftitution. 

We have an account of the inftitution of 
circumcifion Gen. xvii. lo. &c. From this, 
it evidently appears to be connefted with the 
covenant which God had before entered into 
with Abraham, and had confirmed at this 
time. 

The promife of a fon made to Abraham, at 
fo advanced a period of life, was not more 
acceptable to him, than the accomplifliment 
of it muft have appeared improbable. Accord- 
ing to the ordinary courfe of nature, appear- 
ances feemed to be againft it. No wonder, 
therefore, if his faith fliould need fomething 
to confirm it. 

Abraham, from the very firft mention of 
the promife made to him, feems to have en- 
tertained no doubt of the accompliibment of 

3 i% 
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it, in ^due time. Accordingly we are toldi 
(Gen. XV. 6.) that " he believed in the Lord, 
" and he counted it to him for righteout 
** nefs.". But though,, at receivir^ the pro-i' 
mife, he feems to have given full credit te^ 
the performance of it, yet as, betwixt the mst^ 
king of this covenant and the renewal of it, ai 
confiderable time had intervened, without' 
any appearance that looked more favourable^> 
than when it was entered into, he aflcs God^ 
verfe 8. whereby he might know that he 
fhould inherit the promifed land% — This he 
did, not fo much from any diffidence he yet 
had in the Divine promife, as from an appre*- 
hcnlion or fear, that a delay in the accom* 
plifhment of it, might, at fome unguarded 
moment, and in fonie difadvantageous fitua- 
tion, ftagger his faith in it. 

From a gracious regard, at once to the fin- 
cerity andweaknefs of his faith,. God is plea*^ 
fed to grant him what he aiked. And, for 
this purpofe, he appoints the ufe of a rite^, 
which might, at once, ferve as a memorial ofr 
his promife and a confirmation of that faiths 
in it which was required, and was neceflary- 
to animate all the fervices of religion. 

It is evident from the facred hiflory, that, 
the covenant God entered into with Abraham, 
included his pofterity. And as, from thencej^^ 
a long fucceffion of ages became necefTary to^ 
carry the feveral parts of it into aecomplifh- 
ment, did not this circumftance require the. 
inftitution of a rite, that fhould continue till, 
it did take place, that fo. a remembrancer of 

God's 
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God's promife might, at no fubfequent pe- 
riod, be wanting ? 

" Be it fo, but (may it be afked) might not 
^^ a '^rite lefs liable to exception have been 
** pitched upon for this purpofe ?" To this it 
might fuffice to reply — that the choice muft 
ke allowed to belong to God, without his be- 
ing under any obligations to aflign the parti- 
cular reafons of it. But, though we do not 
pretend to guefs all the reafons which there 
might have been for it, we may difcern enough 
to vindicate the inftitution. 

I already obferved, that one great delign of 
the inftitution of this rite, was to confirm not 
only the faith of Abraham, but of his pofte- 
rity, in the promifes made to him. From this 
conlideration, there arifes an evident ground* 
of propriety in it. Hudr-God pitched upon 
any fign that fhould but rarely occur, or was 
jiot always to be feen, we may conceive, that, 
in many cafes, where the affiftance of it might 
be needed, it might be wanting. Whereas, 
by carrying about this fign in their very 
flefh, they never could be in circumftances, 
where they had not ftill prefent to them, 
what was fufficient to confirm their faith in 
the Divine promifes, made to their anceftors. 

Clofely conneded with their faith in the 
Pivine promife, was the influence it was cal- 
culated to have upon religious pradice. To 
this, fuch a rite was admirably fubfervient. 
Like every other rite in this religion, it had 
an important moral couched under it. It re- 
minded them of the promife of God, and fo 

encouraged 
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encouraged them in his fervice. It, at the 
fame time, not obfcurely hinted to them the 
nature of it, and the obligations they were 
under to mortify every irregular appetite, by 
reprefenting the indulgence of thefe as incom* 
patible with the charader of a people devoted 
to God, or who would hope that their fervices 
would be acceptable to him. 

It had an excellent moral tendency in ano- 
ther point of view. 

In the circumftances in which it was ap- 
pointed to Abraham, it not only ferved as a 
proper confirmation of his faith, by being a 
memorial of the Divine promife. It was alio 
an excellent proof and illuftration of his faith 
and piety, in fubmitting to an operation of fo 
much Rain and danger, and at a period that 
feemed to fruftrate all the great hopes which 
the Divine promife was calculated to raife in 
his mind. Now, let it be confidered, that 
the defign of God in the feledion of Ifrael, 
was not fo much to diftinguifli them by their 
defcent from Abraham according to the flelh, 
as by the imitation of his faith and other vir- 
tues. And what could be better calculated 
for this purpofe, than fuch an exhibition of 
them ? As often as they thought on this rite, 
fo extraordinary in itfelf, it is almoft impollible 
but they mull have thought on their illuftrious 
anceftor, who firfl fubmitted to it. And as 
in this inftance of his obedience, they were 
naturally led to difcem the faith, piety, and 
devotion that animated his condudt, were they 
not from thence led to the imitation of him 

in 
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Itt thofe virtues, which fo eminently di^ffiecf 
Ms charader, and rendered him fo great a fa- 
vourite of Heaven ? This could not fail to re- 
call him often to their remembrance, and to 
beget in their minds fentiments of the higheft 
efteem and refpedl far him. And nothing cani 
be more natural, (if they did not fuffer them- 
felves to be feduced by the influence of paf- 
lion) than to copy the lAaiiiiers of one they 
had fuch juft reafon to admii'e. And now let 
us but refle<5l upon the circumftances of thofe 
early ages,— that the revelations yet vouch- 
fafed to them Were but few, — that the ufe of 
Ifetfers was probably altogether unknown a- 
iliong them, and, — confequently that any 
knowledge they had of religion, could have 
been communicated only by tradition, and it 
is humbly fubmitted, if, in fuch a fituation, 
this infKtution was not admirably exprelfive of 
the above purpofes intended by it* 

Beiides the reafons for the infiitution of this 
rite, which have been already taken notice of, 
there is another which muft not be ovetlooked, 
aild that is, — that it feems to have been in- 
tended as a badge of diftindion, betwixt the 
defcendants of Abraham and the nations around 
them * J which, by the by, is a Ihrewd pre- 
fuiflption, that, when the pradice was begun 

by 

• This 18 not only evident from the facrcd record, and from 
the teftimony of Jofephus ; Tacitus alfo fhows die general 
opinion in his time, concerning the defign of it,^ when he fays 
t—^f Circumcidere genitalia inftituere^ ut diverfitate oofcantur." 
Hift. lib. 5- 
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by Abraham, it did not obtain in Egypt or 
any where elfe. 

Before that time mankind were pretty much 
agreed in the worfhip of the one true God ; 
and therefore fuch a rite, confidered as a badge 
of diftinftion, was unneceflary. But when, 
now, they became divided into the worfhip-^ 
pers of many gods, there muft appear an evi- 
dent propriety in it, as the ufe of it ferved for 
a virtual acknowledgment of the true God, 
and their determined refolution to adhere to * 
his fervice. — ^That in this fenfe it was to be 
underftood by thofe who fubmitted to it, feems 
evidently to have been the fentiments of the . 
Apbftle Paul (Gal. v. 3.), who {^ys-^T'bat 
every one who is circumcifed becomes a debtor to 
the whole law. 

We may alfo be able to trace fome not ob- 
fcure hints of fuch a defign by this rite, in the 
pradtice of fubfequent ages, which feems to 
have a reference to it. We know that the 
votaries of particular deities, were diftin- 
guifhed by their fpecial fignature^ fuch as, — a 
thunderbolt for Jupiter,~an ivy-leaf for Bac- 
chus, &c. — And thefe marks or brands, which 
were eftecmed facred, were confidered as pub- 
lic marks of their confecretion to the fervice 
of that deity *. Could we imiagine that this 
cuftom had obtained before the inftitution of 
circumcifion (and of this kind fome think 

F wore 

♦ Sec Spencer de Legib. Ritual. Hebneor. lib. ii. cap. 14. 
— Mede's Works, p. 5 1 1. — See alfo fomething on this fubjeft, 
though applied to a different purpofe, Lowman's Rational, 
&c. p. 236. 
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were the rites, alluded to Levit. xix. 28, pra6ki^ 
fed by the Heathens at the funerals of their 
friends, and with a view to render the infernal 
deities propitious to them), we fhould be apt to 
think, that it had been intended as a eounter- 
dillindion of the worfliipper^ of the true God# 
But, as there is feafon to think, that the ufe 
pf fuch fignatures, pundures, or marks^ is of 
a much later date, or, at leaft, that fuch ai> 
application of them is fo, the probability, I 
think, is*-that it had taken its rife from the 
practice of circumcifion* And fo it becomes 
a prefumptive evidence, that one of the original 
defigns of it was,-— to ierve as a diftindion of 
the worfhippers of the true God, from thofe 
of the fiditious deities around them,^ 

It is true, this rite, by being afterwards 
adopted by other nations, ceafed to be any 
longer €harad:erifl:ical of the Jews. But it 
was not, on that account, to be fuperfeded-r 
This was but one end of its inftitution. The 
ufe of it was continued for its fubferviency to 
the other ends propofed by it*^ Aijid it de- 
fervea to be taken notice of, that, a» it was 
neceflary to preferve fuch a diflin<9:ion betwixt 
Jews and Gentiles as fliould keep the feniier 
from being corrupted by the latter, — fo, when 
circumcifion (for the reafon juft now mei>- 
tioned) ceafed to be fufficient for this purpofe, 
a pompous ritual was inftituted, which, at the 
fame' time that if ferved for other valflable 
purpofes, anfwered equally wxll for keeping 
upthisdiftindion. 

This much feemed neceflary in vindication 

of 
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of the original, and in illuftration of the de- 
fign, of this rite, by which mankind were to 
be initiated into the church of God, under a 
part of the Abrahamic and the whole of the 
Mofaic difpenfations ^. And as^ from ^hat 
has been offered on the fubjed, the rfeafon- 
ablenefi of it, will, I hope^ be admitted, let 
us now addrefs oui*felves to the particular bu^ 
finefs of this fed:ion,---the conil deration of the 
religious worfhip required of Ifrael. 

This may be confidered as confifting of two 
parts,-**-the mbre ordinary and ftated, and — 
the more folemil and occaiionah 

At firft fight> neither of thefe feems to have 
a very favourable alpedl upon a pure and ra-* 
tionai devotion : But ^ more narrow infpec- 
tion will remove thefe prejudices, and give us 
quite different fentiments concerning them. 

The flibjed: of facrifice is one of thofe upon 
which the learned have beflowed great atten-* 

F 3 tion, 

♦ When, In th^ courfe of this worlc, I fpeak of what are 
tommonly called, Thfe t^atriarchal, Abrahamic^ Mofdicy and 
Chrifiidn difpenfations of religion, it may be proper, once fdi* 
all, to inform the reader, that I do not confider them as fo 
ihany different difpenfations, independent of, and unconnefted 
with, otte atiothef, but a^ fo mahy parts of' a great whole : 
though, to aVoid the trouble that vw)uld neccflarily arife from 
the frequent mention of this diftin£tion, I ufe the ordinary 
and. vulgar mode of expreffion^ with refpe£l to them^ Pro- 
J>erly fpeak ing, there has been biit one difpcnfation of God'9 

Eace tt> mankind, from the beginning, — but one religion that 
8 derived its origin from God i What is called the different 
difpenfations, or, if you will, modifications of it, being no 
hiore than the gradual openings oi his plan, is Hj^t circum- 
ftances of the world, and the improvements of mankind^ wguU 
sdmit, and fcemed to require. 
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tion, and yet have run into very difFerent 
fentlments. 

In an inquiry of this nature, the principal 
defign of which is to judge of the propriety 
and importance of the rite, our firft concern 
fhould be to be fatisfied of its origin; for, if 
it is of human, and not of divine, inftitution, 
we have nothing to do with it. 

The antiquity of the pradice is univetfally 
acknowledged, but the origin of it differently 
accounted for. 

A certain author*, not only to difcredit 
the pradice, but to reach a ftroke againft re- 
ligion, reprefents it as the pious fraud of fome 
defigning priefts, who, taking the advantage of 
the ignorance, fuperftition, and credulity of 
the people, promoted the trade of fo gainful 
a butchery, from the hopes of referving fome 
of the choice pieces for themfelves. To this 
purpofe he exprefles himfelf upon the fubjedt. 
" It is probable that the Heathen priefts, who 
" ihared with their gods, and referved the 
" beft bits for themfelves, had the chief hand 
" in this, as well as in all other gainful fiipcr- 
*^ ftitions, while the deluded people^ who many 
" times fuffered by the fcarcity of provifions, 
^' were at vaft expence in maintaining thefe 
" holy butchers, whofe very trade infpired 
'* them with cruelty. And it is. probable, 
*^ that this abfurd notion prevailed, like all 
*^ other abfurdities^ by degrees ; and that, at 
^' firft, facrifices were only religious feafts, 
• " either 

♦ Cliriftianity as old as the Creation, Vol. I. p. 79. 
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" either in commemoration of fome national 
" benefit, where, 'after God, their great Be- 
" nefador, was celebrated, they commemora- 
ted their particular benefadors: — or elfe, 
** feafls were made on a private account by 
" the mafter of a family, upon fhearing his 
" flieep, gathering in the fruits of the earth, 
^* &c. where thofe who affifted him were en- 
" tertained, and joyfully joined in giving 
^' thanks to the Author of thofe bleflings, with- 
** out deftroying or burning any part of the 
" creature given for their ufe : And the ma- 
^'* fter of the family, was, no doubt, mafter 
" of the ceremonies, at his own feaft. But 
" this fimple method not pleafing certain 
" perfons, who were refolved to have the beft 
^' fliare in all thofe religious feafts, they per- 
*' fuaded the people, that it was necelTary 
^* fome part of the flefh of animals fhould Ibe 
" burnt to feed the hungry noftrils of the 
" Deity, delighted with the fweet favour of 
" burnt flefh; and the better part to be refer- 
" ved unburnt for themfelves, to whom the 
" flaying of the animals and the offering them 
" up, was appropriated/' 

This indeed is fuch a fhamelefs, and, at the 
fame time, fuch a weak, attack upon^ religion 
and its minifters, that it is perhaps doing it 
too much honopr to take notice of it* Few 
words are necefTary to expofe, either the igno- 
rance or malevolence from which it proceeds. 
It affords fcope for many fevere ftridures. 
I beg leave, however, to difmifs it with one 
remark,— that had the author but allowed 

F 3 himfelf 
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himfelf to confider, that the pradice, even of 
animal facrifice, was in ufe long before the 
inllitution of a regular priefthood (though he 
would, to ferve his purpofe, infinuate the 
contrary), he might have been afhkihed to 
aflign it, either to the avarice or luxury of the 
priefts* 

Others, viewing this as a practice glaringly 
abfurd, have fuppofed that it took its rife 
from an opinion that the objedls of worfhip, 
were of like paffions with thofe who offered 
it. From thence they imagined that mankind, 
in their early, rude, and uncultivated ftate, 
imparted to their great and common Bene- 
fador, a Ihare of thofe things in which they 
moll delighted themfelves, not doubting, be- 
caufe they were pleafed with them, but he 
would be fo too. 

This is the opinion of the author of Phile- 
mon to Hydaipes, or The Hijiary of falfe Reli- 
gion.'-^ln fupport of this hypothefis, he has 
offered very little, though, I humbly think, 
it would require a great deal, to gain credit 
to it,--much more indeed than is neceffary to 
vindicatje that which it oppofes. 

Other fchemes have been adopted to ac- 
count for the origin pf this pradice, which, 
though more plaulible than any of the forr 
mer, do nqt appear to be well founded.— I 
Ihali mention one of them* 

Some have fuppofed the pradice to be co- 

*?val with> or, at leaft, to have commenced 

foon after, the fall of man, and to have con-i 

^jnued, w-it^om; any appoip^nien; of God, ta 
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he the mode in which mankind chofe to ex- 
prefs their devotion, till, foon after giving the 
law, it received the divine fanftion. Then, 
fay they, God was pleafed, by a fpecial ap- 
pointment of it and the whole ritual that 
concerned it, to indulge Ifrael in a pradice 
of which they feemed paffionateiy fond, and, 
by introducing a reformation, to guard them 
againft the abufes into which they were apt 
to run. I>r Spencer argues warmly in favour 
of this opinion ^,^ — So doe;s alfb Grotiusf* 
And both feem to think, that a very clear 
hint in fupport of it is given by the prophet 
Jeremiah, chap* vii. 22. 

I mull own I am greatly furprifed to find 
fo great a ftre&laid upon this paffage, by fuch 
learned men. For furely, if it is but candid- 
ly attended to, it mull be allowed to contain 
nothing againft the Divine inftitution of facri- 
lice, long before the time they would fix for 
it. 

It is acknowledged, liifty prior to the gi- 
ving of the law, or rather the worlhip of the 
Ifolden calf, we find no account of the infti-r 
tution of facrifice : But the reception it had 
from Ifrael, long before this time, is no fmall 
prefumption in favour of a much more early 
origin. This of itfelf feems to contain a tacit 
acknowledgment, that both Mofes an4 Ifrael 
were fully fatisfied of its divine origin, though 
the time of it was fo far back, that they could 

F 4 not 

• Vide Spencer Diflert. fecund, de Origine Sacrifkiorum 
f Grot, djp Veritate, &c. lib. v. cap. 8* 
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not eafily fix it, elfe it would not have had fb 
onuch regard paid to it, ?by either. 

A pofitive decifiou in favour of the Divine 
inftitution of facrifice, fo early as we find the 
firft mention made of the pradice, we do not 
pretend to. But if, in a cafe (fuch Ss this) 
^here we have an account of the practice, but 
none of the origin of it, the greater degree of 
probability ought to determine our judgment, 
we mull, I humbly think, give it in favour of 
its Divine origin. Every circumftance in the 
early hiftory of this pradice, feems to plead 
for this opinion. 

The firfl inflances of facrifice which we find 
any mention of in fcripture, (the'oldeft hiftory 
we have) are thofe of Cain and Abel. — ^And ' 
with refped to them, the attentive reader can- 
not but obferve',' that, when they addrefs 
themfelves to this ad of religion (for fuch it 
evidently was) there is no hint, either from the 
hiftory or their pradice, that would give us the 
leaft caufe to fufped^at it was of their inven- 
tion. But, if we could imagine them forward 
enough to venture, in the firft tranfports oi 
their zeal, to worfhip God, without any di- 
redion from him, is there the fmalleft reafon 
to think, that animal facrifice would have 
been the mode they would have pitched upon? 
Perhap3 there might appear fomething plau^ 
fible in the oblation of the fruit of trees, cakes 
of bread, honey, &c. as a tribute of gratitude, 
to God, confidered under the charader of their 
generoi^s Benefador. But how it ftiould ever 
enter into the human mind to imagine, that 

the 
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the efFulion of the blood of" an innocent animal 
could be acceptable ta- the Deity, muft, inde^ 
pendent of an appointment of God himfelf for 
this purpofe, be ever difEcult to reconcile 
with any principle of reafon. Let this fad: be 
but duly attended to, and it will be found to 
plead ftrongly for the divine origin of facri- 
fice. For, confidering how different the tafte^ 
fentiments, temper, and intereus of mankind 
are, it is humbly fubmitted, whether it be, ia 
the leafl degree, probable, that, had this been 
no more than a human invention, there ftiould 
have been an univerfal, or, at leaft, next to * 
univerfal, confent in it.^ This is what has 
never? happpened in any other inftance or 
mode of worfhip. And what reafon can be 
affigned, that is even'plaufible, why it fhould 
have happened in 'this ^ Nay, were there not 
many reafons, which (abftrading from a 
higher than human authority) would have 
made them ftrike out againft it ? — Or, could 
we fuppofe mankind (from what principle no 
matter) to have adopted this practice, yet 
what reafon could we have to iniagine that it 
would have met with the Divine approbation?* 
And yet do we not find the moft exprefs de- 
claration of fuch fervice being accepted in 
many inftances, and, in fome, in a manner 
that feems not obfcurely to indicate the Di- 
vine appointment of it ? 

Thus, with refped to the very fir ft facri- 
fices we have an account of, are we not told, 
that God had refped to Abel and his facrifice, 
becaufe (according to the information of an 

apoftle) 
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apoftle*) he ofFered it through faith, that is 
(for it can mean no lefs), in dutiful obedience 
to the Divine command that required if, and 
in humble dependence upon the Divine blef- 
fing which was promifed to reward it?-r-Nor 
is this alL We have an inftance, even of a 
direcft command from God himfelf, with re- 
fpedt to facrifice, prior to the alleged inftitu- 
tion of it in the plains of Sinai. It is in the 
cafe of Abraham Gen. xxii. 13. I know it 
may be faid that this was a particijlar cafe, 
and that from it we can infer nothing with 
refpeft to the praftice in early times. But if 
we Will confider how Mofes, by the fpecial 
command of God, appointed the whole cere- 
monial relating to facrifice, we cannot doubt 
but Ifrael was before well acquafhted with 
the pradice of facrificing. The manner in 
which he proceeds is evidently fuch as pre- 
fiippofes this f . 

Having thus, from the tnoft probable rea- 
fons, evinced the Divine origin of the pracr 
tice of facrificing, it may not be improper, 
before we offer a vindication of it, to take a 
view of the original defign of it. 

When, in theological writings, mention is 
made of facrifice, it is often in a very inde- 
finite fenfe. In the common acceptation of 
the word, it fignifies thofe animals that were 

devoted 

» Hek xl. 

+ See on the Divine Origin of Sacrifices, Shuckford's Conr 
peftipn of facred and proph. Hift. v. i. p. 79. Shuckford on 
the Creation and Fall of Man, Pref. p. 95. and Dr kichie oj\ 
ti^ Particular Do£^rines of ReveL vol. i. p. 144. 
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devoted to God, and a<ftually offered up up- 
on his altar. Stridly (peaking, however, it 
means any thing devoted to a holy and pious 
life ; and fo inckides all the offerings of a re- 
ligious kind, that were made unto God. 

The facrifices in ufe, under the Mofaic 
peconomy, were of different kinds, and re- 
ceived different denominations, according to 
the feveral lights in which they were viewed^ 
or the purpofes to which they were applied. 
The facred hiflory has not made anexaft diflri* 
bution of them, into their feveral clafles. They 
may, however, all, or the moft remarkable of*' 
them, be comprehended under the following--^ 
The Expiatory y Foederal^ Eucharijiic^ or Votive. 

It is not neccflary to be very nice in the 
feveral diflindions under which they are to 
be confidered. It w^ill be of more importance 
to afcertain the original defign and intention 
of them. 

As to this, very different fentiments have 
been entertained by thofe who have written 
upon the fubjed; and into thefe they feem to 
have been led, by too narrow and contraded 
views of it, and an attachment to fome fa- 
vourite fyflem derived from thence, in con^ 
fomaity to which they labour to explain every 
thing that relates to it. 

ThuSj fome have confidered facrifice as no 
more than a tribute paid by man, in humble 
acknowledgment of his dependence upon, and 
pbligations to, God. Others have confidered 
it aa an oblation of prayer and praife, expref- 
fcd in tlje filent language of adiop, or, ac-r 

cording 
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cording to the fimplicity of thofe early times, 
in figns and fymbols. Many have confidered 
them as a vicarious fubftitution of the animal 
to be facrificed, in place of the offender, — ^the 
inftituted mode of a confeffion of fin, and the 
means of obtaining the pardon of it. Not fa-^ 
tisfied with any of thefe views of facrifice, 
others have reprefented the defign of it to be 
penal, and confidered facrifice as a miild to 
be levied upon the finner, with an intention 
to lead him to repentance, and thereby pro- 
cure him the remifllon of his pall offences, 
and to deter him from the commiflion of the 
like in future, by rendering it thus expenfive 
to him. Some imagining that men would 
choofe a method of engaging the friendfhip 
of the Deity, fimilar to that which is pradi- 
fed in contrading and maintaining friendfhip 
with one another, look upon facrifice, as a 
facred or religious entertainment, in which 
the Deity vouchfafes to hold intercourfe and 
correfpondence with them, as his guefts. And 
there are not a few, who maintain that the 
principal defigrl of facrifice was to be a myftic 
hint, or typical reprefentation, of that great 
facrifice that tvas to be offered to God, in the 
death of his Son, for the reparation of his 
injured honour. 

My defign does not require that I fhould 
enter into a minute and critical examination 
of thefe, and the other fchemes that have 
been adopted by learned men, on this fubjed. 
All of them feem to have confined their views 
i;oo much, in the confideration of it. None 

of 
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of thefe fchemes, can give either a juft, or a 
full, idea of the original defign of this prac- 
tice. Nay, if we will view it unwarped by 
prejudice, we fhall find that it comprehends 
more than th^m all. 

The reafons for which men might be defi- 
rous to addrefs the Deity, may be eafily fi- 
gured out to be many, according to the va- 
riety of circumftances in which we may fup- 
pofe them placed. And facrifice was, in thofe 
early ages in which it firft obtained, intend- 
ed to be expreflive of their devotion in ali 
thefe. 

The Burnt-offering or Holocauft was, of all 
others, the moft ancient, and, according to 
fome; the only kind that obtained before the 
giving of the law at Sinai. What makes this 
the more probable is, — that, in the firft ages 
of the world, the fituation of mankind did 
not admit a complicated fervice in religion : 
And therefore it is reafonable to fuppofe, that 
God would, in condefcenfion to the imper- 
fedlion of their ftate, make [it as fimple as 
poflible. 

What the rites were, that, in this early 
period, attended the oblation of burnt-offer- 
ings, we cannot pofitively fay, becaufe we 
have but little relating to this, handed down 
to us. But one thing may be juftly prefumed, 
and that is, — ^that, as it was of Divine infti- 
tution, the whole ceremonial relating to it 
would be fixed by God. And if we will but 
attend to what was afterwards enjpined in 
the law of Mofes concerning it, we may fron> 

thence 
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thenc6 ct)njedlure fome of the early ufes that 
were made of it. 

Accordincf to feme, it was intended to be 
a general aft of deVotion,-^^ati acknowledge- 
•ment of the honour and worfhip due to God, 
under the charaders of their Creator, Gover- 
nor, and Lord. And, according to others^ 
it might be ufed in ads of particular devo- 
tion, and anftv^er all the purpofes which f^* 
orifices of the expiatory, euchariftic, and 
precatory kind, did afterwards : that is, might, 
according to the temper and mood of the 
worfhipper^ anfwer as a folemn confeflipn o£ 
fin, and an oblation of prayer and thankf- 
giving. Different inftances might be addu-^ 
ced of fuch an application of it. But it is 
unneceflary* Every one's own reading will 
fuggefl: many of them* . 

WhcQ mankind became greatly incrcafedy 
and formed into focieties, and God faw pro- 
per to enlarge the ritual of religion, the an^ 
cient mode of facrificing was ftill retained^ 
but became more reftrided in the purpofes 
for which it was ufed. 

Under the Mofaic oeconomy, the oblation 
of burnt-offerings was prefented for fins in g€-» 
neral, confidered as an obftrudion of the 
Divine favour. When they found it neceflTary 
to copfefs their finsy with arty particular fpe- 
cification of them j Jin-offerings "w^re appointed 
for this purpofe. And as prayers generally 
accompanied the one as well as the other^ 
both might, not improperly, be called preca^ 
tory. 

2 In 
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In the courfe of the Divine providence^ 
mankind were furnlflied with many occafions 
for thankfgiving, both as focieties and indi- 
viduals i and, — to excite, inflame, and exprefs 
St Spirit of gratitude, facrifices of the eucha- 
riflic kind were appointed. Of this fort were 
mofl of th.G peace-offerings i 

In thofe early ages, when the world was, 
as it were, in its Infancy, and mankind flood 
in need of every degree of tendemefs iij the 
manner in which they were to be dealt with, 
God was gracioufly pleafed, the more fuccefs- 
fuUy to engage their dutiful fervlce, to deal 
with them in the way of covenant. And that 
the tranfadion might aiFed them the more, 
and the better fecure their obedience, by en- 
couraging their faith in the promifed reward 
of it, certain facrifices were appointed to ac- 
company it, and from thence thefe have, by 
fome, been denominated Fcederal facrifices. 

The people of Ifrael could not but fee that 
they, in a particular manner, owed the fruit- 
fulnefs of the land in which they were fettled, 
to ^he blefling of the Divine providence. Gra- 
titude would naturally prompt them to ac- 
knowledge this by fome ad of religion. The 
offering of the firji-fruits was appointed for 
that purpofe. 

I might run through the confideration of 
the other kinds of facrifice. But my defign 
does not make it neceffary to enter more par- 
ticularly into this. All I propofe is only to 
inquire into the propriety of the pradlce in 
general, which has, by fome, been fo mucl\ 

inveighed 
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inveiglied againft. And therefore, to what 
has been faid of facrifices adapted to particu- 
lar occafions, I beg leave only to add, — that 
there was one fpecies which went under the 
name of the daily facrificey becaufe it was to 
be offered every day, evening and morning. 
And this was of that nature, that, having a 
refped to the whole fdciety, it might be con- 
iidered as an ad of national devotion, — in an 
humble confeffion and acknowledgment of 
fin, and prayer for tht pardon of it. 

And now, from the imperfed view (and it 
is no more) which we have exhibited of the 
defign of this ancient pradice, may I not, 
with fome degree of confidence, appeal to the 
candid reader, as to the ufefulnefs of it ? 

From this account it is evident, that facri- 
fice was offered to God by Ifrael, not, as the 
Heathens imagined, from an opinion of* the 
pledfure he took in the ftreams of a vidim, 
the fmoke of an altar, or the fumes of a liba- 
tion. No. — ^They were offered to God, as a 
very fignificant expreflion of the worfhipper's 
devotion,— of thofe pious fentimcnts which 
poflefled his breall and animated his religious 
fervice. * Thus, did they not contain an ac- 
knowledgment of the greatnefs and majefty, 
the purity and holinefs of the Deity, — their 
conftant dependence upon and obligations to 
him, — ^their hatred of fin, — their forrow for 
it, — their confidence in his mercy, and their 
hopes from thence of pardon, — their deter- 
mined refolution of a more faithful fervice 
for the future, — their delight in a religious 
I intercourfe 
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intercourfe with him, an4 — ^their defire of 
doing every thing that appeared proper to 
maintain and preferve it ? And now, confi- 
deredin all thefe points of view, muft it not 
be allowed to be a mofl inflrudive and figni- 
ficanf mode of devotion ? This, I humbly 
think, cannot be denied. But whether anp- 
ther, lefs liable to exception and more proper 
for thefe purpofes, might not have been de- 
vifqd, falls now to be confidered. 

After having offered what may be confi- 
dered a proof of the Divine origin of facri- 
fice, fuch inquiry niay appear unnecefTary. 
And indeed, if the proof is admitted, here we 
might allow the matter to reft. The pro- 
priety of the inftitution, is the natural con- 
fequence of its being the appointment of un- 
erring Wifdom. Any difficulties that might 
attend the account given of it in the facred 
hiftory, would be no good argument againft; 
the wifdom of it. Many, wife and good, 
might be the reafons of the Divine conduct 
in this and many other cafes, though at pre- 
fent they may be beyond the reach of our 
weak and limited underftanding. But it is 
one great excellence of all the Divine inftitu- 
tions, that they carry fuch reafons along with 
them for the appointment of them, as can 
bear to be fcanned . and canvafFed, and muft 
approve themfelves to every impartial mind. 
An abundant proof of the juftnefs of this ob- 
fervation, we will, I hppe, have, in an inve- 
ftigation of the probable reafons of the infti* 

G tution 
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tution of facrifice. Thefe will appear to be 
fuch, as are fufficient to juftify it. 

Thofe who ate difpofed to cavil, will per- 
haps allege, that all the ends, above-men- 
tioned, might have been anfwered equally 
well without ^fuch an appointment > and that 
all, which, it is faid, was fignified by facri- 
fice, might have been exprelfed in the more 
fimple language o£ woyds, either prefcribed 
for this purpofe, or left to the choice and 
difcretion of the worfliipper. But, if we will 
look back to the times when this pradfcice was 
enjoined, we fliall find it could not. 

In proof of this let mc obferve, that, in the 
early and rude age, in which this pra<3:ice 
firft obtained in confequence of a pofitive ap- 
pointment, the ufe of letters was entirely 
unknown, and confequently the communica-* 
tion of knowledge very difficult. And, there- 
fore, nothing could be better fitted, in fiich 
circumftances, for the attainment of thofe 
ends, than that emblematical and fymbolical 
method, which fo early obtained* When we 
confider facrifices, with all their attendant 
rites, as the appointment of Crod, and the 
meiiis of promoting the infl:ru<Slion, devotion,^ 
and comfort of man, we cannot entertain the 
leaft reafonable doubt, but God would, at 
the firft inftitution, explain^ and afcertain 
the meaning of every part of it. And, if 
this be admitted, the propriety of fuch 
method of preferving and communicating 
knowledge, will be abundantly apparent, 
becaufe admirably adjufted to tho^ early 

ages, 
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ages, which could fcarcely admit of any 
other. 

Let us refled upon the fimplicity of thofe 
Ancient times, and in what manner could the 
lincere worfhipper better exprefs his devo- 
tional fentiments, — the fentiments of a heart 
ftrongly agitated with different paflions, — 
reverence^ grief, fear, hope^ joy, Sec. than 
in fome fuch manner as this? Adions, looks, 
figns, are the firft language in which the 
foul exprefles itfelf. 

Bcfides, let it be confideredj that, in thofe 
early, rude, and uncultivated ages, the feel- 
ings of mankind were far from being tender. 
This made it difficult to make a deep impret 
lion upon their minds, Muft we not, there- 
fore, fee a particular aptitude for this pur- 
pofe, in the appointment of facrifice? An 
exhibition of this kind, could not but deeply 
uffed the fpedators, as well as the worfliip- 
pers themfelves. By a pathetic addrefs to 
their fenfes, it would lead them into a train 
of the mod ferious and devout reflections : — 
Such as were the mod proper not only to ac- 
company this particular fervice of religion, 
but alfo to have the mo ft powerful influence 
upon the whole deportment of life:'^to be- 
get in their minds the moft facred reverence 
and veneration for the objed; of their wor- 
fhip ;— ^the moft implacable abhorrence of 
fin, the caufe of his difpleafure, and of their 
own danger, and— the moft determined refo- 
lutions againft it, ever after. That was the 
natural axid dired tendency of facrifice, had 

G 2 it 
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it been performed without any, the leaft^ Cje- 
remony attending it. 

This was alfo the tendency of all the pomp 
that preceded and accompanied it. Nay, this 
was not only the tendency, but feems alfo to 
have been the original defign, of the fplendid 
^nd'coftly apparatus for this purpofe. 

None can be fo weak as imagine, that the 
xnany wafhings and purgations enjoined, pre- 
vious to the oblation of faCrifice, were requi- 
red for their own fake, or any intrinfic value 
in them. There might, in the appointment 
of them, be a regard had to their fubferviency 
to health, in the Eaftern countries^ where an 
attention to cleannefs was fo neceflary for 
this purpofe. But, confidered as rites of re- 
ligiouy they muft have had a moral couched 
under them. To the ignorant, this might 
appear a piece of gaudy (how. But furely, 
the more knowing, even under that dark dif- 
penfation, would eafily fee, that it was in- 
tended to infpire their minds with the moll 
refpedful reverence for the Deity, and — an 
opinion of the neceflity of hblinefs, in all 
their approaches to him. 
. It is true, the Jews, degenerated from the, 
devotion of their pious anceftors, and mifta- 
king the meaning of thofe ufages' in which 
they exprefled it, came, at laft, to fatisfy 
themfelves, with the fcrupulous, literal, ob- 
fervance of their ritual. And for this, God 
fliarply reproved them .-—reproved them in a 
manner, which fliowed even to demonftra- 
tion, that the devotion lie required was very 

. different 
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different from what they performed, and— ^ 
that they miftook the original intention of 
the ritual he enjoined, when they rafted in 
the outward obfervance of it *. 

In thofe early ages, fuch a fymbolical and 
emblematical language might be well under- 
ftood, and could not fail to be very emphatic. 
But it is eafy to fee, how, in the progfefs of 
time, the original meaning might come to be 
loft, and afterwards to be interpreted to quite 
a contrary purpofe. This, by the by, is a 
proof, that this oeconomy was intended to 
be only of a temporary duration, and did 
gradually verge towards a period. 

This method of religious worfhip, notwith- 
ftanding all that has been faid in defence and 
illuftrationof it, may appear to fome ftrongly 
marked with impropriety. But fuch pro- 
bably judge according to the ideas of modem 
times, which are far from being a proper 
ftandard of judgment in the cafe. To form 
a proper decifion upon this poiijt, it is necef- 
fary to look back to thofe early ages in which 
the inftitution took place, and to the genius 
of the people among whom it firft obtained j 
and then,, both the feeming impropriety, and 
the offence arifing from it, will vaniftii at 
once. 

I know it is alleged that the inftitution of 
facrifice, which is generally afcribed to a Dj* 
vine origin, and was, at firft, confined to 
^rute animals, did, at laft, lead to the bar- 

G 3, baroifs 
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barous pradice of human facrifices : And 
particularly, that the command of God to 
Abraham, concerning the facrifice of his fon 
liaac, has been pleaded as the origin and ex- 
Cufeofit*. 

But uehat if it ihould be granted, that the 
jacrtfice of the human, did take its rife from 
diat of the brute, kind ? This can argue no 
more, at beft, than the ^bufe of an inftitu- 
tion, originally wife and proper: and an 
abufe too, which might have been eafily a-* 
'Voided, had mankind but attended to the pri- 
mary defign of the inftitution, and not pre- 
tended, by afJfeding a fuperior wildom, ta 
improve upon it. Nothing can be fo reafon- 
able, but mankind^ if they will indulge a 
proud and inventive imagination, may cor- 
rupt. Aad as this has adually been the cafe^ 
in the following periods of this pra^Sice, no^ 
thing can be more unfair than the attempt 
to difcredit the inftitution, from the alleged 
bad influence, which, in the cafe of Ifaac, it 
might have had upon the practice of the 
Heathen nations around. 

Whether human facrifices were, at that 
early period, pradifed, is not altogedier cer- 
tain. Abraham's receiving the command, 
without any apparent furprife, is no proof, 
as is alleged by fbme, that the prad:ice had 
^en received and become frequent. His 

condud 

* See Shaftefbury's Cbztz&. Vol. III. p. i lo. edit ixmo; 
CSiTiftianity as old as the Creation, Vol. L p. 8o. Anciei^t 
TJaiycyfalr Hift. Vol, IIJ. p. 336, edit. Syq. 
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condutft might be eafily accounted for^ with- 
out any neceffity of fuppofing tliis. But, 
whether the pradice of human facrifices was 
prior or pofterior to the intended facrifice of 
Ifaac, it could, with no degree of reafon, be 
confidered as receiving the leaft countenance 
from it. 

If ve (hall fuppofe human facrifices to have 
obtained (which indeed is not improbable) 
before this period, what could b,e conceived 
to be a ftronger difcouragement to the prac- 
tice, than the flop put to the facrifice of 
Ifaac, when the father's hand was lifted up 
to perform it? Did not this fhow that, unlike 
the gods* of the Heathen, his God took no 
pleafure in altars ftained with human blood? 

Little as the intercourfe of one nation was, 
at that time, with another, it is not impro- 
bable but many muft have heard of this re- 
markable event. Abraham's rank in life, — 
his travels into Egypt, — his vidory over fome 
confederate princes, who made an irruption 
into the country, where his brother Lot 
fettled, and carried him away captive, — the 
many natural connedions he had formed with 
fome, and — ^the political alliances he had con-^ 
traded with others, of the neighbouring 
ilates, could not but make them acquainted 
with fo remarkable an occurrence of his life, 
—point him out as a perfon of diftinguilhed 
charader to all around, and fo render them 
in fome meafure interefted in what concerned 
him, and make them inquire after his profef- 

G 4 fipn. 
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lion, his hopes, and his religion *• And if 
we can imagine (what indeed is very natural) 
that they had, on this account, conceived a 
veneration for him, is it not very probable, 
that they would conftrue this interpofition of 
Heaven, in the intended facrifice of his fon, 
as a public check to a pradice but too fre- 
quent among them ? And fo, in place of en- 
couraging, had it not a tendency to put a flop 
to it? 

• But let us, for argument's fake, fiippofe the 
pradice of human facrifice to have taken place 
pollerior to the order for facrificing liaacj 
yet I humbly think it would be both unrea- 
fonable and unfair to afcribe the origin of it 
to this. For, if we fuppofe the neighbouring 
nations to be acquainted with the occaiion of 
the injundion given to Abraham, they muft 
have feen that there was nothing in it, that 
could author ife them to plead his example as 
a precedent in this pradice. But let us fiip- 
pofe them ignorant of the original defign of 
this injundion, and therefore difpofed to rea- 
fon from the obligations upon him, to the ob- 
ligations upon themfelves ; yet fiirely we can- 
jiot fuppofe them acquainted with the com- 
mand of God that required, without fuppo- 
fing them acquainted with his command, 
equally exprefs, to put a flop to it. And 
what good reafon can be afligned, why they 

Ihould 

. * Dr Shuckford obferves (jCon^efkion of Sacred and Pra- 
phane Hift. Vol. I. p. 308.) that the fame of Abraham had 
ipread far and near over the EaJd, and had reached to India, 
and that probably all Periia was full of it. 
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fhovild pay fuch a deference to the Divine 
command in the one cafe, and fo little in the 
other ? When the command requires a fer- 
vice that is agreeable, we wonder not that 
it fliould meet with a cheerful and ? ready 
obedience. But this was fo much the re- 
verfe, that mankind (it might be thought) 
would naturally feek for excufes to juftify 
themfelves in the negled of it, and would 
think themfelves fully authorifed to renounce 
fiich pradice, when they heard of a Divine 
command, exprefsly forbidding it in the cafe 
pf Abraham. 

. What has been offered, in anfwer to this 
objedion thrown out againft facrifice, from 
the alleged bad confequence of fuch an mfti- 
tution, has been more from a regard to the 
imagined, than the real, force of it. There 
is nothing, fo far as I remember, either in 
facred or profane hiftory, that would feem fo 
much as *to iniinuate, jipt human, was the 
confequence of animal, lacrifice. And it is 
incumbent upon the advocates for this opi- 
nion to afcertain the fad, before they can 
plead any thing upon it. Nay, I may even 
go farther, and fay, that could the fad be 
eftablifhed, that the one took its rife from the 
other, - this would be no conclufive argument 
againft the inftitution, but an evidence indeed 
of the moft corrupt abufe, of it. Many are 
the reafons that inay be figured out (and fome, 
though not all, we know) why God chofe to 
call Abraham to fo fevere a trial, and they 
ire fiich as are fufficient to juftify -this part of 
• 3' . ^ . the 
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the Divine condud ; while the ftop put to *he 
execution of the command, by an interpofed 
prohibition, ferved to give a check to a prac- 
tice he wifhed to difcourage ^, 

I know that objeftions have been ftarted, 
unfavourable to this part of the Moiaic infki^ 
tution, from the fuppofed countenance it gives 
to the pradicc of human facrifeceSj in the law 
relating to things devoted to God (Levit. xxvii* 
38, 29.), and in the approved condud of Jeph- 
tha, in confequence of a folemn vow he had 
made (Judges, xi. 30. and Heb, xi. 32.) But 
my defign does not lead me to a minute con- 
futation of all that has been thrown out 
Againfl the pradice of facrificing, as authori- 
fei by God. And therefore I ftiali pafs over 
what is argued from the topics juft now re- 
ferred to, with obferving, that the places oi 
facied writ upon which they are grounded, 
.may admit of a very eafy and natural interpre-* 
tation f , without giwng the leafl countenance 
to the pradice, in behalf of which they are 
pleaded* Such an application of them fliows 
the ftraits to which our modem infiddis are 
reduced, when they are obliged to have re- 
courfe to fuch fhifts to extricate themfelves 
from them, 

Upon the whole, 1 hope it is evident> from 
what has been obferved upon this fubjed, that 
the pradice of facrificing, confidering. its ear- 
ly 

* See an excellent difcourfe on the fubje£l of Abraham's 
offering up his fon Ifaac, by Mr Grove of Taunton^ Vol. II. 
Serm. 7, 8, 9. 

t See on this fubje£l, Grove's Works, Vol II. Serm* 8* 
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ly origWy has nothing improper in the inili- 
tutiop of it But, on the contrary, that it 
ftands juftified, from the coniideration of the 
age in which it at firft took place, — the genius 
of the people among whom it obtained, and 
the ends intended by it. And therefore the 
charge of abfurd and unphilofophical will not 
apply to lacrifice, confidered as r branch or 
part of Judaifm. But, to proceed. 

Let us confider the more folemn and extra- 
ordinary parts of the Jewifli worfliip. Thefe 
may be faid to conlift in the obfervance of cer- 
tain feftivals appointed by their law, and ce- 
lebrated with a pomp proportioned to the 
events to which they referred. Moft, if not 
all, of them, were memorials of events fignal 
in themfelves, and important in their confer 
quences to the comijionwealth, and the re- 
membrance of which, accompanied with cor- 
refponding affedions of foul, had a powerful 
tendency to promote their improvement in 
virtue and holinefs. This was indeed the na- 
ture, defign, and tendency of every one of 
them. They all pointed to the fame end, 
though by different means. This will per- 
haps befl: appear by an indudion of particu- 
lars. 

To begin with the confideration of th^ 
Sabbath. 

My defign in this fedlion, does not lead me 
tQ inquire into the time of the inftitution of 
this facred day. This will fall to be confi- 
dered Sed. IV. It is fiifficient for our pre- 
feit purpo&, that an appointment for the ob- 

fervaijice 
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fervance of it is admitted All we are here 
concerQed with, is the wifdom and propriety 
of fuch an inftitution. 

I need not obferve that, though the word 
Sabbath is fometimes put for thofe holy days 
in general, which, by an abftra<9:ion from or-^ 
dinary bufinefs, were devoted to any of the 
fervices of religion, we are here to under- 
lland by it, x\\tfeveHth day in the hebdomo- 
dal or weekly revolution of tim6. 

The original defign of the inftitution of 
the Sabbath (whether we confider it to have 
taken place at Sinai or fooner) feems to have 
been to commemorate the accomplifhment of 
the great work of creation. Some think the 
deliverance of Ifrael from Egyptian bondage, 
happened on the feme day which was origi- 
nally devoted to this great purpofe. If fo, 
the inftitution of this day would anfwer the 
additional purpofe of being a memorial of 
this illuftrious event alfo. But how far the 
appointment of a particular inftitution for 
this purpofe was proper, is what now claims 
our attention. 

Not to trouble myfelf, or the reader, with 
Rabbinical conceits concerning the manner 
of obferving the Sabbath, it is evident, from 
the appointment of the lacred reft to be ob- 
ferved, — the double facrifices to be offered, 
and — the holy convocation to be held upon 
it, that It was the defign of the legiflator to 
give every degree of folemnity to it, that 
could render it duly honoured and refped:- 
ed. And if we will but refled upon the gran- 

deur 
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deur and importance of the events, the re- 
niembrance of which it Wits intended to per- 
petuate, or — the advantages that would na- 
turally ,refult from the frequent and ferious 
review of them, we can remain no longer in 
any doubt about the propriety and ufefulnefs 
of fuch an inftitution : Nay, both muft be 
very apparent. 

Let us confider, that man, from his very na^ 
ture, evidently appears to be defigned for re- 
ligion, and was fent into this world to be 
prepared, by its falutary difciplin^, for a ftate 
of greater perfedion and happinefs in ano- 
ther. Now, what could more conduce to 
promote this improveqient, than thofe folem- 
nities of devotion, into which the refkx vitw 
of the great works of God would naturally 
lead him, by an eafy train ? Would not the 
firft of thofe glorious events, I mean that of 
cireation, haye an admirable tendency to in- 
fpire the mind, with a juft fenfe of the great- 
nefs, wifdom, and goodnefs of God,- — of our 
dependence upon him, and the obligations we 
are under to honour and ferve him ? While 
the latter, as an event in which the Jews 
were particularly concerned, ferved to give 
a noble elevation to their devotion,^ by mini- 
ftering the mod proper fuel to their gratitude. 
And, if we will but refled, that, long before 
the giving of the law at Sinai, a very grofs 
fuperflition had begun to prevail, by which 
angels and the planets were fuppofed to have 
a very confiderable influence over thie feveral 
portions of our time, and the events which 

happened 
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happened during any of thefe, according as 
they fell under fifkt rule of the one or the 
other of thenv may we not fee the propriety 
of renewing the appointment with refped: to 
the Sabbath, at this time ? Did it hot ferve 
to teach Ifrael, that the God- to whom this 
day was dedicated and whom they worfhip- 
ped, was none of the imaginary Deities of 
die Heathen, tut the fame who created, and 
continues to govern, all things ? 
' This much the remembrance of^ thefe 
events, was calculated to produce, even in 
private^ But, when we call to mind, that 
this day was appointed to be obferved among 
them as a boly convocation^ it is eafy to con* 
cdlve how this circumftance might become 
fobfervient to the purpofes of a more exalted 
devotion, refined pleaiure^ and proportion- 
able improvement. 

For what particular purpofes this convoca- 
tion was required, is a point not agreed up- 
on, either by Jews or Chriftians. In\this, as 
in moft other cafes, where there is room for 
it, they have run into different opinions. 

tmuft own, that, to me, it appears probable, 
that the devout Jews alfembled on the Sab- 
bath, to hear the fcriptures read and expound- 
ed to them, and to join in ads of fecial devo- 
tion. 

This we know, from the teftimony of an 

Apoftle^, was early the pradice, though, 

according to feme, it did not begin till after 

3 ^ the 

;f Afts xUi* 27* and. zv. 2r. 
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the eredion of fyftagogucs, in the time of 
Ezra. It is very true, the iskquiry which the 
Shunamite^s kuiband made into the reafbn of 
her defirmg to go to the prophet, when it 
was neither new-moon nor fabbath f; would 
feem to indicate that there were ftated times 
of ailembling at his houfe, arid very probably 
for the prppofes'of religious inftrudion and 
devotion : And this was long before the days 
of Ezra. 

But it is not fo much upon either of thefe 
places of facred hiftory that 1 build my opi- 
nion, (though thefe feem greatly to favour 
it), as upon the reafonablenefs of the prad:ice 
itfclf. For, when we confider the Sabbath 
devoted to the religious remembrance of thefe 
two moll illuftrious events, — the creation of 
the world and the redemption of Ifrael from 
Egyptian bondage, nothing could be more 
reafonabie than that the people, when aflem-* 
bled for this purpofe, fhould endeavour, by 
proper ads of devotion, to ftir up each other 
to a grateful celebration of the Divine prai- 
fes> And if the reafonablenefs of this con- 
jedure is admitted, who but muft fee the 
propriety and advantage of luch an inftitu* 
tion ? For, muft it not be owned, that there 
is fomething in a genuine, fpirited, and ibcial 
devotion, that can fcarce fail to command re- 
gard,— to compofe and elevate the mind,-—to 
kindle the fire of devotion, and fan it into a 
lively flame,— to make the deepeft impreffion 

upon 

* a Kings iv. 2^. 
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Upon the fpedators, and— excite fuch a holy 
emulation in their breafts, as would be fatit 
fied with no degree of devotion in themfelves, 
fhort of what they fo much admire in others? 
As live coalsy when feparated^ are ready to 
die, but, when put together, not only pre- 
ferve, bnt increafe, each others heat j fo pu- 
blic devotion, when it appears eafy and natu- 
ral, communicates its warmth to all who are 
within the fphere of its influence, and renders 
them fufceptible of the beft impreflions, by 
giving them a tafte and relifli for things fpi- 
ritual and divine. 

All thefe advantages, and many more, we 
owe to the inftitution of the Sabbath. For, 
without fuch an inftitution as this, it is high- 
ly probable that mankind would never have 
agreed upon any proper, times for the exer- 
cifes of focial devotion. And fo they would 
have been either altogether neglefted, or, at 
leaft, but feldom and flightly performed. 
What more is necellary to be taken notice of 
upon this fubjed, will fall under confidera- 
tion Sed. IV. The above is fufficient to vin- 
dicate the ufefulnefs and excellence of the in- 
ftitution, which is all that was proppfed in 
this place. 

Another piece of the more folemn worfliip 
of the Ifraelites, was that pradifed at the 
feftival of the pajfover *. Of the inftitution 

itfelf. 

^ Whence this feftiral derived its name, is generally admit* 
ted. Some, however, havemiftaken its etymology, and, coa- 
fidering it as typical of the fufierings of our Lord^ have ima- 
gined 
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itfelfj-^thft defign of it^— -the preparation re^ 
quired for it, and— the rites which were to * 
attend the celebration of it, we have an hifto- 
rical account J in the 12th chap, of Exodus. 

From the facred hiftory we find that God, 
in many inftances, chofe to perpetuate the 
memory of the moll illuftrious events of his 
providence, by fome rite or ceremony infti- 
tuted for this purpoffe. The ordinance now 
under confideration, was of this nature, and 
intended to be a memorial of an event, truly 
great in itfelf, and important in its confe- 
quences to Ifrael. 

Let any but read the account given of this 
inftitution without prejudice, and I will ven- 
ture to fay, he muft admit not only the pro- 
priety of the original defign, but alfo of the 
continuance of it, through the fucceffive 
ages of their commonwealth. The event 
which gave tife to it^ was one of the moft 
grand recorded in hiftory, and carried after 
it a feries of the moft beneficial confequences j 

H and 

gincd fliat it was called the Pajfover JFrom ihtf fcrcek word 
ir«cx«, which (ignifies, ** ^ fufFer;" betaufe, at the time zppto^ 
priated t6 the celebratloii of this feftival, our Lord was cruci- 
fied. This was the ignorant cbnceit of fome of the primitive 
fathers. A much more natural, derivation of tne name is fug- 
gefted from one of the inftru£ltion$ given io the angel, who 
was eftiploycd in the deftnidliori 6f the firfl born of the 
Egyptians, in the night ^hich preceded the day of the march 
of the Ifraelites out of Egypt. He was dire£ted to fprinkle 
die door-pofts of the houfes of ihe Ifraelites, ^th the blood 
of a lamb, which fhould be t fign to biffl, Xopafs otkr theftf. 
Hence the feJlival, which wis inlututedin commemoration of 
this extraordinary deliveratice, is called the pafforuer Qxpafcba^ 
from the Hebrew -^m^ypa/aihi « he ps^ffeirfey.*^ 
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tod therefore did It not deferve to be handed 
down^ to the moft dil);ant ages, by the infti- 
tutiotl of a proper memorial? And is not 
fuch an inftitution admirably calculated to 
perpetuate the memory of an event, which, 
however grand and important, would other- 
wife, very probably, have been foon forgot- 
ten? 

Thofe who arfe difpofed to cavil at the pro- 
priety of the inftitution^ may allege that the 
events referred to were fuch, that Ifrael could 
never have allowed them to fall into obli- 
vion; — that they were fo nearly interefted in 
them, that they could never have let the im- 
preffian made by them be effaced ; — nay, that 
they could not fail to have tranfmitted them, 
from one generatioh to another, with every 
mark of honour, eftcem, and regard. 

This, all this, would have been no niorc 
than the deferved return for fuch diftinguifh- 
cd kindnefs. But God, forfeeing how ready 
they would be to forget them, inftituted thi» 
ordinance to lecure them as much as pollible 
againft it, and did not choofe to reft the 
tranfmiilion of fo glorious an event, upon fo 
precarious a foundation. • Thofe of that gene- 
ration who had ftiared in this glorious Salva- 
tion, and been the witnefles of the dreadful de- 
ftrudion in which the firft born of the Egyp- 
tians were involved, could never forget an 
€vent, prodiidive of fuch a feries of bleflings to 
them : Nay,— it is probable they would not ' 
fail to communicate it to their children. But 
h is as probable, that, in proportion as the 
times were removed from that in which this^^ 

happened^ 



happenedi the imprdKoij ma^e fcy it wpuI4 
become ftill iiiore faint, tUl, ^t laft, ^ it would 
be quite effaced and erafed fVwi the mind, 
A more effectual method, therefore, could 
not be devifed to prevent i^hy thai? the sin- 
nual celebration of this ifejjivai> afujL that on 
(what may be called, though Aot ftri<!lly, ac- 
cording to the Jewiih cc^oaputation of time) 
the anniverfary of the d^y, bn which it was 
firft inftitiited* The fy frequent return of iti 
would ferve to renew the impreffi<>n, before 
that which had been made iipoij a forijier oc- 
tafion could be worn put* 

It dcferves to he talfea .notice of, that the 
whole folemnity (including the feaft of un- 
leavened breads which immediately iiicceed^ 
ed it^ and is «)ften ponfiderecl a/s a part of it) 
jreqiiired a ipace of feveiral days. Very pro* 
bably the defign was^ that the duration of it 
mightj by the fiicceflion of riie§ ufcd *>» thh 
occafioa^ not only excite and inflame thofe 
kflfedionsj with which it becaaae them to re*^ 
iaiember fiich an cyent^ but that, by cpmi- 
liiting the imprellioii {o long, it might alfo 
make it the more deep and lafting. 

Befides this general adv;sintilg;c wMch it was 
cakuliited to afford, there were maoy others 
o£ a particular nature which it could »ot fail 
to produce. An attention tb the feveraj 
J)arts of this emblematical fervice, would con- • 
vey the moral inftruSioin inteBdjed by it. 
Thus, for«xamplc> what could ^nore fitly re- 
jprefent tfi^jneceflity of a careful preparation 
for an approach to God, or of juirity in the 

H 2 fervlces 
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. fervices of 4religioiij than the courfe thejr 
were required to go. through, previoufly ta 
their attendance on this facred inftitution ? — 
What could more properly remind them of 
the grief and forrow with which they had 
been obliged to bear their fervitude in Egypt,, 
than the bitter herbs with which they were 
required to eat the pafchal fupper? How 
could they fet about eating it^ with their 
ftaves in their hands, &c. without refledling 
on the hafte with which they were obliged to 
fly, from the grievous oppreflion of their 
cruel tafk-mafters ? — Or, |iow could they 
think of the glorious Author of that deliver- 
ance, of which this ordinance was intended 
to be ^ memorial, without recoUecJling the 
obligations they lay under to him, and thijs 
Ihowing every proper religious regard to him^ 
from a principle of gratitude, of all others 
the mofl liberal and ingenuous ? And if to 
this we add, that feveral parts of the ritual 
enjoined in this ordinance, were intended 
(which is not at all improbable *) to produce 

and 

* It is cettain that, before the inftitution of the Paflbver> 
idolatry had rifen to a moft enormous height, among the Hea- 
then nations, and particularly among the Egyptians. It is^, 
therefore, perfectly confonant t» the wifdom of God to fup- 
pofe, that, while he meant to preferve alive upon the minds 
of the Ifraelites, by fuch an inftitution as this, a due fenfe of 
their obligations to him for the deliverance he had wrought 
for them, he (hould, at the fame time, fo contrive the ritual 
to be obferved in it, as to guard them againft tbofe rites which 
difgraccd the religious folemnities of the He^ithcns, and for 
fome of which the Ifraelites might have perKaps difcovered 
too great a fondnefi. 
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and keep up in the minds of the Ifraelites, an 
abhorrence of the impurities and fuperfti- 
tions, which obtained in fome of the Hea- 
then, and particularly the Egyptian, fefti- 
yals ; what fervice of religion could be better 
calculated, under fuch a difpenfation, to 
raife admiration, to intereft the heart, 
to excite all the tendered, which are its 
iineft, feelings, and — convey the moft ufeful 
moral inftrudion along with it? And, confix 
dered in all thefe points of view, muft not 
the wifdom and propriety of this inftitution 
ftand abundantly juftified ? 

,The feaft of weeks was another grand and 
folemn feftival among the Jews« This is 
fpoken of in Scripture under difFerent names, 
and each carries the reafon along with it* 
Thus it is fometimes called, tbefeaji of weeks % 
becaufe it was to commence feven weeks af^ 
ter the firft day of tbefeafi cf unleavened bread f. 

H 3 And . 

We are informed that -the Egyptians, very probably in ado- 
ration of the conllellation Jriesj were wont to worfhip that 
creature, alK>ut Ae time of the vernal equinox, when the fun 
entered that figa. Hence» therefore, fome have thought, 
that God appointed a lamb to be facrificed at this time, that 
Ifrael might, from this, learn, what little regard was due to 
the god that was thus reprefented, 

Plutarch and others inform us, that the Heathens, in the 
celebration ef fome ^f their religious feftivals, were wont to 
tear and eat the fiefh of animals, and to coniiilt xhe entrails 
of thofe which were flain, for the purpofes of augury and di- 
•vmation. And therefore, could we fuppofe God to have had 
an eye to thefe pra^iifes, it was not, without the greateft pro- 
priety and beauty, that he enjoined a praftice quite the re- 
▼eife of them, in that fervice which he required, at the Paflb« 
ver. See Spencer de Kit. Hebrador. cap. 4. De Fafcbate. 

• fjLod xxxiv. 22. t Lcsrit. zziii* i£« 
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And it is called thfeqfi ofbarve/i*'^ or of the 
//y? fruits ty becacfe this being the feafon of 
haryeft in that climate^ the firll fruits of it 
were required to be offered to God, accom- 
panied '^ith certain facrifices of the animal 
kiijd, that were appointed for this pnrpofe $. 

From the name of the feaft of weeks^ it 
has, by Greek writers, been called Pen^ 
tecoft. Under this denomination it is fpoken 
oi in the New Teftament ; and the reafon is, 
becaufe it was the fiftieth day from the PafT 
Over. And as the promulgation of the lavr 
at Sinai, happened about the fiftieth day froni 
the departure of Ifracl ftom Egypt, (as may 
appeal* from an cafy computation), hence it 
has been confidered as a remembrancer to 
therti of that truly interefling epoch in the 
annals of their nation- And, confidered 
in atiy of thefc lights, it muft be allowed that 
neither the defign, nor tendency, qf fuch aa 
inftitution can, with axjy propriety, be deem- 
ed ab/urd or unphiloJophtcaU 

The fruity of the earth, efpecially thofe 
^n^hich are the produce of a painful and jiabo^ 
rious culture, men are apt (if not reminded 
of the contrary) to confider as the effed of 
their own diligence or the reward of their in- 
4uftry, and fo, while thpy enjoy the gift, ei- 
ther to forget the giver, or tljink themfelves 
jiowife obliged x.o him* It is eafy to fee how 
the indiflgeiice of either of thefe fentiments, 

muft have had the moft baneful influence upr 

.. ..... .. ..... .,. .. .. ...... ^ 

. • Ezod. v^vL. j6. t Numb, xxmu 26. 

^ LcVit. uiii. io> ii,4a« 
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on the human heart and condud. And there- 
fore what could be more wife than an inftita* 
tion, which had the moft dired tendency to 
guard againft both, and infpire fentiments of 
a conftant dependence upon, and of the 
warmeft gratitude to, God ? 

To this let me add, that it is highly pro* 
bable, that, before this time^ there prevailed 
a notion among the Heathens, that the cle^ 
mency of the feafons, and the fertility of the 
earth, were owing to the favour of certain 
daemons, or inferior deities, who prefided 
over them. And if this is admitted, mu{{ 
we not difcern an additional beauty and pror 
priety in fuch an appointment, as the diredl 
tendency of it was to corred this error^ an4 
turn i>oth their attention and their gratitude 
to the tfue God ? 

Befid^s what has been already obferved, 
upon this part of the fubjed, there is another 
thing deferves our attention, and that is,--that, 
from a coincidence of the delivery of the law 
with the time of their harvefl, this inftitution 
was probably intended to be a memorial of the 
firft as well a» of the laft. And if we will 
but confider the importance of the law itfelf, 
and the awful folemnity with which it was 
announced, will it not be admitted that it 
mull have been a matter of the greateft mo- 
ment to them, to have been ever kept in 
mind of both? And if fo, what could be 
more proper for this purpofe, than the obfer- 
vance of an inftitution appointed with this 
yery view ? 

H 4 There 
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There yet remains another great religious 
feftival of the Jews, to be taken notice of, I 
jnean, that of Tabernacles. The appointment 
concerning the feaft itfelf, and the manner Off 
obferving it, may be feen Levit. xxiii. 36. It 
lafted eight days ; and the firft and laft days 
of the feftival which were called the Great 
Hofanna^, they .celebrated in many folemn 
DKOceflions, and with great joy and mirth. 

This facred feaft was called ne Feajl of 
TabemacleSy becaufe Ifrael was required du- 
ring the whole of this folemnity, to dwell in 
.booths, made of the branches of trees, and 
adorned with the moft agreeable foliage. 
This was intended to lead back their thoughts 
to that important period, during whrch their 
anceftors fojoumed in the wildemefs, and to 
remind them of the Divine providence, in de- 
fending them agaipft the inclemencies^ of the 
feafon, when they had no other accommoda- 
tion but what their humble tents afforded 
them. Many were the emotions of piety and 
devotion, which the remembrance of thefe 
events, excited by this (if I may be allowed 
the expreiiion) fcenical reprefemtation of them, 
was calculated to nourifh in their minds : And 
therefore fiich as muft lead the candid to an 
approbation of the appointment concerning 
it. • ' 

It 

? The word Hofanna (which is Hebrew) properly fignifies, 
Savcy / bejeech thee: and M^as an exclamation of joy, ufed at 
the feaft of Tabernacles, and intended not only to exprefs 
^eir gratitude at the reniismbrance of their deliverance froip 
Egypt, but alfo their hopes^ according to fome, of future 
fi;reatne(8 under the Meffivi. ' ' 
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It does not fall within my defignto take 
notice of the many ftories of the Rabbis, with 
refped to the manner of celebrating this fef- 
tive fervice. J am concerned with nO more, 
than what received a fatidion from the law of 
Mofes. Permit me, however, to take notice 
of one thing, and that is,*— that, as the beft 
inftitutions may be corftipted, this feems to 
have been fo, in fome of the later periods of 
nhe Jewiih ftate. For, according to^ the beft 
information, in place of remaining facred to 
a grateful and devout fervice of God, it be- 
came proftituted to a frothy and giddy levity, 
and pfefented fcenes of the moft indecent 
merriment. This I take notice of, becaufe 
it may account for what Plutarch fays (in his 
Sy'mpof.) concerning the Jews, — that they ce- 
lebrated this feftival, in honour of Sacchus *. 
This fhows how little, even men of learning 
among the Heathens, were acquainted :with 
the religion of the Jews, and how little re- 
gard is to be paid to the refledions they often 
throw out againft it. Had Plutarch been as 
well acquainted with the genius of the difle- 
rent religions that then obtained, as might 
have been expefted from his charafter, as a 
prieft of Apollo, he might have eafily avoid- 
ed this error. He might have known that the 
religion of the Jews did admit of Divine ho- 
nours to none, but their own God. But igno- 
jrant, in a great meafure, of the nature of 

their 



N * The Author acknowledges himfelf obliged to Dr Jennings 
{or this obfervatioa. See his Jcwi& Antiquities^ VoL II. p. 232. 
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their religion, and not giving himfelf the 
trouble to examine whether the tumuluthat 
attended this, one of the fervices of it, was 
enjoined by its ritual, or fuperinduced by the 
fupcrftition of its votaries, he raflily concludes 
their feaft of Tabernacles to have been infti- 
tuted and obferved in honour of Bacchus^ 
from the refemblance which he imagined the 
one bore to the other, in the time and man- 
ner of their celebration. But to return from 
this digreflion. 

Befides the particular advantages already 
taken notice of, refulting from the devout 
obfervance of each of thefe inllitutions, allow 
me to obferve that there were fomc of a g€r 
neral nature, which all the three were calcu- 
lated to promote. 

Thefe were feafts which, according to the 
law, could be no where celebrated but at Je* 
rofalem, after God had ereded the temple 
there, and which all the males of Ifrael were 
required to attend. What a wife inftitution 
was this? Separated, in a manner, from all 
the reft of the world, or, at leaft, having 
but little intercourfc with them, what could 
be of greater importance to them, whether 
in a civil or religious fenfe, than a happy 
union among themfelves ? And what could 
have a more dire<3: tendency to promote it, 
than the frequent intercourfe which was 
hereby encouraged, and the communion they 
hiid in the offices of life and religion? 

Befides thefe occafions, which were all of 
the feftive kind, there was another feafon of 

devotion^ 
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devotion, -which defervcdly challenges out 
attention, in this review.. The one I.mean, 
— r-is The day of expiation or great atonements It 
was obferved as a day devoted to folemu faft* 
ing, and on which they were called to affliiSI 
their Ipuls. 

You have an account of the inilitution of it, 
Levit. xvi. 29. and xxiii. 27. From this it 
3^ppears that it was celebrated from the evening 
of the ninth, to the evening of the tenth, day 
pf the fevcnth ugionth, with the mod affcft- 
ing folemnity. 

With refped t© this, as well as every other 
part of the Jewifh worfhip a:nd ritual, the 
Rabbins, indulging a fruitful fancy, have 
offered many wild and extravagant conjec- 
tures. Thus, for inftance, fome have alle- 
ged, that the defign of the inftitution was to 
be a memorial of the fall :-~Others, of the 
defedion of Ifrad, in the affair of th^ golden 
calf. But there is no end to conjecture,-— 
and here it is altogether unneceflary. If we 
will attend to the words which contain the 
inftitution, they clearly pnough indicate the 
ptention of it, which was,— -to call upon the 
nation ta take a ferious review of their con- 
duct during the preceding year, — to make a 
public confelfipn of their fins, and, — ^by the 
pblatiou of the moft iblemn facrifices and 
prayers, to intercede fqr the pardon of them. 

A feryice pf fuch a nature could not but 
appear highly interefting^ to every one con- 
cerned. And that nothing might be wanting 
that could tefid t9 engage the hearts of the 

Ipedators, 
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fpedators, and comppfe them into a corre- 
{ponding devotion, (it is deferving of notice) 
every part of the ceremonial gone through, 
was pompous, folemn, and afFeding. 

In the fervices of this day, the high-prieft 
was called to ad. And fome of them were 
competent for him only to perform, fuch as, 
~-the confellion of his own fins, and thofe of 
the people, upon the head of the fcape-goat, 
— the immolation of the facrifices appointed 
for this day, — ^his, entrance into the moft holy 
place, — his interceflion for the people, and,— r 
in conclufion of the whole, the folemn bene- 
didion pronounced upon them. Add to all 
this,-r-the careful preparation required of the 
high-prieft for this fervice,— the attention 
with which every pisirt of it muft have been 
performed, and — the danger he run from the 
ieafl: mifcarriage; and it is fubmitted to all 
who will allow themfelves to judge impartial^ 
ly, whether every circumftance and appends 
age of this fervice, did not carry in them a 
ilriking propriety. 
\To us who are accuftomed to lefe operofe 
fervices, there may, at firft, appear an unnc- 
cefTary multiplicity of rites and forms, thro' 
the whale of this facred tranfadion. But the 
propriety of the whole, or of its feveral parts, 
is not to be judged of, from an attention to 
our particular tafte or fituation, but from an 
attention to the genius of the people and the 
age to which it referred. And in fuch cirr 
cumftances, it will appear highly conducive 
fLQ the mofl; valuable purpofes. For, was it 

pot 
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not admirably calculated to inculcate upoir 
that people (and in a manner, too, the moft 
fit to touch their hearts) their pdnftant de- 
pendence upon God, both as a nation and as 
individuals, — the narrow infpedion he takes 
of their condud, — the neceflity pf a ferious 
review of it themfelves, and of a deep contri- 
tion of foul, for the tranfgrellions of the I>i- 
vine law with which they were chargeable, 
and, — at the fame time, to engage their hum- 
ble addrefles to the Divine mercy, from the 
encouragement they had to hope for pardon ? 
And, confidered in thefe feveral points of 
light, muft it not be admitted to be an ordi- 
nance of religion, of the moft admirable 
tendency ? 

Thus I have confidered fome of the mofl 
remarkable branches of the religious worfhip 
required under the Mofaic ceconomy, I know 
there are other inftances, not a few^ in which 
a certain religious fervice Vras required of It 
rael, fuch as thofe which refpecfted the obla- 
tion of the firfl:-fruits, — the firfl:-born, and — 
the obfervation of the feaft of trumpets, new- 
moons, and jubilee. But as, in all theffe, 
there was fomething political blended with 
religion, I fhall pafs them over, at leaft, in 
this place. And I hope it will fuffice for our 
prefent purpofe to have Ihown, by the few 
remarks we have made upon the inftitutio^is 
that have come under our confider^tion, that 
they were all of them worthy of that wifdoin 
from which the Chriftian, as well as the Jew, 
contends they are derived ^ — that the dcfign 

which 
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which runs through them all, was kind and 
gracious; and-«^that the ceremonial which 
accompanied each of them, had a tongruity 
in it, cotrefponding to the occaiioil and piir'^ 
pofe of their appointment. 

It is impoffible to confid^r worfliip inde- 
pendently of the circiimftarices of time and 
place> and therefore I procedd to treat, 



SEC t lii. 

Qf the fimes devoted to ibe Services ofReligidm 

•pROM the kiftory of the Jewifh churchy it 
•*■ appears that there were certain times fijced 
for the performance of every part of its &u 
vice, and that thefe returned according tci 
the determined rotation. 

We have already confidered foihfe 6£ thci 
moft remarkable branches of their wor/hi|)^ 
The time for the performance of each, or, at 
leaft, moft of them, was fixed with a pre^ 
cifion that could not eafily admit of a mis- 
take. 

There have been more difputes concerning 
the Sabbath y'-^tht time of the inflitution, de- 
fign and duratioii of this ordinance, than 
about all the reft. 

Some have thought that there was nb Di^ 
vine appointment i^ith refpcd to it, till it was 
made in the wildemefs to Ifrael. And in 
fupport of this opinion, they allege that the 

4 iMTords 



words Gen. iu 2p 3 *. flipuld be ioterpreted^ 
not as containing the inftitution of (he Sab- 
bath, from the accomplifliment of the worli^ 
of creation, but from the time in which the 
obfervance of it was enjoined to Ifrael^ of 
which, fay they, God here fpoke by way of 
anticipation. 

What feems principally to have led to this 
opinion, is the fiience of the facred hiftory 
iiponth^is point, previous to the sera juft now 
mentioned* But I mull own I have oftei* 
wondered, that men of learning could lay fo 
much ftrefs upon a circumftance of fo little 
importance. 

Many others there are of incomparably 
greater importance, which plead for the early 
inftitution of the Sabbath. Among thefe I 
might take notice of the mention made of 
weeks f, or a feptenary divifion of time, which 
obtained long before the promulgation of the 
law« A^9 &^ this muA be admitted^ it will 
be no eafy matter to account for it upon any 
other fuppofition, than that of the fo early 
exiftence of this inftitution, because there is 
no natural divifion of time, from the revolu- 
tion of the fun, or any f)£ the placets, that 
could have fuggefted it. 

Th# 

* ^ Ob the feventh day God ended bis work which he had 
« made, and he relied on the feventh day from all his works 
*< which he had made. And God hlefled the feventh day and 
^ fandified it, hecaufe "^lat he had vefted from aB hk wotksg 
^ which he had cncatcd and .madc^r" 

^ Oeii. aftixw 27. 
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The allotment of a certain portion of time 
for the worfhip of God, may be confidered as-' 
a didate of the light of nature itfelf. And^ 
as we cannot imagine that man, immediately 
after his creation, when a fenfe of the Divine 
kihdnefs was frefh upon his mind^ would ne- 
gled: a proper acknowledgment of it, by ads 
of homage fuited to the fimplicity of thofe 
early times ; fo nothing could be more natu-» 
ral than to imagine, that he would allot cer^ 
tain periods, which^ by their regular revolu-f 
tion, would call upon him to this religious 
fervice. And, if we will but fuppofe man to 
be acquainted with the hiftory of the crea* 
tion, — ^the order of the Divine progrefs in it^ 
—and the folemn reft that enfued upon the 
accomplifliment of it, there would be nothing 
improper, if I ftiould fay, that he might con* 
fider this as a hint for his choice of the time 
to be obferved in commemoration of fo glori* 
ous and interefting an event, and-— as propct 
as any other for the purpofes of religion. 

What appears reafonable in theory, it if 
highly prefumable, was true in fad. For, let 
it be obferved, that, when Mofes makes men^- 
tion, for the firft time, Exod. xvi. 23. of the 
Sabbath, he does not drop the leaft hint from: 
^^hich it could be inferred that it was a novel 
inftitution, that had never before been heard 
of. On the contrary, he gites feafoii to think 
that they were well acquainted with it, fince 
he offers little more with refped to the ob- 
fervance of it, than what related to the mans- 
ner in which they were to behave about th^ 

4 inamia.!^ 
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itiatina. Arid this he does for a reafon, which 
would have induced him to be equally minute 
and particular as to the obfervance. of the 
Sabbathj had the circumftanccs relating to it 
been the fame, that is, had it beeii a thing 
quite liew to them; 

Nay, does not the injundicfn tQ remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy, hint at the 
inftitution of it, long priof to the.cbmmand 
at Sinai? And is not this cdnjedure greatly 
confirmed by Deut. v; i2> where, to the 
command enjoining the religious bbferrance 
of the Sabbath, it is added^ As the Lordy thy 
Godj hath commanded thee f When ? It can 
only refer to the primary inftitution of it, at 
the creation. 

The opinions have not been more various 
about the time of the inftitution of this ordi- 
nance, than about that fixed for the obfer- 
vance of it, — whether the feventh day in ro- 
tation from the creation of man^ or one day 
in feven^ without regard to this particular 
order* 

If we will allow the words Gen^ ii. 3* ttf 
contain the inftitution of the Sabbath from 
the eaflieft beginning 6f time^ it is, I think, 
probable that it was the intention of God^ 
that the feventh in fucceflion ftiould be facred 
to the naemory of the ftupenduous event of 
the creation, and thofe exercifes of devotion, 
which the remembrance of it would natu- 
rally lead to ; and that, accordingly, it was 
fo obfcrved by the pious in the patriarchal 

• I - Bu« 
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But as the Ifraelites might, during theif 
captivity in Egypt, be hindered from fuch a 
religious obfervance of it as they could have 
wifhed, and Co might, at lafl, be led into a 
forgetfulnefs of it altogether, therefore fomc 
have thought that this might be the rea*- 
fon for the Divine renewal of the appoint*- 
mcnt. 

I muft own, this does not ftrike me as the 
reafon of it. Grievous indeed was their op* 
preffion in Egypt. But as, from the promi(es 
made to their anceftors, they had reafon to 
hope for a deliverance from it in due time, |t 
is not, I think, ^probable, that they would 
have allowed themfelves entirely to forget an 
appointment fo facred, and, they might be- 
lieve, fo important, becaufe the firft which 
God had given them. Nay, if we will fupf- 
pofe, according to an early tradition concern- 
ing this ordinance, that a feptenary divifion 
of time obtained fo early as this among the^ 
Egyptians (and it is far from being impro- 
bable), this, of itfelf, would, in a great mea- 
fure, prevent the forgetting it. 

A mudh more probable reafon may be af- 
iigned, for the law concerning the Sabbath, 
at Mount Sinai. It is fuppofed, to have had 
a particular reference to their deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage, and to have been 
appointed on the feventh day after their pat 
fage at the Red Sea, by which it was comr 
pleted, as a memorial of this illuftrious event. 
Many reaibns there aye which.make this pro- 
bable, 

.^ In 
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In the firft place, we find that the ieventh 
day, counting backward from the appoint- 
ment with refpec^ to the Sabbath (TExod. xvi. 
22, 23.) was not a Sabbath* For, on that day, 
Ifrael, by the (pedal command of God, who 
direifted all their motions, made a march from 
Elim to the wildemefs of Sin : And this, we 
are fare, he would not have allt)wed them to 
have made, had this been a Sabbath, on which, 
by his own authority j"^ he required men to. 
reft. Is not this, therefore, a ftrong pre- 
fttmption, that, by this new appointment, he 
made an alteration in the order of the feVenth 
day, to be henceforth obferved by the Jews 
as their Sabbath ? 

I know it is alleged by fome who admit the! 
early inftitution of the Sabbath, that, though 
the obfervance of it was enjoined as a memo- 
rial of creation, it was only at the giving of 
the law, that a ftrid reft was enjoined to be 
kept, on this day *. 

If this opinion is admitted, I acknowledge 
it will greatly weaken, if it does not entirely 
take away, the force of the above argument 
for the alteration of the fev6nth day for the 
Sabbath. But ftill there are other reafons that 
make it highly probable. 

One day in (even feems to have beeil ap- 
pointed by God, in commemoration of the 
creation; and therefore the obligation of it is 
continued. But what makes it probable, that, 
at this time, he altered the day, and appoint- 
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ed the feventh from their paflage at the Red 
Sea, is — that he requires this appointment to 
continue in iovctythrough all their generations^ ^ 
that is, during the continuance of their com- 
monwealth f. 

The revolution of the Sabbath once in feven 
days, ferved to keep them in mind of the de- 
fign of the original inftitution; while the re- 
volution of it in this particular order, ferved 
to perpetuate the memory of the glorious 
event of their deliverance. And if there was 
no foundation for this opinion, with what 
propriety could the Sabbath be faid — to be a 
perpetual covenant and ajign betwixt God and bis^ 
people X f or why fhould God require them to 
remember that he brought them OHt of Egypt, 
as often as they obferved the Sabbath §? 

From this fome have imagined that the In^ 
ftitution of the Sabbath refpeded only the 
people of Ifrael. Had there been originally 
no reafon but what regarded them folely, fuch 
conjefture might be admitted. But the ap- 
pointment of a day in feven for the purpofes^ 
of religion, refpefts all mankind as well as 
them. Accordingly we find it engroiled in 
thofe laws of a moral nature, and confequent- 

4 ly 

* Exod. xxxh I J, \6i 

f Tfiat in this fcnfe the phrafe may be hete underftood, fe 
evident from the many other places where it occurs, and in 
which it cannot fo well be underftood in any other ; fuch as- 
Cen. xvK. 7, 9, 12:. — ^Exod. xit. 14, 17, 42. Exod. xvi. 3Z^ 
£tod. xxix. 4. Exod. XXX. %U Exod. xl. 15. Levit.xxiv* 3v 

X Exod. xxxi. 13. $ Dent v. 15-^ 
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4y of a perpetual obligation, delivered by God 
at Mount Sinai. 

This hint, with refped to what may pro- 
perly be called the Jewifh Sabbath, — ^the fe^- 
venth day in iiicceffion from their pafTage at 
the Red Sea, fuggefts a reafon better than is 
-commonly given, for the alteration of the day, 
^henceforth to be obferved) from the Jewifh 
to the Chriftian Sabbath, By the particular 
ordinance of God, the obfervance of that cut- 
joined Ifrael was only to remain during their 
generations^ that is, during their common- 
wealth; and therefore, the reafoos of it being 
peculiar to them, it was to ceafe with them. 
And if there be any ground for the conjedure 
of fome learned men,— that our Sabbath is the 
fcventh day, in the revolution of time from 
the creation, there \% a particular beauty and 
propriety in the return to it from the Jewifh, 
the obligation of which ha« now chafed. For, 
thus it becomes at once a memorial, of two 
the mofl illuflrious events recorded in hiflory, 
—the creation and redemption of man. 

This much may fufEce with refped to the 
original inflitution of the Sabbath, and th« 
various changes in point of time, which it has 
undergone. 

Befides the fev»enth day devoted to the pur- 
pofes already taken notice of, there were fe- 
veral others to be devoted to the fervices of 
religion. A part of every day was defigned 
for the oblation of the morning and evening 
facrifice. And every folemn feftivaj was fixed 
to certain Jfeafons, as may be feen by looking 

J 3 intp 
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into the account which the facred hlflorian 
gives of their inftitution. 
, I know fome exclaim greatly againft this 
religion, for the time neceflarily taken up in 
the fervices of it. This they would rcprefent 
as incompatible with the duties of civil and fe- 
cial life, and as the occafion of great and fre- 
quent danger to their country, from the in- 
fiilts of their troublefome neighbours to which 
it expofed them. But it is only a fuperficial 
view of things that can lead to this opinion. 
A due attention to the temper and circum- 
ftances of the people, for whom it was prin- 
cipally defigned, will lead us to admire the 
propriety of this ritual. 

When Ifracl left Egypt, difficult was the tafk 
which Mofes had to manage. He had not only 
a religion, in a great meafure, new to teach 
them. He had alfo all thofe prejudices to re- 
move that could be fuppofed to arife from an 
attachment to the old. All this was neceflary 
before they could be fettled in the land deftined 
for them, and required a confiderable time. 
The wildernefs was, in many refpeds, a very 
proper Tchool for acquiring this important 
branch of knowledge. While in it, they were, 
from the little iatercourfe they had with the 
people around it, not only in no danger of 
being corrupted by them, but they were, alfo 
fupported, all this time, by the bounty of hea- 
ven, in an extraordinary manner, and fo had 
abundance of time to attend to it. It is true, 
they were, during their (lay in the wilder- 
jpefs, exempted from the more operofe and 

expenfive 
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expenfive Tervices of religion, becaufe their 
fituation would not admit of them. But, ab- 
ftrading from thefe, it furnifhed them em- 
ployment enough. AncJ indeed, confidering 
the humour of this people, and the extraordi- 
nary propenfity, which, upon many occafions, 
they difcovered to idolatry, there mull appear 
an admirable propriety in its being made fo 
much the objed of their ftudy and attention. 

It may be allege'd, that, fhould this be ad- 
mitted to have been proper, during their refi- 
dence in the wildemefs, it cannot be faid that 
it was fo, after their fettlement in Canaan. 
But this I am fo far from being fure of, that 
the contrary appears to me very probable. 
Even After their fettlement in Canaan, it is 
yrell known, that, upon every the flighteft oc- 
cafion, they were ready to be feduced into 
the idolatrous pradices of their Heathen 
neighbours. What, therefore, could be more 
wife than an inftitution of religion, which, 
by employing their time at home, would al- 
low them but little intercourfe with thofe 
around them, fince it could almoft never be 
indulged without manifeft 'danger of corrup- 
tion? 

Nor can it be alleged, with any juftice, 
that this almoft continued fucceflion of reli- 
gious fervices did encroach upon the func- 
tions of civil or focial life. Confidered as a 
nation, and circumftanced as they were, it 
is evident that it was never intended, that 
they fhould enter into the bufy fcenes of au 
extenfive commerce. Thus their views -and 
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their' fchemes were greatly circumfcribed. 
Their own country, by the fpecial providence 
of God, afforded them what was neceffary to 
render them, not only eafy at home, but re- 
fpefted abroad* And thus, exempted from 
the hurry and buftle in which others around 
them were involved, they were left more at 
liberty, like a nation of priefts, to attend to, 
and perform, the offices of religion. Nor 
did the genius of their religion, had it been 
rightly underftood, lay any reftraint upon the 
exercife of benevolence, where circumftances 
called for it, even upon the Sabbath-day, 
more than any other. A proof of this we 
have in many inftances, in the condud: of our* 
Lord. One very ftriking is— that, when the 
Jews fought to flay him, becaufe he healed a 
inan upon the Sabbath-day, he, in vindica- 
tion of himfelf, fliows that the inftitution of 
the Sabbath, did, by no means, forbid fuch 
good offices; and — ^that, in this, he only ailed 
in imitation of his heavenly Father, who, upon 
Sabbath-days, as well as others, exerted that 
unremitting energy, upon which the being of 
creation depended^. 

It is acknowledged that, at certain times, 
thrice in the year, and during the celebration 
of fome of their grand feflivals, the attends 
ance of all the males was required, firft at 
the tabernacle, and afterwards at the temple, 
and that under the higheft penalties. This, 
^t mufl be owned, was a peculiarity in their 

feligion, 
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religion, that could, with no propriety, he 
transferred into that of any other people. It 
would have expofed them to the greateft dan- 
ger, from the inroads of troublefome! neigh- 
boijrs. ' . 

But, befides the reafons already taken no- 
tice of, there was this to recommend the ob- 
fervance of thefe feflivals, — that there was 
pot the leaft danger from it, notwithftanding 
the frequent return of the feafons for this 
pi^rpofe. They were undejr a theocratic go- 
vernment, and God, who was their King, by 
requiring this fervice, became engaged fo^r 
their fafety during their attendance upon it, 
and their abfence from their houfes for this 
^ purpofe. Accordingly, it deferves to be re- 
marked, that, in a long feries of ages, during 
which this oeconomy fubfifted, there does not 
occur a fingle inftance in which \ their tran- 
quillity was diilurbed, during thefe facred 
feflivals ; — ^A circumflance this which cannot 
be accounted for, without calling in the in- 
terpofition of Providence for the folution of 
it, and fuch as, duly attended to, fhould 
have ferved to encourage their confidence in, 
and obedience of, God. And here permit 
me to add, that, admitting the nature of their 
religion might carry fqme difadvantages along 
with it, and did, in fome meafure, feclude 
them from a commerce with others, it had 
the moft happy tendency to unite them among 
themfelves, in the pleafing exercife of all the 
fbcial afFediohs, than which, fcarce any thing 
fouJ4 ^^?^ contribute to their happinefs^, 

Confidere4 
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cemfidcred either as a people, or as indivi- 
duals. 

. From the confideration of the times devo- 
ted to. the fervices of religion, let us direcSt 
our attention to the places of their worfliip* 



SECT. IV. 
Of the Places of Public Worjhip. 

OUR inquiry leads us no farther back upon 
this part of our fubjed:, than to the com- 
mencement of the Jewifh cojnmonwealth, 
which we confider as coeval with the delivery 
of the law at Sinai. And, from that time, 
tre find the worfhip of God reftrided, firft 
to the tabernacle, and afterwards to the 
temple. 

God having eftablifhed a facred polity a- 
raong the Ifraelites, took care to provide for 
the regular adminiftration of that worfhip 
which he required of them. And that it 
might be conduced with as much decorum 
.and "eafc, as their unfettled fituation in the 
wildernefs would admit, he gives orders to 
Moies for conftruding a tabernacle or tent^ 
which might be a kind of portable temple, the 
archetype, or model of which, he had himfelf 
given him. — A defcription of it, with all its 
furniture, you have Exod. xxv. lo, &c. 

From this defcription it is evident to every 
perfon, (hat the plan upon which it igras form«> 
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cd, and the high finifliing which was given to 
it, were calculated to produce a noble eleva* 
tion of fentiment with refped to. the glorious 
' Being, to whom its fervice was devoted. The 
whole apparatus made ufe of in the fervice to 
be performed in it, and the pompous ritual 
that attended it, were equally calculated to 
infpire the worihippers with fentiments of 
piety and devotion, and of the neceflity of 
purity in all their intercourfes with the 
Deity, if they would hope to be accepted in 
them. 

To inquire into the particular reafons of 
the appointment of every part of this' facred 
tent, and of every circumftance of the fervice 
that was to be performed in it, would be un- 
neceflary. It is fufficient to obferve in the 
general, — that every thing in the conftrudion, 
apparatus, and fervice of it, has this uniform 
tendency. One thing, however, in the de- 
fcriptiou of it, merits our particular atten- 
tion, ind that is — the apartment called, T'be 
Holy of Holies y and the furniture of it. Of this, 
the mofl: remarkable was, I'be Ark of the Cove^ 
nantj fo called, becaufe in ' it were depofi- 
ted (together with Aaron's rod and the pot 
of manna, which were preferved as memo- 
rials of very illuftrious events) 7I&^ Tables of 
the Law, which God gave unto Mofes, when 
he made the covenant with Ifrael at Horeb. 
I Kings viii. 9. 

The cover of the ark was called, Tbe Pro- 
pitiatory or Mercy-feat, and was overfhadowed 
^ith a bright cloud, the vifible fymbol of the 

Divine. 
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Divine Prefence*, from which God was wont 
to give audible refponfeS to the High-Prieft, 
as often as he confulted him, upon any im- 
portant emergence connected with the intereil 
of the ftate. 

During 



* Mr Toland (in- his HodeguSy or tht PiUar of Fire and 
Cloud J that guarded Ifraely not miraculous) maintains, that 
the cloud which reded on the mercy-feat, in the mod holy 
plajce of the tabernacle and temple, had nothing miraculous in 
it, and could, with no propriety, be confidered as a fymbol of 
the Divine prefence. According, to him, it was no more than 
artificial, and excited by the incenfe burnt by the high-prieft, 
when he entered into it. In proof of this he appeals to 
Levit. xvi. 12, 13, where the high-prieft is directed to take a 
cenfer full of burning coajs, &c. And from thence he in- 
fers, that the cloud which covered the Mercy-Seaty was no 
more than a cloud of fmoke of the high-prieft*s making. And 
afterwards he adds — ** If any be defirous to know what that 
<« odoriferous incenfe was, whereof we read in the receipt 
•* for making xht fmoke or cloudy there is a particular defcrip- 
*< tion of it, according to the art of the apothecary, for the 
*< fervice'of the temple, Exod. xxx. 34 — 38.'* 

What might have been Mr Toland's defign in this attempt, 
may be difficult to determine. But if we may judge from the 
manner in which he manages it, we fhould be apt to imagine, 
that it was not the moft favourable for the Mofaic inftitution 
of religion, notwithftanding his profeffion to the contrary. 
But, whatever it might have been, his reafoning in fupport 
of his favourite fcheme, is not fo folid, as it may appear 
plaufible. 

It is very true, the high-prieft was required to bring a cen- 
fer full of incenfe with him into the moft holy place, and to 
burn it there, that the cloud of the incenfe might cover the Mercys 
Seat. But pray, what is there in this, incompatible with the 
refidence of a vifible fymbol of the Divine prefence? If this 
was the cloud, which is reprefented as hovering above the 
mercy-feat,; and no other, then it is evident that it fliould be 
found here, only when incenfe was burnt in it, and yet we 
find it was other^'ife. 
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During the foj churning of Ifrael in the wil^ 
dernefs, the refidence of the ark was deter- 
mined by the feveral marches they were ap- 
pointed to make. It accompanied them 
wherever they went, as containing the fym- 

bol 



Thus, Exod. xl. 34. at the ereftion and confecration of 
the tabernacle, we find that the cloud covered the tent of the 
congregation^ and that the glory of the Lord filled the taber* 
naelej before any incenfe appears to have been burnt, or fer- 
vice performed in it. 

In like manner we find that, upon the introduilion of the 
ark into the temple, built by Solomon, the houfe was filled 
"With a cloud, aChron. v. 13. and this cloud is. called, vcrfe 
14, The glory of the Lord. And here it deferves to be re- 
marked, that the houfe of God was filled with this cloud, not 
after the oblation of facrifice (for as yet there was none offered 
in it), [but during the celebration of the Divine praifes, and 
immediately after depofiting the ark in its proper place. 

Nay, not only does it appear that, hnmediately upon lod- 
ging the ark in the moft holy place, thofe who carried it re- 
tired before there was time for burning incenfe, but we have 
^o mention at all of the prefencc of the high-priefl, who 
alone was authorifed to officiate at this fervicc. And we may 
well believe, that neither Solomon nor any of the inferior 
priefts, would have dared to profane the temple, by the irre- 
gular performance of any of its fervices, at the very time they 
were affembled to confecrate it. 

To this let me add, that we find no mention of this fyhibol 
of the Divine prefence in the fecond temple j and yet, if it had 
confifted only of a cloud, raifed by the fmoke of incenfe, burnt 
by the high-prieft upon his entrance into the moft holy 
place, it muft neceffarily have been there, as well as in the 
firft. 

What he fays, with fo much confidence, concerning the 
Receipt for making this odoriferous incenfe, is an unpardon<^ 
^ble attempt to itnpofe upon his readers, by making them be« 
licvc that the receipt he refers to had a connexion with the 
cloud that covered -the mercy-feat. Let any one read Levin 
xvf. 12, 13. and compare it with Exod. x%x. 34-^36* to 

which 
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bol of the Divine prefence with them, their 
marches being dircded by that Pillar of Cloudy 
which conftantly hovered above it. And as it 
always took up its place in the centre of their 
camp, for the accommodation of all who at- 
tended it, fo to it they were obliged to repair 
for the performance of every part of the Di- 
vine fervice required of them. And during 
their fo long flay in a vaft and howling wil- 
demcfs, what could be better calculated to 
fiipport their fpirits, and keep them, from 
either peeviihly turning back to Egypt, or 
impatiently rufhing forward to Canaan, than 
the residence of fuch a fymbol of the Divine 
prefence among them ? 

Was 



nrKich he fends us for the compofition of this pleafant per- 
fame) and he will be cpnvinced that they have no relation to 
one another. 

In Levit. xyu 12, 13. we find nothing prefcribed to be 
burnt in the mod holy place, but incenfe. In Exod. xxx. 34. 
the perfume fpoken of, is a compofition of various, odorife* 
rous, fpices* In the one cafe, tne incenfe is required to be 
burnt. In the other, the perfume is to be placed, fome of it> 
before the teftimony, in the tabernacle of the congregation : 
And, if I might venture a conjedure, it might have been 
placed there, as the name given to it feems to indicate, tp 
diffufe a pleafing odor through this facred place. And this 
might be the more neceflary, becaufe, by the rare accefs to 
it, as well as the clofoieis of the room itfelf which had no 
windows, there would be no free circulation of air in it. 
. Upon the whole, from any thing that has been advanced 
by Mr Toland, I humbly think, the commonly-received opi- 
nion with refpeA to the fymbol of the Divine prefence, de« 
fcrves to be admitted, and carries nothing improbable in it. 
Nay, in the thing itfelf, there appears a great propriety on 
. many accounts. In proof of diis, f:e Fart I. Chap. ii. $ i^ 
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Was not the motion of the Pillar of Cloud 
and fire ^^ that conftantly attended them, a 
proof that God undertook the diredion of 
every thing which concerned them? But of 
this more afterwards- 

During 



* I know Mr Toland, in his Hodeguff already mentioned^ 
gives an account of this matter, which, were it admitted, would 
entirely invalidate the force of our remark. He maintains that 
there was nothing miraculous in the whole tranfaAion. The 
manner in which he attempts to explain it, is (hortly thit» 
He obferves that, in travelling through fuch vaft deferts as 
' Ifrael was obliged to pafs, and where there was no remarkable 
objeds to direSt their courfe, but all was one continued 
wafte, caravans had need of fome vifible guide ; — ^That, as 
• the, magnetic compafs was not then difcovered, thofe who 
condu£led armies or large bodies, through fuch immenfe de« 
ferts, were obliged to kindle a fire and txt,Qt it upon a large 
poie :^— and that this, according to the Ggnals concerted, 
would fenre to dire£l: their motions, in the day time, by its 
finoke, and, in the night time, by tlie brightnefe of its flame. 
In proof of this, he quotes an inftance or two from hiftory, 
and (hows that Alexander the Great, in his war witk^the 
Perfians, and — that Cyrus and Cyaxares, in theirs witlTHie 
Babylonians, Lydians, and Egyptians, were obliged to ufe 
Jttch a method in conducing uieir vaft armies, through the 
unknown and uncultivated countries they had to pafs. And 
from thence, with the help of fome forced criticifms on the 
liiftotical narrative of Ifrael's march, he infers that it was, in 
a' finular manner, they were conduced through all the mazes 
and windings of their long and tedious journey to Canaan,«>«^ 
even by a me kindled in fome pot or vafe, ereded upon a 
•high pole^ and placed upon the tabernacle, as the generaPs 
tent* 

It is not denied that there are feveral things abundandf 
ingenious alleged hy Mr Toland, in defence of his hypothefis. 
But, after all Hiat has been faid by him, they appear to me to 
be more ingenious, than fdid. 

I readily allow that it would be improper to plead for a nuk 
laculoos mtetpofition of Frovidence, where the ends of it 

would 
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During the continuance of Ifrael in the 
wildemefs, the ark muft have been ambula- 
tory and unfettled, as their own fituation was-r 
—Upon their fettlement in the land of Ca- 
naan, though it was not entirely ftationary, it 

was 



could be effefted equally without it. Nee Deus interfit^ niji 
dignus vindicCi &c. is a pofition that reafon very readily af- 
fents to. But, as fuch an extraordinary appearance in favour 
of Ifrael, was calculated to produce the mod happy efFe£ls to 
them, and to fubferve the ends of Providence, I can fee no 
impropriety in fuppofing it. 

Befides, allow me to obferve that the fcheme, which Mr 
Toland has adopted, will not account for the direftion of If- 
xael through the wildernefs, — for this plain reafon. The 
country, through which they had to pafs, was a mountainous 
one, and therefore it cannot be imagined that they had it al- 
ways in their power to pitch upon fuch a fpot of ground, ad' 
would afford them a fight, either of the fmoke by day, or of 
the flame by night, fufficient to dire£); the motions of fuch a 
vaft body as compofed their camp. 

, To this led me add, that, fuppofing it td be no more than 
ao^rtificial fire, (the ufe of which was well known) it would 
h^e been very improper for Ifrael to have ufed it. Though 
now the Egyptian army which purfued them, was deftroyed^ 
yet they could not be ignorant, nay they had reafon to fear, 
that, in the courfe of their marches through the vaft tra£l of 
country they had to pafs, fome new enemy might oppofe 
their progrefs, and therefore, in all good policy^ they (hould 
have chofe fome other plan of condu^. The reafon is plain; 
becaufe they could not but know, that the fame fignal which- 
informed the diftant parts of their own camp, when the cen- 
tre was to move or ftop, or whether they were to diredl: their 
courfe, would have conveyed the' fame intelligence to their 
enemies. And to infer, that, becaufe fuch a pradice was 
ufual feveral ages after, therefore it obtained thetiy is not at ail 
logical, or good reafoning. Nay, what I think much more 
probable is, » that after ages, hearing of this wonderful phe- 
nomenon, might from thence have taken the hint of the prac- 
tice for which Mr Toland fo warmly contends. And if the 

^ro« 
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was not £0 often moved^ For a confiderable. 
time, we know, it was fixed firft at Mifpah, 
and afterwards at Shiloh. In the neighbourhood 
of this place it was, that the illuftrious Joihua 
aflembled the tribes of Ifrael, and made them 
4 K renew 



probability of this conje£lurc is admitted, it becomes no fmall 
prefumption for this hiftorical fa£l, as related by Mofes* 

Here it likewife deferves to be taken notice of, that the 
fole defign of the pillar of cloud and fire, was not to condu£k 
Ifrael through the wildernefs. It anfwered other valuable 
purpofes (fee Part I. chap. 2. §. 1.) And therefore an arti- 
ficial pillar would have been infufficient. 

Mr Toland feems to lay great ftrefs upon the words of Mo- 
fes to Hobab, Numb. x. 29. and, becaufe the word Angel 
fignifies Meffenger, contends that Hobab was to be underftood 
by tlie angel| whom Cod told Ifrael he was to fend before 
them in the way, Exod. xxiii. 20. But it requires no more 
than ah ordinary degree of attention to the hiftory, to be able 
to confute this hypothefis. 

It is readily acknowledged that the word Angel doeis fignify 
Meflenger, whether it be a heavenly being that is fpoken of, 
or an earthly. And thetefore, in which of thefe fenfes iuis, 
at any time, to be underftood, muft be determined by the 
context. Let u$ apply this obfervation to the prefent cafe, and 
it will be eafy to fee how forced his interpretation is. 

At the fame time that God told Ifrael that he was to fend 
his Angel before him, he told them that his Name was in him^ 
that is (according to tibe very loweft fenfe that can be given to 
the words) that he afted by his authority. Whereas, when 
Mofes prefles Hobab to go along with him, there is not the 
moft diftanthint,thatheacl:edbyany delegated power from God, 
as their guide. And indeed, if he had, his fo determined re- 
folution of leaving Ifrael and returning to his own country, 
would have been not only indecent, but equally criminal, 
without the Divine permiffion. And we may well believe that 
Mofes would not have failed to have made ufe of fuch an ar* 
gument to detain him : Bat we find not fo much as a word 
to this purpofe from him. But what puts it beyond all 
doubt, that tlie angel fpoken of was/omc other than Hobab, 
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renew their covenant with God, of which he 
ereded a monument or memorial, under an 
oak, that was by the fanduary of God. A 
more fettled refidence of the ark became ne- 
ceflary after their fettlement in Canaan, not 
only to encourage a happy union among 
themfelves, by bringing them often together 
for the exercifes of public and focial worfhip^ 

r but 

is what God fays of him, Exod. xxiii. 21. •' Beware of hira 
•< and obey his voice, — provoke him not : for he will not par- 
•< don your tranfgreffions, for my name is in him." Thcfe 
words evidently iuppofe lum invefted, by a commiiBonr from: 
Cknl, with power to puniih them, if they did not follow hi» 
inftruAi^ns. 

It is true, Mofesfays Nutnb. x* 31* *^ Leave u^ not, I pray 
^ thee," &c. From thence Mr Toland mfers the ferviccs he had 
done them in conducting them hitherto, and the neceffity of bis 
continued dire£tions in the wildernels. But, in anfwer to this,, 
let me obferve, that fome learned men of confiderable note 
have ( without the leaft view to this opinion of Mr Toland) 
given another turn to- the words, and one which, I humbly 
think, they will very well bear. They confider this addrefe o£ 
Mofes to Hobab, as an eXjM^eflkm of his gradtude to him, for 
the (bare he had taken in their troublea, and the afliftance he 
had given them in their marches, through the wildernefs^ 
andi — an acknowledgment that, that if he did not go along 
with them, they were at a lofs to make him a proper requital 
for all his fervices : Whereas, if he would accompany them 
to the promifed land, he afiures him v. 32, that << what good^ 
<* nefs the Lord fhould do unto them-, the feme they would do 
" unto him." 

To all this let me add, that there can fcareely be. conceived 
a good reafon why they Ihould, from the imagined neceffity 
of his fervices, urge Hobab to go along with them. For 
might not Mofes, who had refided a long time in Median^ 
tending his father-in-law's flocks, be as well acquainted with 
this wildemefs as Hobab was ? This circumllance lik«- 
wife tends to overthrow Mr Toland's conjcauie* 
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but qtjfo to prevent tljtoie corruptions in relit- 
gion which might be apt to arif^ from every- 
one's being allowed to worfhip s^t a private al- 
tar. It had befides a particular fitnefs to draw 
them off from worihipping God jn groves and 
high places, as the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, whom they deftroyed or ejcpelled, had 
dpne^ This, God w^ at the greateft pains to 
guard them againft: Not from any impro- 

Sriety there could be in thefe places of wor* 
lip abftra&ly confidered, (for in fuch places 
the patriarchs were wont to worihip in early 
times, Gen. xxi.33.)but becaufe, had they been 
allowed to worfliip in thefe places^ which, among 
tIjLe inhabitants of that country, wef e dievoted 
to idolatry, and polluted by the impujre cere- 
monies and pr%dices that attended it, they 
were in no fijiall danger of being corrupted^* 

K 2 And 



♦ However, in the more early ages of the worid, groves 
might have been conibcrated to tap purposes of pure devotion, 
certain it is, that, in the progrefs of idolatry, they were em- 
ployed in a manner that does fufficiently juitify the prohibi- 
tion of them. Many reafons (of which we are now ignorant) 
may have concurred to vindicate this meafure. But ftill we 
know enough to evince the rc^{QnMfint(9of'k: 

"?Some, grofsly ignorant of the nature of ,tjie Deity, may have 
pitched upon fuch places from 9- fooUih conceit, that the near- 
er t^ place of their worAup was tp h^avej^i, the more eafy 
would l^e their accefs to him* 

.When the praflice of Hero-worihip began, fpip!? t^liink m?in- 
kmd might have been induced to pay it in gjoy^s and hig}i 
places, where the remains of their heroes n)ay have been de- 
pofited, from an opinion that their departed fouls delighted 
to hover about thefe pl^es, and would be mfifc attentive to 
the devotions that were offered to them there, ^han any where 
elfe. ThuSi they maybe confidered as places 'conf(;(ra^e4 tx) th^ 

maqes 
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And having already too ftrong apropenfity to 
the idolatrous fervices, which prevailed 111 
this and the neighbouring countries, it was 
not improbable , but they might have been 
foon led into the imitation of them, which 
would have defeated the original dcfign of 
their feparation from them. Whereas, by re- 
quiring Ifrael to cut down the groves, and to 
defert the high places frequented by the fdr- 
mer inhabitants of the country, a very ftrong 
abhorrence of their manner of worlhip was ex- 
cited and kept up. And what could be a more 
powerful prefervative than this, againft the 
infedlion to which they were expofed, or en- 
gage them more clofely to adhere to the wor- 
fhip of the God of their fathers ? The moft 
nervous and pathetic difluafives that could be . 
made ufe of againft it, might have had a tem- 
porary efFed, but they could have had no 
more. They would have been foon forgot- 
ten, and, even while remembered, would have 
made but a flight impreflion upon the mind, 
compared with this manner of procedure,— 

the 

manes of their heroes, and thither they were wont frequently 
to repair, not only for the purpofes of devotion, but alfo to 
confult them as oracles, with rcfpetl to future events. 

How far thefe and the like opinions may have contributed 
to the rife of this pra£tice, I will not take upon me to fay* But 
one thing I am fully perfuaded of, —that the abominable vices 
to which they became at laft prollituted, under the pretence 
of religion^ was a principal reafon for the prohibition con- 
eerning them, and is fuch as ipuft fatisfy every impartial per. 
fon, of the wifd<Hn and propriety of it. See on this fubjeS: 
Dr Jenning's Jcwifli Antiq. and the Ancient Univerfal Hiftory* 
VoLffl. 8vo. 
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the cutting down and deftroying the infignia 
of idolatry. But fuch a teftimony as this of 
the Divine difpleafure againft it, conftantly 
exhibited to their very fenfes, could not fail to 
ftrengthen their abhorrence of it, and fo wean 
them gradually from it. 

For a long courfe of years after their ob- 
taining pofleffion of the land of Canaan, If- 
rael remained in a very unfettled ftate. The 
frequent difturbances they received from the 
old inhabitants of it and the neighbouring 
countries, kept then! almoft conftantly enga- 
ged in wars. During fuch a ftate of things, 
it was fcarce to be expe<fted that they fliould 
have much time, to turn their attention to any 
thing not connedled with the fecurity of the 
pofleifions they had already acquired, or the 
conqueft of thofe parts of the country that 
ftill ftood out againft them. The times of 
peace, are the ipoft proper for fetting about 
what relates either to reformation or improve- 
ment, whether in the civil or religious de- 
partments of a kingdom. 

At length, God having blefled them with 
peace and opulence, the illuftrious David, 
King of Ifrael, from the overflowing gratitude 
of his heart for both, meditates the building 
a temple to God, aihamed that, while he him-- 
felf dwelt in an elegant palace, a manfion no 
better than a tent fhould fee provided for his 
Creator. This, however adapted to the un^ 
iettled ftate of Ifrael, when it was firft con- 
ftnided, feemed altogether unfuited to the 
grandeur to which their nation was now ral- 

K3 fed. 
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fed, or the gratitude which it became him td 
fliow to that God, who had, from the fmalleft 
beginnings, and through a feries of miracles 
as well as years, brought him to fuch a happy 
fend flourishing ftate. 

David muft have allowed, that the taber- 
nacle which God had planned for himfelf,"^-^ 
for his Scbechinab *, was the moil proper refi-. 

derice 

* The word Schechinah is a technical term, ufcd among 
divines, to denote the vifible fyttibol of the Divine prefcncc. 
It needs not be obfcrvcd, that, confidering the immenfity and 
fpirituality of the Divine nature, it could not, properly 
fpeaking, be either confined to place, or reprefented under any 
particular form or ftiape. However, as the Deity faw 
meet, in fomc of the earlier ages of the world, to difcover 
himfelf to mankind, by one appointed to perfoliate and repre- 
fent him*, it was neceflary he fliould do it in fome vifible man- 
ner. And accordingly, it deferveft to be taken notice of, that 
he chofe to manifcft himfelf under the appearance, very often, 
of a bright, refplendent, cloud, which was hence called a 
Glory* The brightnefs or glory fometimes aflumed the fliape 
Or fimilitude of a man, and fometimes appeared without any 
particular' fhape or fimilitude at all. In the firft of thefe 
ways, the Deity was wont to appear in the more early ages of 
the world ; and to this there is a manifeft allufion in the feve- 
ral modes of phrafeology, in which the facred writers' fpeak of 
him. But when, in after times, mankind became greatly ad* 
difted to idolatry, the Deity chofe the latter mode of appear- 
ance, that he might not feem to give the leaft encouragement 
to it, which perhaps that of a human fhape or form might 
have been con ft rued into. 

Thofe bright and luminous appearances, by which the pre* 
fence oif the D^ity was notified, might, very properly, be de- 
nominated, according to the etymology of the word, the Schg^ 
chinah^ that is (according to the Hebrew root, Schachauy frona 
which it is derived) the habitation ofihe Divinity ; though ge- 
nerally, among divines, it is reftri£bed to that vifible and re- 
fplendent cloud, which conducted the Ifraelites through the 
wildernefs to Canai^nj and afterwards tOQk up its refidoace, in 
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dence of his glory in tinie paft. But now^ 
imagining that their ideas of the Divine gran- 
deur, fo far as they could be afFedted by any 
external appearance, flibuld keep pace with the 
improvements they had made in tafte and 
elegance, he began to revolve in his mind the 
fcheme of a temple for God, that might ferve 
as a monument at once of his and the nation*s 
gratitude and veneration for him. What Da* 
vid projeded, having received the approba- 
tion of God, his fon Solomou executed. And, 
with a great profufion of expence, oranment^ 
and elegance, he reared up a fabric, which 
juftly became the objed of admiration to all, 
who either faw or heard of it. 

It would be needlefs to enter into a minute 
defcription of it. What was properly called 
T'be Temple, was but a fiiiall edifice. The reft 
of the huge pile that went under this name, 
confifted of many courts or cloifters, for the 
accommodation of the Priefts and others, who 
were obliged to attend there, in the way of 
their office, or the difcharge of the duties of 
religion reftrided to it. That part of the 
temple, which properly refpedled the fervices 
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tbc moft holy place of the tabernacle and temple, above the 
propitiatory, from which jlhc oracles were given to the High- 
rrieft. 

The muffelmen have entertained a great many ridiculous 
conceits upon this fubjef^. See Calmet's di£lionary, und^r 
the article, Samuel. But what is related above, is iht fuh- 
ftance of what we are authorized to fay concerning the fchc- 
chinah from the facrcd hiftory. See Diflert. 2. in die Mifcel- 
lan. Sacra, on God's vifible prefencc. See alfo Lowman's Raif'^ 
tional of the Ritual, &c. Fart ii. chap. 2. 
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of religion, was built upon the model of 
the tabernacle, and therefore it is unneceC- 
fary to enlarge in an account of it. This, 
in the fucceeding periods of their common^ 
wealth, like the tabernacle in the infancy 
of it, was the place at which their public af- 
femblies for devotion were held, in fo much 
that their facrifices, and fome of their moft 
folemn feftivals, could be folemnized no 
where elfe. 

This part of the inftitution was highly pro- 
per, and admirably fitted, by fuch an union 
of their religious fervices, to promote the moft 
happy concord among themfelves. 

The defignation of a court for the Gentiles, 
had an excellent tendency to prepare Ifrael 
gradually for the abrogation of the Mofaic 
form of religion, however fond they might 
be of it, by hinting to them, that the dura- 
tion of it could only be temporary. It is 
true, the divifion of it from the court of the 
Ifraelites, was a plain intimation, that, while 
the Gentiles did not, in all refpeds, conform to 
the religion of Ifrael, they were not to be ad- 
mitted into a full communionof privileges with 
them. But, in the meantime, the admilfion 
that was granted them even into the outer 
court, ferved to make them ftill better ac- 
quainted with that religion, and gave them 
the hopes that a thorough knowledge of it, 
would, in due time, pave the way for pulling 
down the wall that divided betwixt them j and 
fo form them into one religious fociety, or 
churqh. 

From 
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From the above account of the tabernacle 
and temple, and the purpofes to which they 
were intended to be fubfervient, the reader 
may judge how far it is probable, that the 
firft hint of both was borrowed from thofe 
temples that fo early obtained in Egypt. 

Dr Spencer^ warmly contends, that the 
Jewifli tabernacle and temple were no more 
than imitations of the Egyptian. In fupport 
of this opinion, he pleads the authority of 
Herodotus and Lucian, who afcribe th^ firft 
eredion of temples to the Egyptians. But it 
is evident this can, by no means, be admitted 
as decifive upon the point. Confidering how 
late thefe hiftorians lived, and that their in- 
formation could not lead them far back, every 
one muft fee that no great regard is to be paid 
to it. A much more probable reafon for the 
great antiquity of temples, may be derived 
from the fuppofed original intention of build- 
ing tbem. 

It is the opinion of fome, that, when the 
worfliip of deified heroes was introduced, and 
images were made to be memorials of them, 
'mankind would foon find it necefliary to build 
temples for the reception and prefervation of 
thefe. And as afterwards they fancied, that 
by certain forms of incantation, they could 
ch^rm down their fouls to inhabit them, they 
might choofe to build temples for their refi- 
dence, that they might have the more eafy ac- 
cefs to them, in cafes either of devotion or 

danger. 

«^ f Sec Dr Spencer de Legib. Ritual^ &c. lib. iii, Diflert d|« 
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danger. But what if all this (hould be ad-» . 
mitted, and that, upon this principle, the 
Egyptians had temples long before the taber-^ 
nacie was conftruded by Mofes, or the tem- 
ple built by Solomon, it will, by no means^ 
follow that they afforded the hint or model 
for either. Betwixt their refpedive defigns, 
there feems to have been no correfpondence. 
A much more rational account may be given 
of the matter. 

Neither Mofcs nor Solomon confidered the 
God they wprfliipped, as no more than a lo- 
cal deity, nor ever entertained a thought th^t 
he could be confined within the walls of thq 
place confecrated to his worfhip. This is evi- 
dent from the form ufed at the confecratioa 
of the temple. The rigafon for it feems to 
have been very different. 

In the more early ages of the world, it is 
not improbable but the Schechinah, or vifible 
fymbol of the Divine prefence^ was generally 
to be met with in the places facred to worfhip 5 
and therefore, in that unfettled ftate of man- 
kind, any one fixed place of refidence would 
have been improper. It is more likely that 
It fhifted as they did. 

But when God had eflablifhed his church 
among Ifrael, and meant to give them and the 
world, the mofl convincing proof of his ha- 
ving done fo, one can eafily fee the propriety of 
fuch an appointment^ firfl of the tabernacle. 
In their ambulatory, and afterwards of the 
temple, in their more fettled, ftate. And 
what makes it probable that, from fome fuch 
4 • views 
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views as thefe, the tabernacle and temple were 
built,— ^is that, till the eredipn of the Jewifh 
polity, we hear nothing of either among the 
ancient Patriarchs. And yet it cannot be 
doubted, but they were as well acquainted as 
jMofes could be, with the pradice of the na* 
tioAs around them in this point, and, if, they 
had inclined, might have copied it much morq 
early. But it is unneceflary to fpend more 
time in an inquiry of this nature, as it can be 
of no great importance, whichever way it 
may be determined. 

The magnificent: temple built by Solomon, 
coTitinued to be the place of the public wor-p- 
fhip ?)f the true God, till Jeirufalem was fack* 
td by Nebuchadnezzar, and then it was rafed 
Xo the ground. 

It is highly probable that there were no Sy-- 
nagogues among the Jews, till after the Ba- 
bylonifli captivity. The iirft hint of them, 
they may perhaps have received from Ezra'^s 
aflembling them in the ftreets of Jerufalem to 
hear the law read to them, which, during the 
captivity, had, very probably, been difcon- 
tinned: From thence, I fay, may have'ari* 
feti their public aflemblies for religious in- 
ilrudion, and afterwards the ereftion of fyna- 
gogues, for their better accommodation, in 
attending on it. 

Some have imagined that their Synagogues 
and Profeuch^e were the fame; and that the 
place of meeting for the purpofes of religion, 
received different names, according to the dif-^ 
f^^ent lights in which it was viewed .--—That 

if 
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it was called a Synagogue, from its being the 
place of rendezvous for worfhip ; — a Profeu-. 
cha, from the prayers that were performed in 
it. But the more general, and, I humbly 
think, the more probable, opinion is, — that 
they were different. The fynagogues were 
commonly fituated in towns : The profeuchae, 
in fome retired place, very often at the fide of 
the fea or fome river, for the acconmiodation 
of wafliing before they addreffed themfelves 
to their devotions : The one, covered ; the 
other, open : The one, for public ; the other,, 
for private, devotion. And to this let me 
add, that, as they differed in theife refoecls, 
fo alfo in point— rof antiquity ; it being highly 
probable that the Jews had their profeuchse, 
not only long before the captivity, but as ear-f 
ly as the days of the patriarchs themfelves, 
for fuch feem to have been thofe retired 
groves, in which they paid their devotions to 
God. But not to enter farther into this in- 
quiry. As thefe aflemblies feem to have been 
eftabliftied, rather by concert among them- 
felves, than by an exprefs commandment of 
God concerning them, a more minute confi- 
deration of them does not fall within our pre- 
fent defign. 

After the return of Ifrael from the Baby- 
lonifh captivity, an unlucky fchifm obtained, 
by ereding another place of worftiip, in op- 
pofition to the temple at Jerufalem. Nehe- 
jniah, in execution of the fcheme of refor-f 
mation which he had fet on foot, required 
that fuch of his countrymen ?is had marriec} 
; wives 
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wives out of idolatrous families, fliould in- . 

^Ilantly difmifs them, in order to prevent the 
bad confequences that were juftly to be dread- 
ed from fiich alliances. ManaJJeh^ the fon of 
Joiaday the high-prieft, had formed fuch a 
connedion, but refufed to fubmit to this ap- 
pointment. Being, upon this, expelled his 
own country, he fled to Samaria, and put 
himfelf under the protedion of Sanballat, his 
father-in-law, who was governor of it. San- 
ballot y from views very probably of intereft 
to his own country, as well as refentment 
againft the Jews, formed the fcheme of fetting 
up a temple upon Mount Gerizzim, in rival- 
fliip 'to that at Jerufalem. And having ob-, 
tained a licence to this purpofe from Darius 
Notbus^ he conftituted ManaJJeh high-prieft, 
and afforded ah afylum to all refractory Jews, 
many of whom came and fettled in Samaria. 
But the authority of this inftitution was never 
acknowledged by the Jews : Nay, for this 
and feveral other reaions, the Samaritans 
were had in the higheft abhorrence by them. 
And as, notwithftanding all that has been 
faid in favour of it by the Samaritans, it muft 
evidently appear to derive its authority from 
the appointment of a Heathen prince, we have 
no farther concern with it. 

Long after the eredion of the temple of 
Gerizzim, we find another built, by permif- 

' fion of Ptolemy Pbilometer^ in Egypt. This 
temple was procured by the artful manage- 
ment of one Oniasy who had himfelf been ^ 
candidate for the High-Prieft's office, but, dif. 

appointc4^ 
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appointed of this, fled into Egypt* By his 
diftinguifhed abilities aijd fine addrefs, h^j 
ibon infinuated himfelf into the good graces 
of the reigning prince, and found it no di£B-r 
cult matter to perfuade him, that the permil^ 
fion granted to the Egyptian Jew?, to attend 
fome of the feftivals of their religion annually 
at Jerufalem, might be productive of many 
inconveniences to them, and of great hurt to 
his intereft. To prevent thefe, he propofed 
that a temple, upon the fame plan as that at 
Jerufalem, fhould be built in Egypt, where 
all the fervices of their religion might be per- 
formed. Leave was accordingly granted to 
him for this purpofe. The only obftacle now 
to the execution of his fcheme was,--*the opi-r 
iiion that prevailed among the Jews, that Je- 
rufalem was the only place in which, accords 
in^ to their religion, it was lawful to perform 
certain parts of public worfhip. To remove 
this difficulty, he refers them to the pro^ 
phecy of Ifaiah chap. xix. 19. and had art 
enough to explain it in fuch manner as rcr 
moved their fcruples. Upon this, he £bt about 
building his new temple, and chofe a fpot of 
ground at a little diftance from Heliopolis, up- 
on which flood formerly the temple of Buba^ 
fits or IfiSy as the mofl proper place for it *". 

From the above account of this tfemple, as 
well as that of Gerizzim, the reader will ea- 
fily fee that a larg;er, account of either, does 

not 

* See Prid. Conneft, &c. Vol. II. p. -264. edit. 8. 
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not fall within the defign, or plan, of this 
treatife* 

In the Jewifli hiftory, we find mention 
made of another inftitution, clofely connect 
ted with religion, that went under the name 
of, The School of the Prophets. At what time 
thefe fchools firft obtained, is uncertain. Sa^ 
muel is by fome thought to have been the 
founder of them, though others make the in- 
ftitution of a much earlier date. It is not 
improbable but fuch fchools were planted in 
different places, and that they were intended, 
not only for the religious inftrudion of thofe, 
who might be afterwards employed in the im^ 
mediate fervices of religion, or in the execu^ 
tion of any commands from God to his people, 
in the charader of prophets, but alfo as femi- 
naries of religion to all who chofe to repair 
to th^m, either for the purpofes of inftrudion 
or devotion. But as thefe colleges feem to 
have derived their inftitution, fo far as ap- 
pears, not from any appointment of God, wc 
fhall not enter into a more particular account 
of them. 

Now, from the curfory view we have taken 
of the feveral places of worlhip under the 
Mofaic difpenfation, and the Divine appoint- 
ment concerning them, it is humbly fubmlt- 
ted to the candid and impartial, if there ap- 
pears any thing from it, to juftify the impu- 
tation of abfiird an4 unphilojophical^ thrown 
upon that inftitution of religion, the offices 
of which were to be performed in them. 

We 
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We ' are often apt to form our notions of 
propriety from narrow and contraded views, 
and, — ^from a comparifon of the feveral pecu- 
liarities of this religion with the circumflan- 
ces in which we are ourfelves placed, to tax 
it as abfurd and unpbilofopbical, becaufe, for* 
footh, it docs not correfpond with thefe, or 
the fentiments we may have entertained of 
propriety. Whereas, did we allow ourfelves 
to think (erioufly, all that* could be required 
in this, or any other, ijiode of religion, is no 
more, than that the nature, conftitution, and 
tendency of it, fhould be fuch as is worthy 
of its Author, — ^fliited to the genius and cir- 
cumftances of the people for whom it was^ 
principally intended,-^to the great ends pro- 
pofed by it, and— -thofe ages of the 'world, 
through which it was to continue in force* 
And from aught has appeared hitherto, there 
is nothing in this repugnant to any of thefe. 

Let us carry on our inquiry to the confide- 
ration, in the next place. 



SECT. V. 

Of the Officers of Religion. 

TN the public offices of religion, it is necef- 
-■- fary, for very obvious reafons, that fome 
perfon fhould prefide ; and, for the fame rea-^ 
ions, that there fhould be fome appointed to 
do fo. So much does this appear to have its 

foundation 



foundation in nature, that we have never 
heard of a public iiiilitutioii of religion^ that 
iwranted fuch. , , 

Under thfe Mofaic cfecondmy, there ^as fuch 
an order of men. But, what was indeed pe- 
culiar to it, that order was reftriiSled to a cier-^ 
tain family ; noiic of any other,, according to 
the original plan, being allowed to be adopt- 
ed into it# tt became hereditary id the fa- 
mily of LeVi. And, in fiich a cominodwealth 
as that of Ifrael, in which the miniftrations 
of religion were fo opetofej and. fo much de- 
l^ended upon the pundliuality and exadnefs of 
ail its fervices, and eVery the itiinuteil; cir- 
cumftaiice that attended them, there appears 
kn evident propriety iii fuch a defignation. 

During the patriarchal ages, to j^refide iii 
the offices of religion had been the privilege 
of primogeniture. It is eafy to fee how, from 
thence, riiight arife the greateft corruptions 
IB religion. To remedy thi^ inconvenience, 
which was the almoft unavoidable confequence 
of fuch a ilate of things^ tnight have been 
One realbn (and a Very wife one it would have 
been too) for the inftitutibn of the Mofaic 
teconbmy, and the reftridion of the pontifi- 
cal order to one particular family, who, in 
kli their miniftratibns, fhduld be obliged to 
conform to the dire<ftions they had received. 

Befides this advantage, fuch a meafure 
would be attended with another very great 
One; Thofe who were to officiate in the fer- 
irices of religion, Ivbuld probably be better 
educated for them, than otherwife they would 

h have 
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have been. They would alfo be hdreby en- 
gaged to give a due attendance upon them, as 
their {iibfiftence depended entirely upon the 
emoluments arifing from their relpedive ofH- 
ces i for, in the general divifion of the land, 
there was no provifion made for them* 

The fervants of God, who officiated in the 
facted fandions of religion^ confifted of dif- 
ferent clafles or orders.^ Each of them, — ^thc 
High-Prieft, Priefts, ^nd Levites^ had their 
feveral parts affigned to them. 

The High-^Prielihood was made hereditary 
In the family of Aaron, and generally de- 
fcended to the eldeft fort of the line of Eleazer^ 
after the death of Nadab and Abihu, who* 
left no ifTue, if no legal imperfedron did dit 
qualify them, for holding it. 

As the High-Priieft was at the head of the 
facerdotal oi'der, no doubt he might, if he 
chofe it, or any particular exigence required, 
officiate in the funftions of the inferior Priefts. 
But there were two very great privileges 
which belonged to him alone, and which k 
would have been highly impious, and equally 
dangerous, in any of the fubordinate prieft* 
to have ufurped. The one was the privilege 
of officiating before God in the moft holy 
place, upon the anniverfary of the atonement 
or great expiation. The other was,— ^thc 
confulting God in important matters, rela- 
ting to religion, or the ftate, by Urim and 
Tbummim *. 

What 

* Nothing can be more various, 6r lefe fatisfying^ than the 
opinions of karned men; conceniing the Urim and Tbummim* 

For 
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What the original opinions were concerti- 
ing this kind of oracular coufultation, may 
be feen below. But one thing we miifl ob- 
jerve there was, that difcovered the greateft 
wifdom and goodnefs in the appointment of 
it. 

L 2 ' Mankind, 

For gralifyiftg thfe t^iidet's cUriofityi mdre than for his inforr 
mation, I fhall fubjoin the moil remarkable that have occurred 
to me. — ^The words Urim knd 'thummirhf accotding to their 
original meaning, fignify lights and petfeWons. This, fome 
think, refers to the precious ftones in the High-prieft's bread- 
.^late; and that when God fays (Exod. xxyiii. 30) "Thou 
!* (halt give to the breaftplatij of judgment, lights and perfec- 
<<^ tions," &c; he meant no more, tnaii that they fhoiild pitcK 
upon ftones of the higheft value, and pf the moll brilliant 
iquality, and give them the higheft polifh, in order to adorii 
it. — Others njake the words to have a refpedl to thfe refponfd 
that was to be given, and to denote the perfpiciiity, accuracy^ 
and pprfe<Stipn of it. The LX^ tranflate thefe words ^nxviiv 
xttt oxifS-iiav, thUsj manifejtation and truik But this cafts little 
.light upon the. matter. 

Upoii ^ fubjedl of this nature, as th^ fctiptures arc hot ex- 
plicit, little more than conjeSure can be looked foi-. Ac- 
cordingly, a great deal of this has been ofieired. iSome think 
that the Ijrim and Thummini was no other than the Tetra- 
grammatpn, or fac.red nan\e, Engraved upon the bireaftplate, 
Jrom which the High-prieft received the refponfe. — Others 
iiave maintained that the refponfe was coUedcd, by the un- 
common liiftre, and fomd, from the prominence, of the ftones 
. of the pe<^oral, and a combination of the letters dngraved, 
on it, jfor the feveral tribes. And becaufe all the letters of 
the alphabet are not to be Ibiind in it, the Rabbins, who are 
.never wanting in fancy^ where the indulgence of it could 
ferve a turn, fell, upon ah eafy device to fupply that defefib. 
.They tell us that the names o£ Abraham, Ifaaij, and Jacob 
. were engraven oyer the name of Reuben, and thd vvords ShibUh-^ 
: Jab^ that is. The Tribes of the Lord, under the name of 
• Benjamin, in order to make up the whole alphabet. Some 
arc of opinion, that the Urim and Thummim were the names , 

of 
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Mankind, very probably from the eafy ac- 
cefs they had to the vifibfe fymbol of the Di- 
vine prefcnce in the firft ages^ of the world^^ 
had greatly abufed this privilege. God, there- 
fore, to* jpreferve a proper veneration in the 
minds ofmcwy m after ages, was pleafed, for 
this among other wife reafons, to take up his 
fpecial refidence, upon the eredtron of the 
ehurch of Ifrael,. in that apartment of the ta- 
bernacle, that was called^ ^bt Holy ^Holies; 

and 



of two precibus ffon<Js, fet iti a gold collar, Aat was huiig 
about the High.pricft*s neck, in imitation of a- golden diailiy 
which the chief officer of jiiftice among the Egyptians woit^* 
and to which were Ixifpended the emblematical figures c(f 
truth and fuftkcy W keep him in rtiind df the regard he 
Ought to have for both, in all his decifions. And there hayt 
not been wanting fomc, who have maintained that the pedo* 
ral had two goldfen figures-, or Iittfe im^es, inclofed in die 
duplicature of it, and that from thetice the refponfe was au^ 
dibly given. A writer of great learning gives^ it as his opi» 
nion, that Ac UVim and Thummhn. were ntrtr only difierenC 
in themfelvetf, but applied to quite dififerent purpofcs -.i— Th** 
the Urim was that part of the orafck that gave the rti{>dnfe 
in doubtful cafes, aiid was t little image itcAn whkfh an aiK 
fwer was audibly given, and — that it wa^much the fame with' 
the Terapbim, which had been ufed with the fame view,-froA 
die earlicft times, and were (a^ is generally agreed) little; 
images, formed' under certain conftellations,^^ and fuppo&d- 
<;apable of advifing in doubtful cafes, from the heavenly in- 
fluences thus received i — And that the TRummim was that,!^ 
which the Higfi-prieftr jtidgeJ whether the (acrifices offined to- 
God, were accepted or not. But, not to enlarge on this f«b- 
jeft, on M^hich it is inipoSible to arrive at fatisfadlion. 

Whoever would Wife to fee more on it, may confult Cj*- 
met*s Di£l:ionary, under the words Urim and Thummim— ^ 
The Ancient Univerfal Hiftory, Vol. III. p. 76. et/eq^. — ^Dr 
Jennings's Jewifli Antiq. Vol. I. p. 233. — Dr Spencer de 
Ritualib. Judseor. de origint Urim & Thummim^ aod Mfi4c 
on n^ut, xxxiii. 8. 
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and to this the high-prieft alone was to have 
accefs, and that bat once a-year, let; the ne^ 
<:ellities of the ftate be ever fo urgent. 

While the theocracy continued, fome other 
method of confulting hira, feems to have beeu 
neceflary, in extraordinary cafes. I know it 
has been faid, that if, in the interval, any 
thing occurred that required the Divine oracle^ 
the High-Prieft might, by repairing to the ta- 
bernacle, and confulting God, with his face 
•direded towards the place where the Ark of 
the Covenant was depofited in the holy of 
holies, receive an anfwen But what if this 
(hould be granted ? Who doe$ not fee that 
there might occur cafes, and thefe frequently 
too, in which it might have been impradi* 
cable ito have accefs even to the tabernacle 
itfelf? Such were the cafes mentioned, 
iSam. xxiii. 9—^11. and chap. xxx. 7, 8. In 
fuch, or fiipilar, cafes, where they could haive 
no accefs to the tabernacle, Gqd feems to have 
provided againft aijy inconvenieijce that 
might have arifen from thence, by enabling 
the High-Prieft to colled his aufwer with 
certainty, in fome other way, which, though 
unknown to us, might have bpeij abundantly 
4eterq[iinat^ to him *• * 

Li 3 ^ Sub' 



♦ However unwilling the enemies of revealed religion may 
be to own the Divine origin and authority of it, do not the 
many ftriking inftances in which the P^gan religions mi^iic itt 

S'we a yery high degree of credibility to it? One inftance to 
is purpofe, which I beg leave to mention, is that of the 
Jlincfaei) qrades, whichj^ upon inquir^Ti will be fo^nd to be no 
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Subordinate to the High Prieft, and devo-f 
ted to the fervice of the tabernacle and tem^ 
pie, ^ere the Friers, Thefe alfo belonged to 
that br^inch of the family of Levi, who def. 
tended from Aaron. We have feea which of 

them 



iTiQre tli^n crafty inventions introduced into the fyftem of their 
religion, to procure a regard to it, fimilar to what the oracleS| 
in the Mofaic, had procured to it. 

I know a very, different account is given of the niatter, but 
it is fuch a$ can fatisfy none but the moft creduloi^s. 

We know that when mankind came to advance depArte4 
heroes to the rank of inferior deities, they were taught bjr 
their defigning priefts (who well knew how to make thqir ad? 
4rantage of their credulity) that oracular refppnfes could be obr 
taincd from them, by certain religious rite? devifed for this 
purpofe. We know likewife, that, the people being once got 
to believe that the heavenly bodies were inhabited by thefe 
diviqe intelligencesj their prieds found it no difficult matter 
to perfuade them next, that they did, by certain elementary 
influences, communicate a power of delivering oracles' to 
thofe, who, by a proper difciplinc, were prepared to receive 
the prophetic influence. Such as this is the account whicli 
Diodoru^ Siculus gives us of the origin of the Delphic orack^ 
in the life of PhiliD. ^ie fays ths^t a ihepherdi tending fon\e 
goats, at a place where now the temple of Apollo at Delphi 
{lands, obferved one of thefe animals begin to dance^ in a very 
extraordinary manner, upon his approaching a den or cavit^ 
pf great length ^nd dark winding : That, aftoniil^ed by this 
phenomenon, he went up to it, and immediately found 'him- 
felf feized with the prophetic furor and began to prophecy: 
That, upon difcovering this, the inhabitants of Delphi ereAed 
a temple, upon that fpot, to their god Apollo, who, by com- 
municating the afSatus to his prieft or prieftefs, feated upon 
a tripod, that it might be die more eafily repeived, enabled 
them to give refponfes to thofe whp qonfulted then). 

It is npt at all improbable, but, in thofe ^es of ignorance^ 

fhis tale, ridiculous as it is, and none can be' more fo, ncught 

have gained credit among a fuperftitious people. But who 

' fee> tixsix this heathen pra^ice might very probab]j 
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them were appointed to the office of thc-Hjgh 
Prieft. All the other fon^ of the family, were 
confecrated to the fervice of the altar, in the 
ftation of inferior priefls. 

It is eafy to obferve that, in procefs of 
time, the number of Priefts mull become too 
great to be able to attend, all of them, at 
4Mice, at the national altar. Therefore, in the 
reign of David, they were divided, into 
twenty four companies. The commencement 
of each company's fervice was to be deter- 
mined by lot, and this order ever after to be 
obferved, all beginning their courfe upon Sab- 
bath, and continuing it only for a week, at a 
time. And as each courfe received its deno- 
mination from the head or chief of the fami- 

L4 ly 

iiave taken its rife from the Jewifh one under confideration ; 
and that all this account of the miraculous manner of its dif- 
covcry, was artfully framed to procure the greateft refpeft to 
it, and profit to the priefts ?^ And what is a ftrong prefump- 
tion of this, is — that when, in ages of greater improvement. 
It could npt bear ^examination, the pretended deity thought fit 
to retire frpm his temple, or keep filence in it. And when 
his votaries were prefTed to account for thjs, the manner in 
which they attempted to do it, muft make us 'ftand amazed at 
their weaknefs, or rather at their aflurance (for we cannot 
fufpefl them of fo much weaknefs), and at the credulity of the 
people they had to4o with. 

Hutarch, who was himfelf a prieft of Apt)llo, in his trea- 
tife concerning the caufe of the ceafing of oracles, is not aflia- 
med to afcribe it to the decay of the prophetical exhalations, 
which he fuppofed to fpring from the earthy occafioned bjr 
floods of rains, which, he fays, might extJnguifli, — or peals of 
diunder, which might diffipate, them. Does not fuch an ac^ 
count from a man of his learning, give reafon to fufpeft his 
' ingenuity, and that he did not himfelf believe it ? See i»orq 
on this mbjeft in Gale's Court of the Gentiles, Part III. p. 6ai 
il^d in Shuckfoxd's Conneftioc, &c. Vol. 11. p. 394. 
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Subordinate to the High Prieft, and devo-f 
ted to the fervice of the tabernacle and tem- 
ple, \vere the Friers. Thefe alfo belonged to 
that br^inch of the family of Levi, who def. 
cended from Aaron. We have feea which of 

them 



iTiQre tb^n crafty inventions introduced into the fyftem of their 
religion, to procure a regard to it, fimilar to what the oracles^ 
in the Mofaic, had procured to it. 

I know a very, different account is given of the niatter, but 
it is fuch a$ can fatisfy none but the moft creduloi^s. 

We know that when mankind came to advance departe4 
heroes to the rank of inferior deities, they were taught bjr 
their defigning priefts (who well knew how to make thqir adr 
4rantage of their credulity) that oracular refppnfes could be obr 
taincd from them, by certain religious rite? devifed for this 
purpofe. We know likewife, that, the people being once got 
to believe that the heavenly bodies were inhabited by thefe 
diviqe intelligences^, their prlelU found it no difficult matter 
to perfuade them next, that they d^d, by certain elementary 
influences, communicate a power of delivering oracles' to 
thofe, who, by a proper difciplinc, were prepared to receive 
the prophetic influence. Such as this is the account which 
Diodoru5f Siculus gives us of the origin of the Delphic oracle» 
in the life of fhilio. tie fays th^t a ihepherdi tending fon\|e 
goats, at a place where now the temple of Apollo at Delphi 
ftands, obferved one of thefe animals begin to dance,* in a very 
extraordinary manner, upon his ^pproaclting a den or cavity^ 
pf great length ^nd dark winding : That, a^lonifl^ed by this 
phenomenon, he went up to it, and immediately found "him- 
felf feized with the prophetic furor and began to prophecy: 
That, upon difcovering this, the inhabitants of Delphi ercAed 
a temple, upon that fpot, to their god Apollo, who, by com<* 
municating the afSatus to his prieft or prieftefs, feated upon 
a tripod, that it might be tlie more eafily repeived, enabled 
them to give refponfes to thofe who qonfulted then). 

It is npt at all improbable, but, in thofe ^es of ignorance^ 
fhis tale, ridiculous as it is, and none can be' more fo, ncught 
}iave gained credit among a fuperftitious people. But who 
inay npt fep, thsiX this heathen praftice might very probab]|; 
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them were appointed to the office of the -High 
Prieft. All the other fon^ of the family, were 
confecrated to the fervice of the altar, in the 
ftation of inferior priefls. 

It is eafy to obferve that, in procefs of 
time, the number of Priefts mull become too 
great to be able to attend, all of them, at 
4Mice, at the national altar. Therefore, in the 
reign of David, they were divided, into 
twenty four companies. The commencement 
of each company's fervice was to be deter- 
mined by lot, and this order ever after to be 
obferved, all beginning their courfe upon Sab- 
bath, and continuing it only for a week, at a 
time. And as each courfe received its deno- 
mination from the head or chief of the fami- 

L 4 ly 

iiave taken its rife from the Jewifh one under confideration ; 
jand that all this account of the miraculous manner of its dif- 
covcry, was artfully framed to procure the greateft refpeft to 
it, and profit to the priefts .^ And what is a ftrong prcfump- 
tion of this, is — that when, in ages of greater improvement, 
it could npt bear examination, the pretended deity thought fit 
to retire frpm his temple, or keep filence in it. And when 
his votaries were prefTed to account for this, the manner in 
which they attempted to do it, muft make us 'ftand amazed at 
their weaknefs, or rather at their aflurance (for we cannot 
fufpefl them of fo much weaknefs), and at the credulity of the 
people they had to4o with. 

Plutarch, who was himfelf a prieft of Apt)llo, in his trea- 
tife concerning the caufe of the ceafing of oracles, is not afha- 
xncd to afcribe it to the decay of the prophetical exhalations, 
which he fuppofed to fpring from the earthy occafioned tjy 
floods of rains, which, he fays, might extlnguifli, — or peals of 
diunder, which might diffipate, them. Does not fuch an ac^ 
count from a man of his learning, give reafon to fufpeft his 
' ingenuity, and that he did not himfelf believe it ? See i»orq 
on this Ittbjeft in Gale's Court of the Gentiles, Part III. p. 6ai 
i^d in Sbuckfosd's ConpedioD^ &c. Vol. 11. p. 394, 
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Subordinate to the High Prieft, and devo-f 
ted to the fervice of the tabernacle and tem- 
ple, Vicve the Friers. Thefe alfo belonged to 
that br^inch of the family of Levi, who des- 
cended from Aaron. We have feea which of 

them 



iTiQre th^n crafty inventions Introduced into the fyftem of their 
religion, to procure a regard to it, fimilar to what the oracles^ 
in the Mofaic, had procured to it. 

I know a very, different account is given of the niatter, but 
it is fuch a$ can fatisfy none but the moft creduloi^s. 

We know that when mankind came to advance departe4 
heroes to the rank of inferior deities, they were taught bjr 
their defigning priefts (who well knew how to make their adr 
•vantage of their credulity) that oracular refppnfes could be obr 
tained from them, by certain religious rite? devifed for this 
purpofe. We know likewife, that, the people being once got 
to believe that the heavenly bodies were inhabited by thefe 
diviqe intelligencesj their priefts found it no difficult matter 
to perfuade them next, that they did, by certain elementary 
influences, communicate a power of delivering oracles* to 
thofe, who, by a proper difciplinc, were prepared to receive 
the prophetic influence. Such as this is the account whicli 
Diodoru^ Siculus gives us of the origin of the Delphic oracle» 
in the life of ?hilip.. ^ie fays th^t a ihepherdj tending fonvp 
goats, at a place where now the temple of Apollo at Delphi 
{lands, obferved one of thefe animals begii) to dance^ in a very 
extraordinary manner, upon his ^pproacljing a den or cavityi, 
pf great length ^nd dark winding : That, a^lonifhed by this 
phenomenon, he went up to it, and imtnediately found 'him- 
felf feized with the prophetic furor and began to prophecy^: 
That, upon difcovering this, the inhabitants of Delphi ereAed 
a temple, i^pon that fpot, to their god Apollo, who, by com- 
municating the afilatus to his prieft or prieftefs, feated upon 
a tri|)od, that it might be die more eafily received, enabled 
them to give refponfes to thofe whp qonfulted them* 

It is npt at all improbable, but^ in thofe ^es of ignorance^ 
this tale, ridiculous as it is, and none can be' more fo, njight 
have gained credit ^mong a fuperftitious people. But who 
may npt fee, tlxs^t this heathen pra^ice might very probab]j 
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them were appointed to the office of thc-High 
Prieft. All the other fon^ of the family, were 
confecrated to the fervice of the altar, in the 
ftation of inferior priefts. 

It is eafy to obferve that, in procefs of 
time, the number of Priefts muft become too 
great to be able to' attend, all of them, at 
4Mice, at the national altar. Therefore, in the 
reign of David, they were divided, into 
twenty four companies. The commencement 
of each company's fervice was to be deter- 
mined by lot, and this order ever after to be 
obferved, all beginning their courfe upon Sab- 
bath, and continuing it only for a week, at a 
time. And as each courfe received its deno- 
mination from the head or chief of the fami- 

luive taken its rife from the Jewifh one under confideration ; 
^nd that all this account of the miraculous manner of its dif- 
covcry, was artfully framed to procure the greateft refpeft to 
it, and profit to the priefts ?. And what is a ftrong prefump- 
tion of this, is — that when, in ages of greater improvement. 
It could npt bear examination, the pretended deity thought fit 
to retire frpm his temple, or keep filence in it. And when 
his votaries were prefled to account for this, the manner in 
which they attempted to do it, muft make us 'ftand amazed at 
their weaknefs, or rather at their aflurance (for we cannot 
fufpefl them of fo much weaknefs), and at the credulity of the 
people they had to4o with. 

Pjutarch, who was himfelf a priefl of Apt)llo, in his trea- 
tife concerning the caufe of the ceafmg of oracles, is not aflia- 
xncd to afcribe it to the decay of the prophetical exhalations, 
which hp fuppofed to fpring from the earthy occafioned bjr 
floods of rains, which, he fays, might extinguifli, — or peals of 
diunder, which might diflipate, them. Does not fuch an ac^ 
count from a man of his learning, give reafon to fufpeft his 
' ingenuity, and that he did not himfelf believe it ? See i»orq 
on this mbjeft in Calebs Court of the Gentiles, Part III. p. 6ai 
ixid in Shuckfoxd's Comfieftioc, &c. Vol. IL p. 394. 
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Subordinate to the High Prieft, and devof 
ted to the fervice of the tabernacle and temr 
pie, \vere the Prices. Thefe alfo belonged to 
that br^inch of the family of Levi, who det 
tended from Aaron. We have feea which of 

them 



iTiQre tli^n crafty inventions introduced into the fyftem of their 
religion, to procure a regard to it, fimilar to what the oracleS| 
in the Mofaic, had procured to it. 

I know a very, different account is given of the niatter, but 
It is fuch a$ can fatisfy none but the mod creduloi^s. 

We know that when mankind came to advance departe4 
heroes to the rank of inferior deities, they were taught bjr 
their dcfigning prietts (who well knew how to make their adr 
^rantage of their credulity) that orapular refppnfes could be obr 
tained from them, by certain religious rite? devifed for this 
purpofe. We know like wife, that, the people being once got 
to believe that the heavenly bodies were inhabited by thefe 
diviqe intelligences^, their prleiU found it no difficult matter 
to perfuadc them next, that they did, by certain ^lementai^. 
influences, communicate a power of delivering oracles' to 
thofe, who, by a proper difciplinc, were prepared to receive 
the prophetic influence. Such as this is the account whicb 
Diodoru^ Siculus gives us of the origin of the Delphic oracle^ 
in the life of fhilip. tie fays th^t a fhepherd, tending fon\e 
goats, at a place wiiere now the temple of Apollo at Delphi 
{lands, obferved one of thefe animals begin to dance^ in a very 
extraordinary manner, upon his approaching a den or cavit]^ 
pf great length ^nd dark winding : That, a^loniil^ed by this 
phenomenon, he went up to it, and immediately found 'him- 
felf feized with the prophetic furor arid began to prophecy: 
Thati upon difcovering this, the inhabitants of Delphi ere£ted 
a temple, upon that fpot, to their god Apollo, who, by com- 
municating the afilatus to his prieft or prieftefs, feated upon 
a tripod, that it might be die more eafily repeived, enabled 
theni to give refponfes to thofe whp qonfulted then). 

It is npt at all improbable, but, in thofe ^es of ignoranctf^^ 
fhis tale, ridiculous as it is, and none can be' more fo, ncught 
jiave gained credit among a fuperftitious people. But who 
inay upt fee, thsit tliis heathen pra^ice might very probably 
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them were appointed to the office of thc-Hjgh 
Prieft. All the other fons of the family, were 
confecrated to the fervice of the altar, in the 
ftation of inferior priefts. 

It is eafy to obferve that, in procefs of 
time, the number of Priefts muft become too 
great to be able to attend, all of them, at 
43nc.e, at the national altar. Therefore, in the 
reign of David, they were divided, into 
twenty four companies. The commencement 
of each company's fervice was to be deter- 
mined by lot, and this order ever after to be 
obferved, all beginning their courfe upon Sab- 
bath, and continuing it only for a week, at a 
time. And as each courfe received its deno- 
mination from the head or chief of the fami- 

L+ ly 

iiavc taken its rife from the Jewifli one under conGderation ; 
^nd that all this account of the miraculous manner of its dif- 
covcry, was artfully framed to procure the greateft refpeft to 
it, and profit to the priefts ?^ And what is a ftrong prefump- 
tion of this, is — that when, in ages of greater improvement, 
it could npt bear .examination, the pretended 4eity thought fit 
to retire frpm his temple, or keep filence in it. And when 
his votaries were prefled to account for thjs, the manner in 
which they attempted to do it, muft make us 'ftand amazed at 
their wcaknefs, or rather at their aflurance (for we cannot 
fufpefl them of fo much weaknefs), and at the credulity of the 
people they had to4o with. 

Plutarch, who was himfelf a prieft of Apollo, in his trea- 
tife concerning the caufe of the ceafing of oracles, is not aflia- 
mcd to afcribe it to the decay of the prophetical exhalations, 
which hp fuppofed to fpring from the earthy occafioned by 
floods of rains, which, he fays, might extlnguifli, — or peals of 
thunder, which might diflipate, them. Does not fuch an act- 
count from a man of his learning, give reafon to fufpeft his 
' ingenuity, and that he did not himfelf believe it ? See i^orq 
on this mbjeft in Gale's Court of the Gentiles, Part III. p. 6at 
^d in Shuckfosd's Conirieftioo, &c. Vol. II. p. 3^4. 
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ly, fipm which they were defcendad,—thefo 
were called, the Chiefs of the Priefts. The bur 
ifnefs of the Priefts ia waiting, was not only 
t;o offer the vidims proper for every particular 
fervice, but alfo to attend to the other offices 
of the tabernacle,— -to inftru£l the people *,r-r 
to fand^y the moft holy things,-^to burn inr 
Cenfe before the Lord,r-to minifter ujjto \ars^^ 
and — :to blefs in His na^me for everf . 

A third clafs of Ecclefiaftics were the J>w 
vitei. When we tal^ of the Levites as a fet of 
men employed in the offices of religion, we 
mean only that part of the tribe of Levi, who 
were defcended from the families of Gerjhon 
and Mtrari,--ywere fubordinate to the Priefts^ 
and defigned to affift them ;n the more labo? 
rious parts of the tabernacle fervice. 

From a confideration of the ftate of lirael 
in the wjilderiiefs and that after theiy fettlement 
in Canaan, it is evident, that the fervice of 
the Levites muft have been very different in 
the one of thefe periods from what it was in 
the other. When the tabernacle obtained a 
fixed refidence, their labour became greatly 
abridged. And therefore, as the conftant at- 
tendance of them all was not neceflary, they 
were, like the Priefts, divided into twenty 
four courfes. And during their abfence fron^ 
the fervice of the tabernacle, i^ deferves to be 
I'emarked, that they were difpofed of in- fiich 
manner, as cpntributed not a little to Ipread 

"" ' ' ^" " '^ " the 

f-Levit X. IX. Deut. xyli. 9* lo* Deut mi^i. xjo« 
f Levit* ix» 2 a* Numb yi* 23« Deut xxi. c^ 



the knowledge and influence of religion* They 
bad no lefs than 48 cities aiGgned to.theat 
among the feveral tribes irr-An inflitution this 
truly admirable, as it converted thpfe cities 
Into fo many feminaries of religion, and afc 
forded the people, whpfe fituat:ioii would not 
allow their frequent attendance at the tistber^.^ 
pacle or temple, the ppportunities of recei- 
ving inftrudion from th^ir intercourfe with 
the Levites who refided among them % 

I know the account w^ have given of the{e 
facred orders, is far from being full and com^! 
plete. Neither was it neceflary to our defigQ 
that it fhould. If it can convey the idea of 
the proprie^ty of fuch an inflitution, it is all 
that was intended by it. 

Some may perhaps allege, that there was n^ 
vain and oftentatious difplay of pomp, in the 
feledion pf fuch a vaft r^umber %o the fervicc 
of the tabernacle and temple, and^-^in that 
external fplendor that attended every thing 
which refpeded, at leaft, the two higher or- 
ders, and particularly in the manner of their 
d?fignation \,o th^jr refpedive o£Bces,i— their 
qualifications for them, jind-r-rthe coftly veft- 
ments, in which they were required to ofli- 
fciate. But in this, as well as in many other 
things relating to this religion, thofe who 
make the objection, difcover their ignorance 
of hmnan nature, and of the defign of the 
^hings they find fault with^—That fimplicity 
^^^h they fo much applaud^ and which may: 
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not be unfuited to the prefent difpenfa- 
tion, would have been altogether unfuited tQ. 
that, under which Ifrael lived* 

Mankind were then to be taught (if I may 
ufe the phrafe) by a vifible language :— .-A fer- 
vice exhibited before their eyes, and intend- 
ed, by thefe means, to affect their hearts. 
And indeed it had an admirable tendency this 
way. Divefted of this external Ihow, reli- 
gion, in thofe early days, would have made 
but little impreffion upon the, minds or lives 
of mankind. Whereas, the care that was ta- 
ken, by the ritual that refpeded the Priefts,— ^ 
inthe reftridlion of the public offices of reli- 
gion to one family, — ^the alliances which they 
were allowed to contrad: by marriage,-?— the 
folemn forms by which they were to be inau- 
gurated,?^the various rites they were required 
to ufe, previous to an addrefs to any of the 
fervices of religion, and— the fplendid gar^ 
ments in which they were to appear at the 
performance of them : All thefe, 1 fay, were 
calculajted to have the moft happy effects, both 
upon the Priefts themfelves, and the whole 
body of the people. , They had a tendency to 
beget in the minds of the Priefts, a due fenfe 
of the facred nature of their offipe,'-!^the im^ 
portatiCe of their charader, — an ambition to 
lupport it with becoming dignity, and— to 
guard them againft the indulgence of a^ wan- 
ton imagination in the fervices of religion, or 
eny unnecefTary conformity to the rites made 
ufe of, in the idol or d^mon worfhip of their 
peighbours. They, at the fame time, ferved 
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to give the people the moft exalted fentimentsj 
of that God they were called to worfhip, an4 
afforded the moft inftrudive hints, many of 
them, of that purity of heart and manners, 
which it became all to cultivate, who would 
reafonably hope to be accepted by him. 

As the fervice of the temple required ^the 
attendance of the facerdotal tribe, God raifed 
up, when any particular exigence made it ne- 
ceflary, fame who were called Propbetss and 
thefe, by virtue of the commiflion they re7 
ceived frorp God, may be jiiftly enough recr • 
koned among the minifter$ of religion, The£Q 
were commonly, though not always, takeiji 
out of the Schools of the Prophets i having there> 
by a proper novitiate, difcipline, and educi*» 
tion, been prepared for appearing with gr^atr 
er advantage in this chara^cr, ' . 

AH who have read the facred hiftory witb 
attention, muft have obferved, that infpira^ 
tion was not always fupjpofed necejflary, in the 
character of a prophet. When he was to forie- 
tell future events for the confirmation of thef" 
faith of God's people, then, it is evident, it 
was indifpenfably neceflary, But very oftea 
this charafter implies nd more, than th^t 
pf a preacher of righteoufnefs, or of one who 
took upon him the religious inftrudion of the 
people *, or prefided in the praifes of Qod f. 

The occ^fion of their appearance was ge- 
jierally extraordinary. Andif we wiU con-» 

fider 

f I Cor, XI. 4, 5,— and t Cor, xiv, f » 3i 4^ 
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»dcr the uoannei' and circumftances of it, we 
fliall find thexQ admirably fuited to the end? 
propofed by it ; which were, the eftablifhnifent 
of the faith of Ifrael, and their, encourage^, 
metnt from thence to adhere to the religion 
of the true God, to revolt from which they 
had difcovered but tpo often a fad and ih^me^ 
ful propenfity. / 

They are often reprefented, by the siaodem 
imemies of reveal^ religion, in a light de- 
^gnedly the moft nnfavourable^ in order to 
prejudice mankind againfl every thing that 
tnay have come from them. Thus Lord Bo^ 
Kngbi^okc reprefibnts infpiratioQ as proceeding, 
according to the notions of Pag^» antiquity, 
ftom, an intoxicating vapour which blew into 
the infpired perfons,— or from the a^ion of 
danxLons, or genii, upon their bodies. He 
tells us, that the general effedl of fuch inQ>i- 
ration was,-^that the perfbns fo inf|)ired, ut- 
tered their vaticinations in fit; of madnefs, 
that niade their bodie$ to fwell and become 
diftorted by convulfive motions *, fo that one 
^ould be tempted to believe that the ancient 
prophets anfwered the defcriptjon given by 
the poet of the Sybil, 

Sttbito non TultuOi non color unu$, 

Non comptae manfere com^> fed pedus anhelum 
£t rabie rera corda tument; majorque videri 
Nee mortale fonatis, aSlat^ eft iiumi^e quando 
Jftm propriori t)(Bi. Virg. J^neid. 6. 

Ha4 
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Had he reftcd here, we fhould have confi- 
dered him as iutendiag no more, than to give 
an account of the abfurd notions entertained 
by the Heathens, of their Vates or Prophets* 
But, afraid that his defign might not be per- 
ceived by fome, and to put it beyond all doubt 
with any, he adds—" Now, nothing could 
^^ more refemble a Heathen, than a Jewifh 
^* vaticination; and no wonder that it fhould 
^ be fo* Egypt and the Eaft were the great 
** fchopis of fuch philofophy and theology as 
^ I have mentioned^ They abounded with 
** Seers of vifions and Dreamers of dreams, 
** with Prophets and Divines, with Wizzards 
^* and cunning men, with theurgic, as well 
^^ as natural, magic, and all the occult fcien- 
^* ces* The Greeks borrowed from hence 
almoft all the knowledge, real and ima- 
ginary, that they had^ and £> did the Jew^ 
'' too*-" 

The words need no commentary^ They 
iire plain enough, and lead us, without 
danger of miflakie, to infer the opmion he 
entertained 6f the Jewifli prophets, by that 
which be had of the Egy^ian, and the re- 
adable band with whom he clafles them. 

Tindal afFeds not the ieaft dirguife^ but 
plainly tells u», in fo many words, that fome 
tff them aded (if the command of Gfod to 
ihem was to be underftood literally) like 
madmen or idiots f • 

2 Now 

* BolIngbrok6'« Philofoph. Works, Eflay l p. 146. 
t Cbriftiamtf as old a> the Greatdon, Vol. L p. 12$^ 
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Now, whence can fuch reprefentations of* 
the condud and charaders of the Jewifli prd*^ 
J>hets proceed? Whence, but from either a 
malevolence of heart, or an ignorance of the 
cuftoms of thofe early times ? It is very true, 
the manner, of their life and drefs, joined 
with the uncommoii freedoms they ufed with 
thofe in high life, gave offence fometimes t6 
them, and brought no fmall reproaches upoA 
themfelves: But they fcrved, at the fame 
time, to attratS attention, convey inftrudion, 
and bring about reformation; And, accord^ 
ingly, we find many of them highly honoui'- 
ed and refpefted by the moft diftinguifhed 
j)erfonages of thofe times * j-^^a plain evidence 
that there was nothing in their appearance or 
manners, that^was then thought fo ridiculous 
as the prejudices of our modern infidels, or' 
the fancy of our faftidious wits, would repre^ 
fent them. 

After prophecy had ceafed, and ti6ne 
appeared any more in the charaifter of pro-' 
phef s, ftridly fo called, there fprung up, in 
the latter periods of the Jewifli ftate, others 
•who were employed in the offices of religious 
inftrucSion. Such were the Scribes and Rab^ 
bins. The Scribes were a learned profeflion or 
body of men among. the Jews, fo called for 
•their knowledge of the Jewifli divinity ,-*-for 
their accuracy in . tranfcribing, and— rtheir 
Ikill in interpreting the law, both pral and 
written. We hear of no fuch denomination 

of 

* a Kings V. and vili. chap.— Jercm. xxxix. ii, and — ^ 
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of teachers before the days of Ezra, who is 
hlmfelf called a Scribe, and therefore it h 
probable that it was an office unknown before 
that period. 

Rabbins were another fet of teachers in 
gr^at vogue among the Jews, from the cha- 
rader they had acquired for theological know- 
ledge, and had fchools in which they read 
ledures upon the law, to thofe who choofed 
to attend them. Their fchools foon procured 
them great fanae. Then it was that they af- 
feded to be called Rabbi, for they were not 
fofrom the beginning : a title in high efteem 
among themfelves, and veneration among 
their countrymen. 

But however honoured thefe profeiSons, 
and they who occupied them, might have 
been among the Jews, yet as neither of them 
were of Divine inftitution, or ia facred br- 
ders, it does not fall within the defign of our 
plan, to trtfat more fully of them. 

The fervices of religion, confidered as (b 
inany ads of homage to the Deity, mufl; be 
allowed by all to be of a nature too, facred, 
to admit their being rafhly and precipitately 
undertaken. A previous preparation for them 
is highly proper. To fliow wherein it con- 
filled under the Mofaic oeconomy, is the de- 
fign of the following fedion^ 
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i^iiSi^ PreparMion required for the Services, tf 
Ejsiigioiu 

THE priirilegc^hichmod: ditttnguiflaes the 
man faxnn ^c bntte, h the capacit|r 
of woiihipping/ ^rn^ing, and enjoying God. 
ifencc arrfc the obligations npcrtl him to re- 
ligion ; 4te(i thefe Are, at oaace^ fo fhrong and 
nanntal, that wci find them univerfaily ac- 
ioiowledgcdi For, however mankind may 
have di^red in the manner of worihipping 
God (and in nothing hal^e they differed more 
widely) yet all have agreed that fome ilrorfliip^ 
ts due td him, and accorduigly hate paid ity 
e«ch m that manner that appeared belL 

And if we will cbnfider the facred nature! 
tjf that moft glorious Being whd is the object 
f^ -worfhip, nothing can be more reafonable' 
Ihan a fdlicitous conceirn to perform it in.fudbi 
it manner, as may be moil acceptable to him. 
This, iri tiie ifliie; will always be profitable; 
to tlie performer* It would ferve at onoe to 
guard !him againft thofe indulgences, howeven' 
agreeable to himfelf, which, he had reafon 
to think, would be unfuited to the nature of* 
the Deity, and-^to make him embtace what 
appeared m6ft rational and eonliftent. 

It is abundantly evident, that any inter- 
courfe that can fubfift betwixt God and man^ 

ia 
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in the prefent ftate, can only be in a ;way 
fuited to the fpirituality df their rerpe<aive 
natures, that is# in jt moral and Ipiritual way^ 
-^in the communication of the mofl benigii 
influences upon God's part, ddd the exercife 
Gf fui table afFedions vipon ours* 

It is true, God> who knows ouf frame, haS^ 
In condefcenfion to the infirmities of it, been 
pleafed to inftitute certain external ordinan- 
ceS| iuited to this our embodied ftate> iii 
which we receive oiir ftrdngeft ifflpreifions 
from fenfible obje^Ss :--^rdinances, which, 
by the icope they afford for the exercife of 
our feveral graces, in the objedls thfey prefent 
to us, and not by any phylical influence they 
can have, mufl; tend to promote the improve* 
ment of the devout worfliippen 

But, admirably adapted as the ordinances 
of religion may be for this purpofe, A careful 
preparation upon our part for an attendance 
upon them, is neeeflary to infure the wifhed-i 
for fuccefs. And fo fenlible have mankind 
been of this, in all ages of the wotld, and 
under all difpenfations of religion, that wet 
find them generally very obfervant of the 
previous preparation for the fervices of it :-^ 
an acknowledgment this, thaf God is greatly 
to be feared and had ia rererencc by all that 
draw near to him. 

The preparation required under the Mofaic 
ceconomy, previous to an engagement in any 
of the lacred fervices of religion, i?*ras multi- 
form and various^ aftd extended both to the 
Priefts and to the people* It required in the 

M ^ firft, 
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firfty that^ befides feveral qualifications that 
refpefted their family, perfon, and charadter, 
they fliould, in the moft folemn manner, be 
confecrated to the fervice of th-e altar, and 
that, ever after, they fh€mld pay the clofeft 
attention to the rules prclicribed for their ap^ 
. preaches to it. And of the people, it requi- 
red an equally careful preparation, according 
to the ritual enjoined. 

Ahnoft every particular fervice of religion 
under this ' difpenfsition, required a certain 
form of pfeparationfor itfelf : But tbeie were 
feme things in which they all agreed. Thui, 
for inftance, it was required, that all who 
were to addrefs God in any of the duties of 
religion, fliould carefully abftain from every 
thing that could infer the Icaft ceremonial 
taint r^^rom every thing, whether in itfelf, 
or in thp opinion of mankind, foul and un- 
clean :-^nd ify by any means, fuch taint wars 
contraded, that it ihould be removed by cer- 
tain wafhings ^d purgations. Now,.. what 
could be the defign of all this ceremonial 
pomp? Few could have been fo ignorant, 
even under that dark difpenfaition, as to ima-- 
gine that it was inftituted for its own fake, 
or from any intrinfic valoe or efficacy it 
cduld have to fandiff the worfhrppers. It 
muft have had a moral touched under it. It 
was intended as emblematical of that purity 
that Was requifite to render their approaches? 
to the Deity acceptable,-*<ind of the oblige- 
tions upon them to iifaprefi their hearts with 
ft fenfe of die glory and majefty, the purity 

and 
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and holinefs, of the God they worftlipped,-^ 
to difengage their hearts from all foreign 
cares,— to raife and elevate their devotion, 
and— to put them into a temper and difpofi^ 
tion the moft fit for offering a dutifiil fervice 
to God, and for receiving the largeft com-* 
munications of love and favout from him. 

At the fame time that this ritual had a di-^ 
re6l tendency to promote the valuable ends 
juft now taken notice of, the fimplicity of ifi 
might be alfo intended, and was adniirably 
calculated, to guard Ifrael againft the ufe of 
thofe fuperftitious, and, fornd of them, barba-* 
rous rites, that obtained, by Waty of luftra* 
tion, in the worihip of their Heathen neigh* 
hours. 

The methods pt2i€kiCed ty thefe for purga- 
tion, were various* The invention of man, 
ebcouraged by fuperilition, knows no bounds^ 
They were particularly fond of purgations by 
wind, fire, and water^ eonfidering thefe ele^ 
ments as of a purifying nature#^ To this the 
poet feems to allude, when he fays,^ 

Quin, et fupremo cuiii lumine vita reliqult, 
iNfon tamen bmhe malum miferil, n^ funditils omhes 
Cort>ore« ex^dunt peft^s, penitufque necefle 6ft 
Malta diu concreta modis inolefere mirts; 
£rgo exercentur paenis, yeterumque malonim 
iSupplicia expehdiint. Alisfe pendantur inaties 
Suipenfx ad v^iptos: aliis ftib gux'giie vafto 
Infedttm elultur fcelut, aut exuritur igili. 

Firg. JEn. lib. vi. ]in. 735, Sea 

tt may be alledged that thefe words of the 

j^et could only have a reference to later 

4 Ha t^» 
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times. But fliould this be allowed to be the 
cafe, there are not wanting hints in the fa- 
cred hiftory, that feem to point to thefe and 
fome other methods of purification pradifed 
among the Heathens^ before the inftitution 
of the law* 

It is generally thcrtight, that, at firfl, no 
more was intended by the pradtlce of fome 
Heathens, in niaking their children to pafs 
through the fire to Moloch, than to ptirify 
knd confecrate them to the fun, whom fome 
of them worfliipped under the name of Molock^ 
that is, The King, as they meant, of the 
Heavenly Hofts. And indeed this is not im-* 
probable, though afterwards^ by an eafy tran- 
fition, tl^ey came to adopt the more barba- 
rous prai^ice of actually burning them, as a 
facrifi^c to this idol. 

To put a flop, therefore, to thrs grofs fir- 
perftition, and the ablutions by water mixed 
with fait, fulphur, fpittle, and I do not know 
how many other things, which were very 
frequent among the Heathen nations, God 
enjoins the ufe of pure waterr 

Some have thought that this appointment 
carried an allufion in it to the flood, which 
has been confidered by many as a kind of lu- 
ftration, by which the earth, polluted tirith 
vice, became, as it were, purified,. 

This was tne opinion of fome philofophcrs^ 
and of many Jews and Chriftians *. But I 
humbly think, there was no necelfity for con- 
cluding 

♦ Spencer dc Legtb. ftituriib, Hebraeor. Diflcrt. iii. 
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eluding that the appointment either took its 
rife from, or had any original reference to, 
this* It might have been practifed^ by vr^y 
of luflration, not only as a thing they had 
eafy accefs to, and that could be attended 
-with no expence, but alfo as a rite abundantly 
fignificant of that purity^ which they ought 
to cultivate in all their religious fervices. 

It is well known that the Heathens ufed 
bloody and rometimes even human blood, by 
way of luftrationp They imagined that the 
blood of their facrifices^ was the favourite 
food of their demons. For this reaibn they 
were at the greateft pains to preferve it fop 
them in fome veflel, or, when this was not at 
hand, in fome hole in the ground. And then^ 
while they ate the flefh, and the demon, as 
they imagined, drank the blood, they hereby 
not only declared themfclves his votaries, and 
profeiled to hold communion with him, but 
confidered themfelves as become purified*. 

This opinion and praftice fo frequent a* 
mong the Heathens, very probably gave rrfe 
to the appointment of, what is fometimes 
called "The water offeparation^ and fometimes, 
^be w^ter QJ purification^ It was fo called, be-^ 
caufe thofc who, by the touch of a dead body, 
had contrafled a ceremonial taint, and fo 
were excluded, while under fuch taint, from 
the fanduary of the Lord, became, by being 
fprinkled with this water, purified, and had 
free accefs to it again* Au account of the 
M 3 manner 

^ 2|^Qqri)c Hitualib. Hebrjcor* Ub« % cap^ ti* fcA* x- 
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manner in which it "was prepared, and the 
ingredients with which it was mixed, you 
have Numb, xix- What the true reafons of 
the appointment of this rite were, and parti- 
cularly, why it ftiould not be a Bullock^ but a 
Cow^ and one too of a red colour, whofe allies 
flionld be ufed on this occiifion, may be im- 
poUible, at this diftance of time^ to deter-^ 
mine* Some, not improbable, conje<5tures 
might be formed. But they can be no more 
than conjedures, Thofe who wilh to be in* 
formed of them, may confult Spencer de 
Legib- Ritualib, Hebra&on lib. li. cap. 75. and 
Lownian*s Rational of the Ritual of the He- 
brew Worfhip, p. 236. 

It is, it muft be acknowledged, difficult, if 
not impolTible^ to offer fuch an account of 
t:he mode of inftrudtion ufed under this Eco- 
nomy, as will fatisfy all. Some who are dif* 
pofed to objeft to it at all hazards, will be 
apt to allege that it is, at leaft, doubtful, 
whether the meaning of it, as we have inter- 
preted it, could be then well underftood : 
And, even if it could, that another mode, 
better accommodated to the circumftances of 
mankind, might have been devifed. 

To the one or other of thefe 'conclufionSj 
the cavillers againft this difpenfation are ne- 
cefTarily reduced upon this head. And in- 
deed^ could either of thefe be made appear, 
the objedion could not be denied to have 
great weight. But if it can be evinced, that 
this mode of preparation for the fervice of 
religion, carried neither of thefe alleged im- 
proprieties 
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proprieties in it, nothing can be mjore unfair 
than to objed to the (economy, under which 
it obtained, on this account. * 

That the intention of this lynabolical ritual 
was well enough underftood by thofe who 
were to be regulated by it, I cannot allow 
myfelf to doubt. It is y^ry true, the cooir 
nection betwixt figns and the things figmfied, 
muft be allowed to be, in moft cafes, arbi- 
trary^ But, at the fame time, muft it not 
he admitted, that, in many cafes, the con^ 
aiecSion is fo far from being diftant and re- 
mote, that it may be oa^led^ natural. Of this 
4iind were moft of the rites ufed for purgation, 
fuch as afperfion and wafliii^g with water^ 
&c. In thefe inftances, it is abundantly evi- 
dent; and I d^Mjifot not but, were we well ac?- 
xjuainted with the tufages of thofe times and 
xhe ideas afHxed to them, it would appear 
equally evident in the reft. For, as J obfer- 
ved already, p. it ts laot to be imagined 
thai God, who appointed the rites, would 
ieave the interpretation of them to uncertain 
conjedure. Nothing can be moK probable 
than that, at their original inftitntioii^ cer- 
tain a^d ;d£terminate Ideas would be 'affixed 
to them« 

Neither is it amy argument againft this^ 
that we find the intention afterwards forgot^ 
and the mere literal obfervance of them reftr 
ed in. This, indeed, i6Bot«oi}e wondered 

^at. Many reafons might contribute to it. 

' Men of a pragmatic t«m and Jiveiy Imaginar 
liott mighit, were it only to di^lay their ta- 

M4 |entS| 
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lentSy o0er a meaning of them very different 
from the original^ and might have influence 
Cribugh with fome to adopt it. While others, 
lin^illing to fubnut to that perfedion of 
purity which they recommended, might be 
fBOOtent pven to deceive themfelves into a be^ 
^lief, that ^ fcrupulous obfervance of the lattef 
was all that was required. 

Nay, the growing Q]>fgiirity of the originaj 
meaning of a fervice exprefled by fymbolical 
f>ite5, ws^s tUe ^Impil unavoidable confequence 
of their being continued in religion, after the 
ufe of fuch fymbolical language had, by a 
more general knowledge of letters, begun tq 
peafe in the commerce of life. But, does it 
not defcrve to be takeft notice of, that, to 
remoyiB all ambiguity that might arife fron^ 
this or any other ipurce, the prophets of God, 
raifed up in a long and continued iucceflion, 
not only poioted out the ^bfurdity of a literal, 
but alfo the propriety of the original, mean- 
ing of them? 

It \^ ^ot more ceft^in, that the defign of 
this pqmpuous ritual was originally well un- 
derftppd by thofft for whom it was intended, 
than it is that there was s^xi admirable pro* 
pricty jn it, at the time pf its inftitution. 

Let it be remcfubered thap, in thofe early 
and rempte ft^e^f a fymbplicsiJl language was 
that alpne in, which l^pwledge cpuld be com* 
municated to thip p^eieQt, or tranfinittedl to 
Succeeding ages ; and this confideratk)n will 
|m| ^x^km to. ji^ii^ ^e origioal xaiftitu** 
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tion complained of, through ignorance, by 
many. 

But, if to this we add the tendency which 
fuch a ritual had^ we fhall be forced to own 
the injuftice done to this oeconomy of reli- 
gion, by all fuch objedions. Xet it be confi* 
der^d, that, by its addrefs to their fenfes, it 
was calculated to make a deep impreffion up^ 
on the minds of the worfhippers, and, by the 
variety of which it confided, to fliow them 
the neceflity of a conftant fitnefs for the fer*- 
vices of religion, when called to them : And 
muft it not be owned, that the very ritual, 
which, at firft fight, feemed to reprefent it 
in an unfavourable point of light, does really 
place it in pne rather beautiful and agree^ 
^ble? 

But of fhis the reader will find mpre in tli9 
fequeL 



SECT VII. 

Of the Style and Manner^ in which every thing rela^. 
ting to Religion^ under this Oeconomy ^ was ex^ 
reffed. 



•HIS, I know, has been matter of of!ence 
to many, who, becaufe they did not 
themfelves underftand it, raihly concluded 
that as little d}4 thofe whom it principally 
poncerned. But that', in this^ they miuajce, 
Fil^) I think, be no diffiqul^ mt^r to ihow. 

For 
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For this purpofe it may not be improper to 
cbferve, that the progrefs in the manner of 
communicating knowledge rauft have been 
floWj and different methods muft have been 
ufed, the fucceeding method being always 
Gonfidered as an improvement upon what 
went before. ^ 

From a variety of caufes that might be 
afligned, it cannot be denied, but we muft 
be at a lofs concerning the nature and man- 
ner of the firft writing, and the time of its 
invention. However, from the remains of 
ancient learning that have come down to us, 
we may be able to deduce reafons fufficient 
to vindicate the method ufed for the commu- 
nication of religious knowledge, under the 
Mofaic ceconomy, from the imputation of 
impropriety, with which it is charged by 
fome. . ' 

Here, in the entry on our defign, let me 
cbferve, that nothing has more contributed 
to the unfavourable fentiment§ that have been 
entertained by Ibme, concerning the manner 
of conveying religious knowledge, under this 
difpenfation, than an inattention to the cir-' 
cumftances of the time and place in which it 
firft obtained. Judging of it by the fenti- 
ments or circujnftances of the prefent times, 
HO wonder it ftiould appear uncouth and im-? 
proper. But who may pot fee this to be an 
unfair ftandard of judgHient, and fuch as has 
a tendency to miflead thofc who are to be de-? 
permitted by it? 

To ivKat fijw Pr mUon^ the inviention of 

letters 
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letters fhall be afcribed, it i^ very difficult, if 
it be at all pollible, to fay. Many nations 
have claimed the honour of the invention, 
without being able, any of them, to prove 
their title to it. It is as difficult to afcertaia. 
the time, as the original author, of this in- 
vention. It is certainly of a very early date. 
And hence very probably it is, that, for want 
of proper information upon the point, it has 
been afcribed to the gods. But the truth 
feems to be,T— that the invention of writing, 
by the ufe of alphabetic letters, is not to be 
afcribed to any particular age. The advance 
from thefirft method of communicating know-.* 
ledge, till that by alphabetic charac3:ers or 
letters, was probably gradual and progref- 
live. 

The firft, becaufe the moll fimple, method, 
it is highly probable, notwithftanding all thafc 
has been faid againft it by a learned divine of 
our own country *, was a kind of piBure- 
writing. By tracing out the natural images 
of things, mankind endeavoured to commu- 
nicate their ideas of them to one another, 
Thus, when they would exprefs the idea of a 
bird or horfe, they painted or engraved the 
figures of thefe animals. And becaufe thefe 
writings, were probably at firft employed in 
the fervice of reli^on, they might have re- 
ceived the name of Hieroglyphics. 

•It 

* Dr ShttddorcTs Connex. of S^crt^ and Ftioplu Hift. 
SToL L p. 246. aBd Vol. II. p. 3^4. 
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It IS eafy to fee, that this method of com- 
municating knowledge, muft have been at-r 
tended with many inconveniences. One, in 
a particular manner, is obvious,*ip-that, as 
their fcientific learning was, for a long time, 
conveyed down, from one getieratiop to ano- 
ther, by a kind of pifture-engraving upon 
obeUfks or pillars, this method mufl have been 
attended with great expence and labour. 

This circumftance neceflarily fet their in- 
vention at work, to find out fome more com^ 
pendious method, and one that might, at the 
fame time, in fome meafure, not only exprefs 
tho(e things which wer^ the objeds of fenfe, 
but alfo their abflra<3: ideas, or mental con- 
ceptions. And the method they are thought 
to have chofen for. this purpofe, was the ufe 
pf certain ai^alogiq or fymbolic charaders, of 
^hich, were it neceflary, many inflances 
might be given. 

The obfcurity, which was the neceflary 
confequence of the imperfedion of all thefe 
methods of communicating knowledge, obli^ 
ged them to feek after one ftill more perfed, 
and feems, at laft, by an eafy tranfition, to 
have led them to thofe arbitrary marks, which 
jifterwards came to he coiled Letters, or zU 
phabetic charaders. And as thefe could not 
be fiippofed to arrive at a high degree of per** 
jedion all at once, it is generally fuppofed 
that, in the formation of fome of the earlieft 
alphabets, they adopted fome of the hiero- 
glyphic fiptres pf Uie. ^alogic qx fymbolic 
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kind, which they had been accuftomed to ufc 
before *. 

From this fliort account of thefe early ages 
of the world, while we fee the admirable pro- 
priety of the hieroglyphic method of inftruc- 
tion, — the various improvements which it re- 
ceived, and — -its aptitude to thofe times in 
which it obtained, we may, at the fame time, 
fee the great imp^rfedion of it. 

But had it been incomparably more perfed: 
than it was, there were very good reafons for 
a change from this to what may be called. 
The ritual method of inflrudion, made ufe 
under the difpenfation of Mofes. 

In thofe early ages, they had no accefs to 
religious knowledge, but froip their columns 
and pillars, the repofitories of their learn- 
ing. And therefore it is evident, that the 
diffufion of knowledge, by means of thefe, 
could be neither extenlive nor quick. 

Befides, there might be another reafon for 
the alteration of the method of inftrudion 
at this time. It is the opinion of fome, and 
not an improbable, one, that their hierogly- 
phics, or the analogic and fymbolic fculptures 
upon ^heir pillars, which were, at firft, in- 
tended for inftrudion, came, at length, to be 
abufed to the purpofes of idolatry, and proved 
Che occalion of the ufe of idols or images in 
the worftiip of their gods. And, if there be 
any ground for this conjedure, may we not 

2 fee 



♦ Sec a grcit deal on this fubjeft, in Dr Warburton's l>nr. 
Legation of Mofcs, Vol, III. p. 70, &c. 
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'fee a very good reafon for laying afide thi?, 
and beginning the ritual, method of inftruc- 
tion? 

It is tnie, It may be alleged, that, before 
this time, tJie alphabetic method of writing 
had come into ufe; and that this was not 
liable to the objedion juft now mentioned, 
againft the hieroglyphic manner. But^ let it 
be remembered, that, in the firft periods of 
{alphabetic writing, (and it is uncertain if 
they were fo early as this) there was a great 
mixture of the hieroglyphic kindj and ftill 
the propriety of the ritual method of inftruc- 
tion will be apparent, as a guard againft the 
danger that might arife from a paffion for the 
other. 

With the fame view, fome have thought 
that Mofes, agreeably to the Ipirit of the fe- 
€ond commandment, did alter the form of 
many of the Egyptian letters, which ftill re- 
tained a ftrong refemblance to the hierogly- 
phic charaders from which they were bor- 
towed, And, if this be admitted, it becomes 
another reafon for the introdudion of the 
ritual inftitution at this time. Being for- 
bidden the ufe of hieroglyphic charaders,. and 
little acquainted with the new alphabet which 
Mofes had formed, what other mea» had Ifrael 
of religious inftrudion? 

It is not improbable, that Mofes, about this 
time, began to teach them the ufe of letters; 
and it is no unnatural conjedure that what 
are called, The Lettered Mountains, in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai, were engraven, by 

the 
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the Ifraelites, as a kind of pradice for acqui* 
ring a knowledge of letters, and a facility of 
reading, while they were encamped in the 
plains round that mountain. 

I know this conjedure is exploded by fome 
learned men, and their opinion is,— that the 
writing found on thefe mountains, is no more 
than the names of thofe travellers who have 
vilited them. But this opinion, I humbly 
think, is Hill more improbable than the for- 
mer, and that for two reafons. The one is, 
i— that the extent of the writing is incompa- 
rably greater than can be fuppofed to have 
been done by travellers, whofe flay in fuch 
a defart could be but fhort. The other is, — ^ 
that the charaders are fuch as are entirely un- 
known, — unlike any ancient charader that 
has come down to us, and not underftood 
even by the Arabs, who live in the neigh- 
bourhood. And when we confider, that the 
pradice of travelling to and vifiting thefe 
mountains is no more than modern, it may 
juftly appear flrange that the charaders ftiould 
fo foon become unintelligible, had they, ac- 
cording to the fuppofition under confidera* 
tion; been fo lately engraved. 

But though the difcovery of fuch a method 
of communicating knowledge, as we have 
been fpeaking of, muft' have been attended 
-with many and great advantages, yet the 
progrefs of knowledge by means of it could, 
at nrft, be but flow. For, let it be confider- 
ed, that Mofes, having received the liicit of 
this manner of writing from Qod, very pro*- 

bably 
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bably in the Mount and by the writing upon 
the tables of ftone, mdft^ for a long time, 
have been the only perfon among the many 
thoufands of Ifrael, M^ho was capable of* 
teaching this ufeful art. And the people muft 
have been the long'etof underftanding it, that 
neither the improvements of the time, noi* 
their fituation in the wildernefs, afforded 
them any confiderable advantages for the ac-» 
quifition of it. 

I am aware that a good deal of what has 
been obferved above, concerning the early 
life ofhieroglyphics,— 'the prohibition of them 
among the Ifraelites, and the introdudion of 
a new charader by Mofes, may to many ap- 
pear hypothetical J and I acknowledge that, 
in fome meafure, it is fo. Neither needs this 
be wondered at, confidering the little infor- 
mation we have concerning thofe early ages^ 
But, though no pofitive evidence can be ad- 
duced for every thing that has been advan- 
ced on this part of the fubjed, yet it muft, at 
the fame time, be owned, that there is nothing 
improbable in the conjcdure : Nay' that, from 
the fragments of ancient learning that havcf 
come down to us, there are feVeral things that 
make it more than probable, that fome fuch^ 
as we have fuppofed, was the matter of fad. 

We who know a more eafy and expreffiv^ 
way of communicating our fentiments, are 
-apt to think arid fpeak of this,^ with a certain 
degree of contempt. But they only can in- 
dulge in this, who do not allow themfelves to 
think of the final! progxefs that had then been 

made 
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made in the improvement of the writing art. 
No wonder the eflays in it, Ihould have been 
yet but rude. It is a long time, before, in 
any art, ,a tolerable degree of perfedion can 
be acquired. At firft, nothing can appear 
more uncouth and enigmatical, than the 
meaning of a great part of the Jewifh ritual; 
yet it is not to be doubted but it was abun- 
dantly well underflood, ideas precife and de- 
terminate being affixed to every part of it. 

It may be alleged, that though, for the rea- 
fbns affigned, the ritual method of inftrucr 
tion, might, at the firft inftitution of it, have 
been admitted, — it ought to have ceafed, 
when greater improvements had difcovered a 
better. But there are not wanting reafons, all 
of which Juftify the continuance, as well as 
the firft ule, of it. 

Let it be remembered, that the people 
for whom it was firft intended, retained very 
much of the fame national charader (owing, 
no doubt, in a great meafure, to thdr little 
commerce with the nations around them); and 
what elfe could be expeded, but that there 
fliould remain the fame, or, at leaft, many of 
the lame reafons for the continuance, that 
there were for the original inftitution, of it? 

Befides, does it not deferve to be taken no* 
tice of, that an alteration in this, would, up- 
on the whole, have been equal to a repeal of 
their inftitution of religion? For this old 
mode had become fo wrought into the forms 
of teaching it, that it was, in fome meafure, 
eflential to it, and could not be feperated from 

N It, 
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it, without modelling it anew. But any im- 
provement of this nature, was not of impor- 
tance fufEcient to bring about fuch a change. 

By continuing the original platform of their 
religion and the manner of explaining it, ano- 
ther advantage was gained* They became 
hereby reminded of the rude and uncultivated 
ftate in which their anceftors were^ and fo, — 
by obferving the progrefs of improvement to 
which they were themfelves advanced, were 
naturally led to a proportionable gratitude to 
God for it. 

And to this let me add, that any obfcurity 
that might be gradually fuperinduced upon 
the ritual method of teaching, was, in fbme 
meafure, compenfated for, by the teaching of 
a fucceffion of prophets, who appeared to 
carry on, together with the original ufages of 
religion, the important interefts of it, by the 
particular inftrudions they were charged 
with from God. 

I know it will be objefted, that the ftyle 
in which they delivered themfelves, was often 
as dark and enigmatical, as that of fymbols 
which obtained at the firft inftitution, and of 
I'ites which took place in the fucceeding pe- 
riods, of their commonwealth. 

Perhaps this objeftion may appear with 
more ftrength, than it is really poflefled of, 
from an inattention to the genius of the lan- 
guage in which they wrote. It was indeed 
a language highly figurative 5 but, though, on 
this account, it may appear obfcure to us, it 
will not follow that it did fo to them. 

A 
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A learned author has ingenioufly obferved, 
that the pompous and figurative ftyle of 
the ancient Afiatics, had probably been fa- 
Ihionedtothe mode of hieroglyphic writings to 
which they had been early accuftomed. Thus, 
he obferves, that the expreflions of /potted 
garments were ufed, in the prophetic language 
of the facred writers, to denote iniquity :— 
the /word andboiVy a warrior :—r^^jib«ef^, weights^ 
and meafureSy a Judge or Magiftate : — HhefuUy 
moon^ andjlarsj Emperors, Kings, and Nobles ; 
Stars falling from the firmament ^ the deftrudion 
of the nobility :— In a word, that the prophe- 
tic ftyle fecms to be no more than ^fpeaking 
hieroglyphic. And from this remark, he ob- 
ferves, we may be enabled to vindicate the 
charader of the Old Teftament writings, 
from the illiberal cavils of modern libertines, 
who have foojiihly miftaken the colouring 
complained of, for the peculiar workmanfhip 
of the prophet's heated imagination, while it 
was no more than the fober, eftablifhed, lan- 
guage of their times *. 

But though what has been juft now obfer- 
ved may convince the candid, that the obfcu- 
rity charged upon the facred ftyle of the Old 
Teftament was not fo great as the conceited ^ 
Sciolift of modern times may imagine, it is 
not denied that a certain degree of it, hung 
ppon almoft all the writings of the prophets. 
Neither in this was there any impropriety. 
It was what neceffarily arofe, not only fron> 
N 2 the 

• Sec the Divine Leijart. of Mofes^ Vol. III. p* 163. 
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the nature of the writings themfelves, which, 
in many places, looked forward to times and 
events then futurt, and therefore fuchas could 
not, in many cafes, be welt underftood ; — ^but 
alfo from the defign of them, which was not 
intended to be then fully developed. And the 
reafon is very plain. A full difcovery of it, 
in fome infiances, would have made the Jews 
at Icfs painsP to preferve writings, in which 
they were made to fee that the charafter of 
their long wifhed for Meffiah did not corre- 
fpond with the notions they had formed of 
him, and fo would, in a great nieafure, have 
defeated the very intention of the prophecy, by 
preventing, the accomplifhment of it ^. 

Prophecy 

* Many arc the inftances which the facred hiftory fur- 
Jiifhes, in proof of the juftnefs of this obfervation. Thus 
every one who is acqtiainted with the hiftory of Ifrael, muft 
fee how clofely conne£ted with the fate of Jofeph, was that 
wonderful feries of events that concerned the church of God. 
And is it not nov^ abundantly evident, that, if the predi£lIon 
concerning his elevation had been fully underftood by his en- 
vious brethren, fome of them would, in a furly mood, have 
prevented the accompliflimcnt of iti by cutting him off? 

Who can read the furprifing manner of the prefervation 
and advancement of Mofes, fo conneded with the deliverer 
ancc of Ifrael, and either doubt of a Providence, or the pro- 
priety of the manner in which its operations were conduced 
in this matter? Some time before his birth, Pharoah ifTued 
out a decree, enjoining the flaughter of all the males of Ifrael, 
as foon as they were born. This barbarous order took its rife 
from his own guilty fears, and was, no doubt, intended to . 
remove them, by removing the dreaded caufes of them. Bat 
God, who fees from heaven, laughs to fcorn the defigns of 
the wicked, when they would oppofe thofe of his Providence, 
and— ^n this inftance, makes the Very fcheme intended for 
the de{^ru^ion, turn out for the deliverance, of Ifrael. By 

this 
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' Prophecy had a double intention. The 
one receded the prefent : The other, fiature 
times. So far as regarded the times that then 
were, it miift be owned, it was abundantly 
intelligible. And with refped to that part, 
which looked forward to future times, it wa^ 
enough that the arrival of thefe afforded a 
key, by which to open and explai^i it 

It is very- common to allege, as a farther 
apology for the fymbolical and ritual fervice 
of the J^ws, and the highly figurative wri- 
tings of the prophets^ that there was fcarce 
any thing in either, but was to be confidered 
as a type * of fomething correfponding to it 
N 3 under 

this means PharoaK's daughter becomes the inftrumcnt of fa* 
ving the life of Mofes, when he was in the utmoO; danger of 
lofing it, and nourifhed and educated him who was to be the 
deliverer of Ifrael, from the bondage to which they were fulr- 
jeded in Egypt. But' this, it is probable, (he would not 
have done, had {he known that he was the peifoo deftined to 
be employed in the accomplifliment of fuch a^efign. 

Another ftriking illuftration of this remark, we have in 
the cafe of our Saviour's nativity. Who may not fee that it 
was the Roman cenfus, or taxing appoitited by Auguftus, 
th^it brought up Mary to Bethlehem, and at that critical time 
that was fixed, by ancient prophecy, for the birth of our 
Lord ? But muft it not, at the fame time, be owned, that, 
had the Jews imagined, that a Son to be born of Mary, and 
at this place, was to lay claun to the honour of MefTiah, and 
to plead prophecy as an evidence of his title to it, they would 
(confidering their ex|)e£tations of a temporal prince, and the 
little hopes they could have of finding fuch in him) have done 
every thing in their power to prevent the accomplifliment of 
it, by either altogether hindering, or retarding, her journey 
to Bethlehem? 

* There is, I humbly imagine, fcarce anydodlrine thathasbccn 
explained, with lefs accuracy^ than that of types. And there 

are 
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tinder the gofpel difpenfation. But they Hand 
in need of no fuch apology, Nor do I think, 
that their moft zealous friends ought to tife 
it. There is no fmall danger in pufliing this too 
far. I am difpofed to believe, and do readily 
acknowledge, that feme of them were to be 

con- 

?TC few, a miftakc in \fhlch has* been attended with worfc 
confequences. 

The word Tuaroc occurs frequently in the New Tcftament, 
and under very different meanings. In its original and prir 
mary meaning, it properly fignifies the mark or impreffion 
made by one thing upon another ; and fomctimes, in a more 
• lax fenle, that general likenefs ox refemblance, which one 
thing may bear to another. And hence, becaufe a lively and 
inventive imagination has difcovered a very ftriking likenefs 
^etwixt many of the perfons, tites, and ufages under the law, 
and thofe under the gofpel, they were early fancied to be 
types, the one of the other. A conceit of this kind, pleafing 
the firft authors of it, as a valuable difcovery, or a proof of 
genius, it gained credit with others;; fp that, at ]a(l, having 
obtained the fanftion of thofe who honoured themfehres witn 
the character of orthodox, fcarce any, till this enlightened 
age, have ventured to find fault with it. And, even in it^ 
fuch an attempt is beheld with an evil eye,— by fome. 

The general doftrine concerning types is, — that Chrift wati 
prefigured by almoft every thing under the law. Under the 
influence of this principle, did not many of the primitive Fac 
thers give into the moft myilical and allegorical comments 
upon the Jewifli fcriptures ? It is true, many of the moderHn 
allow, that they carried this allegorising humour too far, and 
yet fome of themfelves have fallen into it. Let me fingU 
out only one. Let any one confult Witfius de QEconom. Feeder, 
in his chapter, De Typig, and there he will find a pretty 
large fpecimen of typ^s, which he divides into three clafieS) 
—what he calls. Natural, Htftorical, and LegaL Thus he 
tells us, that Abel, Noah, the Ark, Mofes, Aaron, &c. were 
all types of Chrift. We may adimirc his fancy and piety :— 
the one in the connexions he traces; — the other, in the ap- 

1)lication he makes of them. But furely we cannot admire 
us talents as an interpreter or commentator. We may, in 

the 
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confidered, in this light. But I am humbly of 
opinion, that they were thus to be confidered, 
only in fo far as a hint was given of fuch in- 
tention. Thus much the gofpel hiftory feems 
to admit. But to attempt to ftretch the mat- 

N 4 ter 



the inftanccs he takes notice of, trace a ftriking analogy and 
refemblance in many thingSi betwixt, what is called, the 
Type and the Antitype. But, upon what authority, are we 
thence warranted to confider them a$ thus related? To thi^ 
let tts take his anfwer in his own words-^^^ Quando in anti« 
** typo aliquod reperitur, in quo cum typo fimilitudinem ha- 
<< bet, merito afleritur, Deum, qui omnia ab initio novitt 
<< typum ita difpofuiflej ut earn, quae in antitypo e(l, verita* 
<< tern prsefignificaret. Nifi quis Itatuere mallet, fimilitudir 
* nem» quat inter artificiofam piduram et rem depi£tam in- 
<* tercedit, cafu potius, quern ex artificis inten^ione, efle: 
*< quod ab omni rationc alienum." — But wl^o that is in the 
leaft acquainted with the nature of juft reafoning, may not 
difcern the grofieft paraIogi£m in this i Though the point 
which he endeavours to eftablilh is the exiftence of types, yet 
here he takes it for granted, from the fancied refemblance 
which certain things and perfons bore to one another, that 
they ftood in the relation of correlate8,-^and that, becaufe he 
28 pleafed to make the one, the antitype, the other muft be 
the type. 

In the chapter concerning types, he lays down certain ca- 
nons for the interpretation of them. But, let the im- 
provement he has made of them, be a proof of their import- 
ance. 

That this humour of difcovering types in almoft every thing 
in the Old Teftament, took its rife, in fome meafure, fron^ 
the indulgence of a lively fancy, I have already obferved. To 
this, another caufe may have alfo contributed, — a miftake of 
the meaning of the facred writers in many places, and parti- 
cularly of the Apoftle Paul, in his Epiftle to the Hebrews. 

The young converts to Chriftianity to whom it is addrcfTed, 
retained a ftrong paflion for the laws of Mofes, on account 
of the fplendor that attended its ritual and fervice, and were 
for blex^ing its inftitutions with thofe of Jefi^. One part of 

the 
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ter farther, may be, nay, I am afraid, has al- 
ready been, produdive of hurtful confequen- 
ces to religion. 

It is eafy for a lively and inventive imagi- 
nation to trace a refeijiblance in many things 

be^ 



the Apoftle's defign was to (how them, that there was no rea- 
fon for a fuperior efleem of the law, on this account. In exe« 
cution of this part of his defign, he runs a parallel, in many 
inftances, betwixt thefe two difpenfations of religion, and 
evinces that the fuperior excellence belonged to the gofpel. 
This he docs by fhbwing them, that the great things they fo 
much admired under the law, were no more th2Lnfiad$ws of 
ftili greater things that were then to come, and had fince ac' 
tually come under the gofpel; that is— that they were of a f^r 
inferior value, and could no more compare with them, than 
empty fhadbwe can with the mod important realities. If 
thofe wlio lived under the difpenfation of Mofes, had a temple, 
fecrificcs, an altar, High-Prieft, &c. to boaft of, fo had the 
Chriftian, that is, fomething fimilar to thefe, which, there* 
fore, in condefcenfion and compliment to their dialed^, he 
calls by thefe names. 

Thus his figurative language, or rather the argument con- 
tained in it (which, by being mifunderflood, has given rife to 
a mifcon(lru£tion of the d6£trine of types) was, properly fpeak- 
ing, no more than an argument um ad hominem^ and an accom- 
modation of his phraieology tp that, for which they had a pre- 
conceived fondnefs. And, therefore, till this excellent epiftle 
is more ftudied and better underftood, than, I am afraid, it ge- 
nerally is, a correftion of the prevailing miftake in the doc- 
trine of types is not to be looked for. 

That there are types in the Old Tcftament, is not denied. 
But thefe are much more rare, than is generally imagined. To 
conftitute any thing a type of another, I humbly imagine it is 
neceflary, that it be not only well calculated, but really intend- 
ed, to prefigure or prefignify fomething future : elfc, with what 
propriety, could it, in the common acceptation of the word, 
be confidered as a type of it ? Nay, if the obfcurity of the 
type was fuch as to obftruft the view of the thing prefigured, 
what was the ufe pf its appointment ? would it not feem to 
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betwixt the law and the gofpeL— But, to in- 
fer from thence, that the one was intended to 
be a type of the other, leaves it to every one 
to give that interpretation he pleafes of the 
fcripture, and of the defign of the Mofaic in- 
ftitution, and — at the fame time to infift that 
the interpretation he gives is a juft one *. 

From 



veflefl .both upon the author and inftitution of it, were the 
word type to be underftood in the common fenfe of it ? For 
a type, not to be underftood, till the thing prefigured takes 
place, is almoft the fame thing as no type at all. 

But ihould thofe things that are called types, be denied to^ 
be fuch in the common acceptation of the word, this will by 
no means deftroy their ufefidnefs or importance in religion. 
Befides the original intention of the inftitution to thofe among 
whom it obtained, they would, from the coincidence in refem^ 
blance and defign, ferve tojbow that they were but parts of me 
great difpenjation, and that both proceeded from the fame Divine 
§riginaL I am fenfible that, in this opinion, 1 differ from 
fome, for whofe judgment, upon fubjeds of this nature, I have 
the higheft refpe^ ; but I can fee no bad tendency to be dread* 
ed from it, unlefs that be reckoned bad, that it ftrikes at the 
favQurite and admired fyftem of fome. But,, if what has been 
advanced on the fubjeft, be the truth, no matter. Let every 
fyftem fall, that cannot ftand in confiftence with. it. All the 
author aims at, in fo (hort a note, is no more than to excite an 
inquiry into a fubjefl:, but yet very imperfeftly underftood, in 
hopes of doing thereby an eflential fervice to the caufe of ra- 
tional religion; And if he is in a miftake, he will be equally 
glad to be fet right. Any attempt to this purpofe, conducted 
with temper, and upon the principles of folid critjcifm, he will 
liften to with candour and gratitude. See a good deal on this 
fubjeft of types, in Dr Tykes's Paraphrafe on the Hebrews^ 
Incrod. p- 43. and his notes on chap. ix. 34. 

* A ftriking jnftance of this humour for allegorizing, we are 
furnifhed with in Jofephus. Speaking of the tabernacle and 
its furniture, he fays (I give you a tranflation, to fave the 
pK>uble of tranfcribing the original)— << If any man wil) con- 
ff fider die ftrufture of the tabernacle, the facerdotal veftments, 

"and 
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From this conceit, and the unlimited indul-' 
gcnce of it, have fprung thofe many figura-. 
tive and allegorical commentaries, difquifi* 
tions and fermons that made their appearance 
in the laft century, and fome, much earlier. — 

A 



^' and the vcffels that arc made ufc of in facrifice, he will find 
*< reafon to call our lawgiver a pious man. In thefe he will 
•* find an image or reprefentation of the univerfe. The ta- 
*• bemacle of thirty cubits is divided into three parts, two of 
«• which arc for the Pricfts, and to thefe all have accefs. The 
« third is referved for God himfelf. By the twelve loaves of 
*< (hew-bread placed upon the table, he would intimate to us 
^ that the year is divided into twelve months. The feventy 
^ pieces of which the candleftick is made up, refer to the 
*' twelve figns, through which the feven planets move in their 
^ courfc. The curtains, with the four colours wrought into 
^ diem, reprefent the nature of the elements. The fine linen 
^ fignifies the earth, out of which the flax grows. By the 

* purple we are to underftand the fea, from the blood of the 
^ fifli, which gives it the tindure. The hyancinth is the 
<» fymbo! of the air, and the fcarlet of the fire. The linen gar- 
« mcnt of the High-Prieft, is alfo intended to reprefent the 
<• earth. — the violet colour, Ac heavens. The pomgranates 
^ anfwer to the lightening, — and the noife of the bells, to the 
••' thunder. The four-coloured ephod, bears a refemblancc 
« to the nature of the univerfe and the interweaving it with 

* gold, feenis to me to have a regard to the rays that give us 
•« Kght. The peftoral, placed in the middle of it, intimates 
«« the pofition of the earth, in the ce^itre of the world. The 
^ girdle, about the Pricfts body, is as the fea about the globe 
^ of the earth. The two fandonyx ftones, are a kind of figure 
^ of the fun and moOn. The twelve other ftones, may be 
^ ttOderftood either of the twelve months or the twelve figns of 
<* the 2k>diac. The violet-coloured tiara fpcaks a refemblance 
<« of heaven, and it would have been an irreverence to have 
^ written the {acred nany of Grod, upon any other colour. 
«< This is a plain illuftration of thefe matters." Antiq. lib. iii* 
cap. 8. A ftrange fpectmen this> of the wild flights in which 
Qttc may bewilder himfelf^ if he will allow fancy to dired:. 

Thefe 
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A ftraln of piety and devotion mufl be gene^ 
rally allowed them : but it mull be, at the 
fame time, admitted, that they difcover little, 
if any critical, acutenefs ; and that, in place 
of cafting any light upon the facred text, 
they have generally obfcured it, at leaft, left 
it involved in the fame darknefs, in which 
they found it. This will always be the con* 
iequence of the indulgence of fuch an hu* 
mour, and happy it is for the interefts of rft* 
tional religion that it begins to decreafe. 

Though it mull be, and readily is, allowed 
that the inllitution of Mofes looked forward 
to that of Jefus, we cannot imagine that it 
was principally intended to elucidate it*— No* 
It was primarly deligned to anfwer the pur- 
pofes of religion to thofe who lived under it, 
fo far as was fuited to their age of the worlds 
and the opportunities they enjoyed* To 
them, it had an immediate: To us, only a 
remote refped. And therefore I am humbly 
of opinion, that, to undcrftand properly the 
meaning of what are now called types and/- 
£uns, it would be proper to fuppofe ourfelves 

in 

Thefe (bcfidcs the ignorance of Aftronomy, <^r iihc fyfteih of 
the univerfe, whicn they betray) are fo wild, that one can 
fcarce bring himfelf to imagine that Jofephus was m eameft. 
But the truth is— there is dl the appearance of hU being in 
earned in what he fays ; and the occaiion upon which he intro* 
duces it, will not allow us to fufpe^ otherwife. And if wt 
will confider that he was himfelf a Prieft, f think we may be 
warranted to fay, that^ if he fo egregioufly miftook in decy^ 
phering the meaning of the feveral things relating to the taber- 
nacle, the Tulgar would be ftill more liable to errj by iadtt^ng 
die fame humour. 
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in the fitu^tion in which the Jews were, in the 
feveral ages in which any of them took place : 
And, from the writings of thofe ages, and not 
from the ideas of this, we are moft likely to 
derive the real meaning of them. 

It is true, there are but few writings upon 
the fubjed of religion, extant, of great anti- 
quity- There are none of near fo great anti- 
quity as the very latefl of the books of the 
Old Teftament.-^Some of the books of the 
Apocrypha are the oldeft : I fay fome of them; 
for otiiers of them are not Jewifh, but a 
Chriftian forgery* Their next oldeft writers 
are Philo and Jofephus, who were cotempo- 
raries with thje Apoftles* There are alfo ex- 
tant, what are called, the Jerufalem and Ba- 
bylonifh Talmuds :— ^The firft compiled about 
the clofe of the fourth, and the latter about 
the beginning of the ITxth, century. Dr 
Lightfoot has availed himfelf of thefe Jewifh 
writings, and from them caft confiderable 
light upon the fcriptures* Were others to 
purine the fame trad, fome more, ufeful, dif- 
coveries might be yet made, though indeed, 
it muft be owned, the labour neceflary for ma- 
king them, would be great and difagreeable. 

Perhaps the New Teftament is the beft com- 
mentary that can be applied to, for rightly un- 
derftanding the Old. The writers of the New, 
it may be fuppofed, would be well acquainted 
with the phrafeology of the Old. — ^The long 
ufe in which it had been had, and the connexion 
of it with the rites of the Jewifh religion, necef^ , 
farily introduced a great deal of it into their 
writings, e^cially fiich of them as were ad- 

dref^ 
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drefled to the Jews, and, at the fa'me time, 
rendered an illuftration of them lefs needed. 

There is, however, illuftration enough, had 
it been attended to, to have prevented many 
of the miftakes into ivhich fome divines have 
fallen. But the misfortune with many of 
them has been, that, in place of looking into 
fcripture, that, from thence, they might de- 
duce their fyftems, they have fearched into 
it for a confirmation of thofe they had previ- 
oufly adopted, and, in the interpretation 
they have offered of it, did not fcruple to bend 
it to their favourite opinions. 

Thus fome, having embraced the opinion, 
that a great deal of the religious fervice which 
obtained under the Mofaic difpenfation, was in- 
tended to be typical of that which was to be 
required under the gofpel, have found out 
a thoufand fanciful likenefles betwixt them. 
Into this error fome have been led, and in it 
others have been confirmed, by the frequent 
ufe that is made in the New Tefta* 
ment, of thofe modes of fpeech which 
were fo common in the Old. But, had they 
duly attended to the occafion and manner ia 
which they are introduced, they might have 
eafily perceived that the defign of the fa^re^ 
writers never was, to offer a proof of their 
beloved hypothelis by the highly figured lan- 
guage in which they expreffed themfelves. 
Nay, they might have found that they adopt- 
ed this, becaufe particularly accommodated 
to the genius of the Jewifh nation, which, 
from its very infancy, had been accuftomed 

3 ^Q 
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to it. And with this obfervation (which 
might be illuftrated by many inllances) con- 
llantly in their view, they might have efcaped 
the violent paffion they have contrafted for 
the dodrine of types and figures. 

In the above account we have caft toge- 
ther, what may fufEce to give a tolerably full 
view of what is diflindive and charaderiftic 
in the Jewifli religion. We have alfo endea- 
voured to fhow, that the rites and ufages of 
it, were not mere arbitrary appointments, but 
all of them admirably adapted to the age of 
the world and genjus of the people, for whom 
they were principally intended. 

Here I might reft the proof of the injuftice 
done to this religion, by reprefenting it as 
an ahfurd and unphilofophtcal fuperjlition. Were 
there no more to be offered in vindication of 
it, enough, it is hoped, has been faid to fa-* 
tisfy the candid and impartial. Bm, before 
We proceed to the conclufion which we mean 
to draw from the inquiry, in which we are 
engaged in favour of this religion, it may not 
be improper to take a more comprehenfivc 
view of it, and of fome things in the admi* 
niftration of their government, that fecm to 
be connected with it. 



PART 
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CHAP. IL 

Of the political State ofl/raely as interwoven or 
conneSied with their Religion. 



IT is well known to all who are in the leafl: 
acquainted with the hiftory of Ifrael^ 
that, from the time they can be denominated 
a nation or people,, God may be confidered 
as their King, Ruler, or Supreme Magiftrate. 
Viewed in this light, it will be pleafant to 
obferve the cprrefpondence which there is 
betwixt the religious and the civil part of 
their conftitution,— how each fupports the 
other, and— both unite in forwarding the 
grand dcfigns of God*s providence and grace 
to mankind. 

My defign does not require, that I fhould 
give a regular, hiftorical, account of the na- 
ture of that government under which Ifrael 
lived, in the feveral periods of their exifience as 
a ftate : Nor that 1 fhould inquire into the fe- 
veral departments of their government, and 
the manner in which the adminiftration of 
it was conduded. It leads me no farther 
than to point out the wifdom of its conftitu- 
tion, and of fome of they^^r/^i/r^^moft cxcep* 
3 tionable 
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tionable parts of its adminiftration ; and — to 
fhow how admirably adapted the one was to 
the genius and circum (lances of the people 
who were to be the fubjeds of it, and — the 
other, to promote the interefts of that reli- 
gion, which Qodhad eflablilhed amone them. 
And of thefe I fhall treat in the following 
fedions. 



SECT. I. 

Of the propriety of the Rejtdence of the vifible Symbol 
of the Divine Prefence among the IfraeliteSj for the . 
Purpofes both of Religion and Government. 



THIS Hate was evidently founded on reli- 
gion, and was to ftand or fall by the re* 
gards that were to be fhown to it. 

The fcheme; of religion which God taught 
Ifrael by the miniftry of Mofes, differed fo 
widely in its nature and tendency from every 
other that had obtained in the world, and 
•particularly froitx that of the Egyptians, of 
which they were paflionately fond, that it 
required fomething extraordinary to recon- 
cile them to the thoughts of embracing it, at 
the expence of renouncing all attachment to 
any t)ther. And yet this was indifpenlably 
neceflary to the fuccefs of it. To this end, 
the perfonal refidence (as it were) of God, 
in avifible, glorious, appearance, among them, 
had an excellent tendency. 

In 



In that eariy age of the world, neither tlid 
hature of evidenfce, nor the manner of inve* 
ftigating it, nor the art of judging of the 
•Weight of it, were well ilhderftood. A 
tifible proof ,->^orie. pal|)able to fenfe, Became^ 
therefore^ neceflary to overcome the preju-^ 
dices they might entertain in favdur 6f a re- 
ligion, o^ which they fefcm to have beeii 
fond, and which, it is ptobdble^ laid them 
under lefs i^eftr^ntSj, tlian that to which God 
Called them by his fervant Mofes, 

Withcmt foihe fuch thing as this, it woulci 
have been no eafy matter to have perfuaded 
Ifrael, notwithftanding the high veneration 
they had fot Mofes, that the religion he 
taught them was from the fupreme God, when 
fo different from^ nay, fubverfive of^ that 
which, in Egypt^ they had always heard rc-i 
J)refented as triie. They would have beeii 
apt td fiifped!, that all the affedionate f egard 
he (ho^ed fbr therii, S*ras Only intended to 
Cover (bme defign he had upbn theiti ; and 
that the extraordinary talents ai which he 
Iras poflefied^ improted by an education in 
Egypt^ (then one of the raoft celebrated 
fchoois df learning in tile world) had fuggeft- w 
ed the plan for their deception, arid elliinently w 
qualified him for the execution of it. But 
^heu Gdd^ frdm ^hotti, as he informed 
thedi, he had received it, continued to refide 
amoti^xhem^ and thtis td give them tlie inoll 
Inconteflable evidence of his pfefence with 
them, there coiild be no room for a doubt 
toncerning iu 

O This 
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This circumftance, which tended fo mtich to 
confirm their faith in this new religion, tended 
equally to fupport their fplrits under the dis- 
advantages of their fituation, and Mofes in the 
r^dminiftration of government over thera. 

Imagine with yourfelves fuch a vaft body 
of people upon their march through a path-* 
lefs defert, to a country (as they were infor- 
med) flowing with milk and honey, that is, 
the moft pleafant and fertile that could be 
imagined, — incefTantly expofed to dangers, 
and harafled with fatigue, and — to appear- 
ance, often in danger of perifliiug for want, 
and you will be fatisfied that nothing but a 
feries of miracles cduld fupport them* 

Nay, it had been no wonder, had their 
dangers and wants prefling upon them, proved 
even too ftrong for all the miracles that were 
wrought among them, and made them, in 
fome of the pangs of their diftrefs, fufpeft^ 
that, however God had hitherto been with 
them, he had now feparated from them, 
and left them to perifh, unlamented, in the 
wjldernefs. Such a thought as this, would 
naturally arife in minds alarmed with con- 
Han t fears of danger, nay, broken with a 
long feries of repeated diftrefles. In fuch a 
fituation, fome conflant and vifible fymbol* 
of the aiifpicious prefence of God with them, 
feemed necefTary. Without this, it had been 
too wonder had they deemed their fituation 
forlorn. Now, fuch a lymbol as this was the 
Schechina. 

Neither Was it md^e ncceflary to encourage 

the 
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the hopes of the people^ than it was to ^ive 
Mofes the due management of them. In a 
multitude conlifting of fo many thoufands, it 
is not to be doubted that there muft have 
been many of a refradory fpirlt, — many who, 
from jarring paflions and interfering interefts, 
would be difpofed to raife commotions, and 
ftir up a people, not at all indiipofed to it, to 
mutiny and rebellion. 

In fuch circumftances, how great muft be 
the tendency of the vifible fymbol of the 
Divinity to keep them in awe, and procure 
their dutiful obedience? Tender as the con- 
cern of Mofes was for them, — great as the 
facrifice was which he had made, in renoun- 
cing all hopes of increafing honour at the 
court of Pharoah, by the favour of his daug:h- 
ter, who had taken care of him in his early 
years, and charged herfelf with his education, 
—refolute as his appearance was in working 
their deliverance, and — affiduous as his care 
was in conducing them through the wilder- 
nefs, — :this, all this, would not have fufticed 
to fecure their allegiance. And, in fad, we 
find it did. not. Often they grumbled, and 
fometimes they rebelled; and what lefs than 
an immediate interpqfition of the Deity re- 
fiding among them, could have reduced them 
to order? Copfidering the complexion of the 
people,— the many hardfhips they had to pafs 
through, — and the many arduous exploits 
they had to achieve, for the accomplifhmcnt 
of his defign in their feledion from the na- 
tions around them, it was neceHary he fhould 
4 2 take 
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take theiri tinder his immediate government. 
Any other guardian, €hey would never have 
fubmitted ta. But, wlien he vouchfafed to 
take them under lji« fpecial tutelage and pro- 
tedion, what ftronger, and, at the fame 
time, fweeter, inducement could they have, 
\6 a faithful fubjeftion and allegiance ? How 
would this natiirally infpire them with a re- 
folution, that might render them fuperior to 
every danger or enemy to which they could 
be expofed ? And^ in circumftance^ fuch as 
theirs, what could be more neceflary? 

By their long refidence in Egypt, they 
Were not only never cdled to the exercife of 
courage, which is neceflary tofl:rengthenit,but 
their fpirhs were fo broken by the cruel and in- 
human ufage they received in that country, that 
Jt were no wonder if the very mention' of an 
enemy or danger fhould have intimidated 
them. But what undertaking could appear 
fo arduous, that they fhould think of declr- 
iiing it, when they confidered themfelves as^ 
conduced to it, under the aufpices of fucb a 
Leader ? And if a degree of courage was ite- 
ceflary to fecure the pofleflion of the country 
after they had obtained it, equal to that 
which was at firft neceflary to the conqueft of 
It, furely nothing could be better calculated 
to infpire that cfourage^ thali the choke God 
Inade of them,-*-his refidence which he had 
eilablifhed among them, and--M:he cbarader^ 
under which he was pleafed to make himfelf 
known to them, fo fuhed to their circum*- 
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fiances, and encouraging to theirxonfidencc 
in him. 



. SECT- 11. 

Of the bappj Correjpondence betwixt the Civil and 
.Religious Government. 



IN the firft period of their gorernmcnt, 
Mofesy who was, under God, the Founder, 
was alfo the Adminiftrator of it, or their 
chief Magiftrate. In the management of the 
complicated tafk alSgned to him, he came to 
feel the weig]^ of government t6o heavy for 
bis fhoulders alone to fupport. For his relief, 
therefore, in the executive part of it, God 
defired that he might gather unto him " Se- 
*^ venty men of the elders of Ifrael, whom 
'* he knew to be the elders of the people, an4 
*^ officers over them, and bring them unto 
^^ thfe tabernacle of the congregation, that 
^* they may ftand there with him. And, fays 
" he, I will come down and talk with thee 
^^ there; and I will take of the fpirit which is 
** upon thee, and will put it upon themj and 
^* they fliall bear the burden of the people 
^* with thee, that thou bear it not thyfelf 
" alone." Numb. xi. i6, 17 *• Thefe were 

% intendl&d 



* Moft oiF ths Rabbiaical, and fome Chriftian, wri(!ejrf» 

t^ 
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in^^ended to be fo many coadjutors, pr affiftant- 
counfellors to him, during their unfettled ftate 
in the wildernefs. 

After their ftttlement in Canaan, it became 
neceHary that government fhould be eftablifh- 
ed upon fo ne certain and fettled foundation. 
And as then the bulinefs of the ftate bec^pie 
xrtore various, extenfivc, and complicated, 
certain officers were appointed under the 
name of Judges. 

But, in all the different modifications q£ 
their government, one thing deferves to be 
taken notice of, — that the High-Prieft, Priefts, 
and Levites, bore a confiderable fhare in the 
adminiftration, and were employed in matters 
of a forenfic nature*. Andjv^hat could be 

more 

to trace the inftitution of it, as far back as the time of Mofcs; 
—to found the ereOion of it upon this command of God to 
him; and — to alleee that it continued to fubfift, through all 
the intermediate periods of their itate, till a full (lop was put 
to its jurifdiction by Titus, upon the reduftion of the city of 
Jerufaiem. 

The pride of the Jews made them fond of afcribing to it 
fo high an original. But, befides that this command to 
Mofes, feems only to refer to the inftitution of a temporary 
relief to him, there are many things that will not allow us to 
carry it fo far back, and fome things that woyld induce us to 
carry it no higher than the government of the Afmodean fa- 
mily, or the time of the Maccabees. 

Sec the Author's Diflertation on the conduft of the Jewifli 
Sanhedrim, and the advice offered by Gamaliel, in die fa- 
mous trial of the Apoftles, Aftsv. 17 — 41. coniidered as an 
argument for the truth of Chriftianity. . 

• I know there arc fpme who confider the office of the fc» 

vera! orders of the faccrdotal tribe, as rcftriftcd to the fervices 

of religioOi apd who all^ that aay. jurifdi^lieD aUowed them^ 

• extended 
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more wife, than thus to raife the reputation 
and influence of thofe who were to prefide in 
the exercifes of religion, upon the obfervance 
of which the very being of their ftate may 
be faid to have d-pendcd, becaufe it was 
the foundation upon which the fabric was 
jpeared? 

Many of the political laws may, to a fuper- 
ficial reader, appear nugatory, but, carefully 
examined, they will be found to have a quite 
diiFerent appearance. They were all of them 
ilich as tended to promote a flourifhing ftate 
of their commonw^ealth. But ftill religion 
was their principal aim, and their fublerr 
viency to this end far trom being obfcure. 

Thus, let us look into their code of laws, 
and we fhall find one law which forbids the 
hufbandman to muzzle the ox that trode out 
the corn : Another, that requires to bring 
back the ox into the way, that had flray^i, 
ed out of it : A third requires, that, in bar* 
O4 veft 

extended no farther than to things relating to religion. But 
pothing car> be more evident, from many parts of the Jewifli 
hiitory, than that there were fome of them appointed to 
ad in the charadler of Judges. To this purpofe fee Deut. 
xvii. 8, 9. Deut. xix. 17. Peut. xxi 10.— 1 Chron. xxiii 4. 
•^2 Chron. xix. 8. And though there may be many wife 
rcafons, why, under 4 civil eftablifhment of religion, its mi- 
jiiflers ihould, as little as poflible, interfere in the adminiflra- 
tion of matters' relating to the policy of the ftate, yet, when 
it is confidered that the Jewrfti ftate was, in a particular man- 
ner, founded in religion,, and had its civil interefts connefled 
with the regard fliown to it, one may eafily difcern the pro- 
pricty of the facerdotal order haying a (barf^ in the adminiltra* 
ljk)n. 
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VtH or vintage, the fields ihould not be too 
narrowly cleared of all that grew upon theiiu 

Were we to confider thefe. laws feparately 
by themfelves, and independently of the mo- 
ral defign of them, we fliould be apt to tax 
^n attention to them, as too little even for ao 
prdinary legiflator. But who does not fee, 
that the defign of God in ejaading thefe, exr 
tended far beyond the letter of them ; aii4 
that he meant by thefe, and laws of a fifinila? 
nature, to recpmtnejid the e5:ercife of huma? 
nity, charity, and benevolence, in their in-? 
|:ercourfe with one another, wherever the 
proper oppqrtunities offered? And here it 
may not be unworthy of notice, that the fuh-^ 
jeds of this flate are taught the exercife of 
thefe virtues, by the injun<aion of a(^s of 
mercy to the byute creation. 

This manner of infl:rudion the Divine Le^ 
giflator might pitch vipop, not only to refl:raii\ 
thofe a(9:s of cruelty and violence to them, in 
which they were but too apt to indulge themr 
felves, but alfo with a higher view irr-Even tQ 
guard them againft an infenfibility to the mi- 
ieries and diilrelles of one another, which he 
w^ell forefaw would be the confequence of 2^ 
total wapt of compoffion, even to creatures of 
an inferior order. 

In fome of the laws given to the people of 
Ifrael, the defign is abundantly obvipus. — Of 
this fort are thofe juft now taken notice of. 
In others, the defign is more obfcure, for 
want of an acquaintance with thofe rites or 
ufages to which they had a reference* Thus, 

fpt 
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for. inftance, Gt>d forbad the rounding the 
comers of their heads, or marring the cor^ 
ners of thgir beards*? He alfo prohibited in 
garments the ufe of fluff made of lint and 
wool f. Confidered abftradedly, neither of 
thefe could be faid to deferve the attention of 
a wife legiflator. But, as things in them^ 
felves indifferent, and even trifling, may 
(pmetimes derive importance from the cir^ 
cumftances that att(snd them, fuch was th© 
cafe with refped to thoie things which wer© 
the fubjeds of the laws under confideration. 

Among many of the apcien| idolaters, it 
was a cuftom to cut off fome of the hair of 
their heads and beards, and to flrow thi? up- 
on the bodies of their deceafed friends, when 
they were about fo confign them to the grave, 
in hopes that the infernal deities, to whom 
this was devoted, would be thereby rendere4 
jaote propitious to theipi:|:. 

No conceit can be fo abfurd and ridiculousi^ 
but it may gain credit with a people given up 
to fuperAition. Accordingly we are tolid^ 
that fome of the idolaters of ancient time, 
imagined that the incyeafe of their wool and 
flax vas owing to certain, lucky, fiderial in* 
fluences ; and therefore that they were woQt 
to wear garments into which both had beej| 
wrought, and thus to exprefs their regard and 
gratitude to the flars, to whom they confix 
dered themfelves indebted for them. 

• It 

4 Xevit. uu i7dFr««nd xsL f • f Levit zix^ x^ 

I Spencer de L^h. Hebraeqr. lib. ii* c^p. X2. $ 2. . 
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It is eafy to fee how incompatible with a 
pure and rational religioii, fuch dodrines as 
thefe were : Nay, that, in proportion as they 
gained credit, they muft neceflarily have a 
mod baneful influence upon its votaries^ And 
therefore, what could be more worthy of the 
Deity than* to forbid, in a religion of which 
he was the Author, the ufe of rites which 
were accounted facred among idolaters, and 
which, if once allowed to mingle with his, 
would diredlly lead to principles and pra<Slices, 
neither of which he could approve? 

1 might take notice of many other of their 
iav/s, and fliow you that the tendency of them 
all, was to form the minds of this people to 
the love, and their lives to the pradice, of 
virtue. But thefe already taken notice of, 
m:iy fuffice for this purpofe. 

The multitude and minutenefs of their po- 
litical or judicial laws, may, with fonje, be 
an objeftion againft the wifdom of the Legi- 
flator, and feem calculated to diftrad the at- 
tention of the fubjefts. But thofe who think 
ib (hould confider, that the fame code of laws 
will not anfwer for all; andr^that thefe muft 
be varied, according to the temper, fituation, 
and circumftances of thofe who are to be go- 
▼emed by them. And if this is but properly 
attended to, I am humbly of opinion, that the 
wifdom of the Jewifh Legiflator will be very 
readily admitted. For, confidering how grois 
ttie underftanding of this people was, fuch a 
minute particularity was neceilary. And the 
weight of that yoke, which would have been 

gajliag 
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galling to thofe of a more gentle difpofition, 
was neceflary to keep them in proper fubjcc-* 
tion. 



SECT. Ill, 

Of fomc of the mojl exceptionable Parts {as they are 
commonly reckoned) of the Adminijlration of the 
Hjeocr^cy^ under which Jfrael Uved. 

A SUPERFICIAL view of any fubjecft, feldom 
fails to lead to a wrong judgment con- 
cerning it. Never perhaps did the juftnefs of 
this obfervation appear more glaring, than in 
the politive and dogmatic decifions that have 
been given upon the Divine condud, in the 
adminiftration of the government exercifed 
over IfraeL 

Many have prelumed to take it under their 
cognifance, and have as deciftvely determined 
upon it, as if they were, in every refped, com- 
petent judges. 

The theocracy of the Jews has afforded 
ample fcope for the humour of Sceptics and 
Infidels to difplay itfelf. 

Some, more difpofed to blame than to com- 
mend, have affeded to find fault with the fe- 
ledion of Ifrael, and the gift of fuch extraor- 
dinary privileges beftowed on them. This 
condud they reprefent as incompatible with 
ihat philanthropy, which is ever one of the 
^i^inguiihing charaderiftics of the Deity, 

and 
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and as favouring more of the partiality of a 
local Deity, than of the benignity of him, 
vrho lays claim to the charader of th? Parent^ 
as well as Lord, of all. 

Could we even fuppofe the privileges which 
diftinguifhed the nation and people of Ifrael, 
to have been beftowed upon them folely for 
their own fakes, there could be no juft ground 
of blame, on this account. It might be eafiljr 
vindicated on the principles of reafon. 

Is not life itfelf the gift of God? Are not 
all the comforts with which it is enriched, 
4erived alfo from the fame fource? And is he 
not at liberty to beftow them in what propor- 
tion and meafure he pleafes? We may ob- 
fcrve, in the fcale of being, a v^ and beau- 
tiful gradatioti, — one order and rank of crea- 
Ivres rifing above another, from the meaneft 
reptile upon earth, to the brighteft Seraph in 
heaven. We may obferve a great difference 
in natural and intelledual abiUties,<^-r-in local 
ponne6lions and advantages, But, who that 
pretends to the leaft degree of w^fdom, ever 
took it into his head tq arraign the goodnefs 
cff God, becaufe he made not the whple crea- 
tion. Angels ? Or becaufe, if fuch a fpecies as 
man mufj: have a place in it ^ he did not endue 
every one of the ipecie^ with all the abilities 
of a Sir I/aac Newton^—^t riches of a Croefus^ 
pr the dominion of an Akxanderf No better 
reafon have they to complain who find fault 
yfixh, the larger diftribution qf the Divine 
bleffings, which, in thofe early ages, fell to 
t^ lot of .Ifrst?! Qj; tbp Jew5t Ths Wcrence!} 

^ juft 
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juft now mentioned, are fo far from being aft 
evidence of a defed of goodnefs in the Author 
of them, that they are a proof of the difFufive 
nature of his goodnefs, and become the means 
of producing a greater fum of happinefs upon 
the whole, than there cQuid have been with- 
out them. 

In like manner, no more ground was there 
to complain of the diftindion which was 
made betwixt the Jews and the Gentiles, the 
two clailes into which the world was, inearijr 
times, divided^ 

It was not any particular attachment to 
the Jews, that influenced God in the choice 
of them. Such fondneflies are generally the 
indications of weaknefs, ind therefore not to 
be afcribed to God. Every Jpart of his con- 
4u6l is conneded with the ends of his moral 
government, and intended to be fubfervient 
to them. And fo was this, in an eminent 
manner, though it has not been fo much at- 
tetided to, as it ought. 

This vei^ choice of Ifrael, which has given 
fb much offence to fome> as favouring of pai> 
tiftlity and biafs^ was intended as the means 
of the mod diflu^ve beneficence, in due time, 
to the very nations from whom they were fe*- 
paratedy aftd of accelerating, inftead of re-' 
t^rdiflg, the fpread of the true religion among 
them. 

Did thofb who are fo apt to cavil, confii^^r 
the riiatter in this point of light, they would 
ha\he the ^ateft reafon to admire what be-* 
fort they were fo ready to cenfure, and would 

be 
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be furni (bed with the means of vindicating, — 
the ways of God to man. 

At the time when God fet up the Jewifli 
commonwealth, and took the people who 
compofed it under his fpecial tutelage and 
protedlon, vice had grown to an enormous 
fize, and religion, which fhould have been the 
means of reformation^ had become ftrangely 
corrupted. A fignal interpofition of Provi- 
dence became neceflary to provide for its 
iupport in the worlds in a way honourable to 
God and ufcful to man. And if God fliould 
choofe the method complained of, as the moil 
fubfervient to this end, who that allows him- 
felf to judge with candour, but muft admit 
the propriety of it ? 

How their feparation from the nations 
around them> conduced to the purpofes of 
the intended reformation, will be the fubjed 
of inquiry in Part II. § 2. I fhall therefore 
content myfelf with obferving at prefent, that, 
but for the diftindion now under confidera- 
tion, Ifrael would probably, according to the 
ordinary courfe of things^ have been invol- 
ved in the fpreading corruption of I'eligion. 
Whereas, by being made the depofitories of 
certain facred oracles delivered to them, they 
became, in a variety of ways, as 1 Ihall fhow 
afterwards, the happy inilruments of prepa- 
ring the nations around them for receiving 
the knowledge of the gofpel, and fo of com- 
municating it, till it fliould become univerfah 
And if this can be made appear, the formi- 
dable 
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dable objedioa above-mentioned vaniflies all 
at once. 

If the objedlon from the particular choice 
of Ifraei, is not admitted againft the good- 
nefs of the Divine adminiftration, their ^^w 
marches towards Canaan, and-^their long Jlay 
in the wildernefs, will, they think, furely be 
conclufive againft the wifdom of it. 

^* Why (they afk) keep fuch a vaft body^ 
** fo long in a howling defert, and, inftead of 
conduding them by a dired courfe, lead 
them, by fo many windings and traverfes, 
to the land of promife ? Has this, fay 
they with an air of triumph, the appear- 
" ance of Divine condud ?" Yes. It un- 
doubtedly has. 

No doubt it had been eafy for Mofes to 
have conduded Ifraei into0anaan by a much 
Ihorter courfe than that he took. But that 
he ^id not, is of itfelf no finall prefumption 
of hi« ading under a Divine agency. For, 
what elfe but a confcioufnefs of this, could 
have prompted him to the courfe he followed, 
fo oppofite to the meafures. which human pru- 
dence can be fuppofed to didate ? Or, how 
could he otherwife have flattered himfelf with 
fo much as the hopes of being able to fupport 
fuch a vaft body of people, in fuch a defert 
country,— through fuch tedious marches, and 
—for fo long a time ? 

. Befides the argument in favour of the mea- 
fore complained of, drawn from the confide- 
ration of its unconmionnefs, allow me, that 
you may the better difcern the propriety of 

it, 
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It, to take notice of another circUmftance of^ 
lio fniall weight. 

Ifrael hid, by theii* long flay iil Egypt, 
contrived a ftrong; paflion for the mode or 
religion prdfefled in that country; and there-^ 
fore had Odd led them dircdly to, and fet 
them in pofleffion cJf, the land of Canaan^ 
with fucii an attachttient in them to idolatry^ 
they would have run ten thoufand rifks ot 
being immediately leduced by the religion of 
that Country, which, in its principal features, 
bore a very ftrong refemblance to that of the 
Country whkh they left* Irt fUch circum- 
fiances, the wildemefs btfdame a very proper' 
fchoot, in which they were to be ti^ained up 
In the new religion which Mofes taught them* 
Here they had n6 intercdurfe with other na- 
tions, ind thereii|k« had not the influence of' 
their exarhpilef tO druggie withi They were 
fo entirely at leifure to aLttend to the inftruc-* 
tions they might receive with refpe<£l to relU 
gion, that, Were it only to avoid the weari- 
nefs that muft have irifen from the Want oft 
occupation, it muft of neceflity, if not choice, 
have become their bufinefs^ While, iti the 
mean time, every thing in tfeci Divine admi-^ 
aiftration towards them, and particularly thtf 
manner of their fubfiftence, and the feries of 
miracles which were wrought to provide fot 
it, ferved to confirm them in their attach- 
ment to this religion, and the Divine Authof 
of it. 

Nothing could be more difficult than to get 

the better of prejudices in favour of a fyfteiri 

2 oic 
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of religion which probably dazzled the Ima- 
gination, *— gratified the tafte for external 
fplendor, and laid little or no reftraint upon 
the paffions and appetites of its votaries. To 
effetSt this, required no inconfiderable time. 
Every check which Ifrael received from the 
purity of this new religion, would, inapeevifh 
mood, make them think of falling in with 
the religion of the country they had come 
from, which left them more at lijierty. It 
muft be time and patience that could get the 
better of fiich propenfities, and^enable them 
'{b coolly and deliberately to confider the na- 
ture, and weigh the evidence;, of the religion 
offered to theiii, as to make them not only 
embrace, but alfo adhere to it, in the fharp 
trials they had to pafs through. 

B^fides, let it be confidered that the If- 
raelite^ Wii^e a headftrong and obftinate people, 
— im^tient of controul,— -violently addided 
to idolatry, and — prone to rebellion. And 
who b*it muft fee that there would have been 
the greiteft impropriety in leading a people, 
under the influence of fuch paffions, imme- 
diately iiito the land of Canaan ? How far 
muft fuch ft meafure fts this have gone to de- 
feat the Very defign of their fettlement in it, 
Of, at ieaft, to retard the execution of the 
Divine plan ? Much farther, furely, than all 
their Jouttaeyings in the wildernefs* Their 
pofleiuon of it, therefore, was put off till that 
tace fliouW die out. At Ieaft, none of them, 
wha came out of Jlgypt, remained but twoj 
Joihuft and Galeb^' who, in honour and re- 

P ward 
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ward of their fidelity, were preferved to go»- 
duft their countrymen into Canaan. 

All thofe who were allowed to fettle there, 
not only received their birth in the wilder- 
nefs, but, being educated and difciplined ia 
this fchool, were happily prepared to enh 
counter the many hardfhips they had to un- 
dergo, before they could obtain the peaceable 
poflellion of the land deftined for thein. And, 
in the mean time, the vifible prefence of God 
among them, — the remembrance of his juft 
feverity to their fathers, and — ^his indulgent 
kindnefs to themfelves, ferved to invigorate 
their fpirits under all the difficulties of their 
fervice, and to attach them with the warmeft 
gratitude to him. 

Thefe reafons, were there none other, would 
be fufficient to vindicate the Divine condud, 
from every imputation of the want either of wis- 
dom or goodnefs, that could be thrown upon 
it, for the fo long time that Ifrael fpent in the 
wildernefs; and might fliow how vain, as 
well as rafh, are the cenfures of ignorance and 
prejudice. But they flop not here. Both 
Ihow themfelves again in the fevere flridures 
they make upon the condud of Ifrael towards 
the inhabitants of Canaan, after their fettle?. 
ment in it j or rather upon the adminiflration 
of God, their fupreme magifl:rate, who, tl^cy 
allege, authorifed it. — " To deflroy and flay, 
" without mercy, the inhabitants of a coun- 
• " try, who had provoked them in no other 

^ ." way, but that they did not tamely yield to 

\ " them the pofleffion of it, when they inva- 

^- ; . ' . '' ded. 
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" ded it, is a condud too ihockiug for any, 
" policy, that makes the leaft {)retenfions to 
^'^ humanity. What then fhall we fay (to ufe 
" the words of a much admired writer*) of 
** the order of God to the Jews, when they 
*^ were fugitives from Egypt, to immolate 
** feven or eight fmall nations, whom they 
" did not know, and to deftroy all the wo- 
** men, all the old metx, and even the children 
*^ at the breaft, referving none but the little 
" girls/' 

In this objedion, the raflmefs, to fay no 
more, of thofe who make it, difcovers itfelf. . 
No doubt, God is both merciful and juft ; and 
therefore we may be fure there can be nothing, 
in the commiflion which he gave to Ifraef 
with refpedl to the inhabitants of Canaan, in- 
compatible with this character. Nay, duly 
attended to, it will be found to be perfedly 
confiftent with both parts of it. 

From the hillory we have of this country 
it evidently appears, that its inhabitants 
were addided to the moft abominable crimes f , 
thefe mixing themfelves with tjieir religious 
fervices; fo that, as one emphatically expref- 
fes it, ^* It was become piety with tbemy to be ex-- 
ceedingly wicked.^^ To tliis excefs of vice they had 
given themfelves up for more than 400 years; 
for we find they were remarkable for it, even 
when the promife of their country was made 

P 2 to 

* Voltaire's Philofophy of Hift. chap, xxxvi. 
t Wc arc tol^, Wifd. xii. 4, 5^ wliat &jnc «f their vices 
were. 
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to Abraham *. And therefore what ground 
could there be to complain, if God, after fo 
long a fpace given them for repentance and 
reformation, but negleded by them, fhould 
punifli them with an awful feverty, and fo not 
only put a ftop to their abounding wickednefs, 
but thus make others, and particularly the If- 
raelites, who were to occupy their country, 
Hand in awe, afid dread the danger of imita- 
ting them ? ■ 

Confidered in this light, the havock made 
among them, muft appear to be no more than 
a juft expreflion of the Divine difpleafure, 
againft their atrocious wickednefs.' 

Thofe who ftart the objedion againft the 
-Divine adminiftration, paint it too ftrongly^ 
when they reprefent the condud of Ifrael, as 
not only cruel but unjuft. The liraelites 
were to .be confidered, in this matter, as no 
more than the itiftruments of the Divine ven- 
geance, not of their own private refentments. 

If the earth is the Lord's and the fuUnefs 
thereof; if the portion allotted to any nation 
or people is the gift of God; upon what prin- 
ciple can it be denied that he may recall it 
when he pleafes ? or deprive thofe of it, who, 
by the moft ungrateful abufe, have forfeited 
it, and rendered themfelves unworthy of the 
continuance of it ? Had God feen meet to 
deftroy them, as he did the old world, by wa-^ 
ter ; or, as he did Sodom and Gomorrah, by 
fire from heaven; we would have revered, 

without 

♦ Gen. xy. 13, i(5. 
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without daring to blame, fuch a tremendous 
• difplay of juftice and power. But if, in this 
cafe, he fliall choofe to employ any of his ra- 
tional, inftead of his inanimate, creation, to 
execute the purpofes of his providence, where 
is the material difference ? In both cafes, his 
conduct is equally juftifiable. 

Nor can it lie as an objedion againft this 
mode of procedure, that it has a tendency to 
encourage the mofl licentious and barbarous 
ravages in thofe, who, prompted by avarice, 
ambition, or a luft of power, fhallwiftito pof. 
fefs the property of others, and have but abi- 
lity to do fo. 

In this cafe there was evidently fomething 
very Angular, that muft for ever prevent its 
being pleaded as a precedent. A fpecial com- 
miflion is received from God forjthis purpofe ; 
and the execution of it becomes not only ad- 
mirably fubfervient, but even neceflary, to 
the accomplifhment of his delign, in the fet- 
tiement of this land. And, with reipedl to the 
warrant under which they aded, they could 
be in no doubt, becaufe they had this, not 
only in commiffion from the fervant of God, 
' who, under his aufpices, had been their deli- 
%'erer from Egypt, and their condudor 
through the wildemefs, but they had even 
fenfible evidence for it, in %he countenance 
and afliftance which God all along gave them. ' 
So that, till others can plead the fame, or a 
like licenfe, it would be mofl: impious, as well 
as inhuman, to venture upon the like courfe. 
Thus far we have argued the matter upon 
f 3 ^He 
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the fuppofition that a real cxcifion of the Ca- 
naanitcs was enjoined, and have fliown that . 
this'meafure might have been juftified, in their 
circumftances, upon the prinfclples of reafon 
and religion. But I humbly imagine \re are un-^ 
der no neceflity, from the facred hiftory, of ^ 
adopting an interpretation that would oblige 
us to underftand it, in its utmoft latitude. 

It is true, Mofes, by commiflion from God, 
gives it in charge to Ifrael, that, ^' when the 
^ Lord, their God, fhould deliver thefe na- 
^^ tions to them, they fhould fmite them and 
** utterly ^t&xoy them :— that they fliould make 
** no covenant with theni, nor Ihow mercy unto 
^' them, neither make marriages with them *. 
In another place, he fays — '* Of the cities of 
" thefe people which the Lord, thy God, doth 
" give thee for an inheritance, thou (halt fave 
" alive nothing that breatheth : But thou 
" flialt utterly deftroy the Htttites, and Amo* 
" rites, and Canaanites, and Perizzites. the 
^^ Hevites, and the Jebulites, as the Lord, thy 
God, hath commanded thee, that they 
teach you not to do after all their abomina- 
tions which they have done unto their 
" gods, fo fhould ye fin againft the Lord, 
" your God f." 

Let us take the wJiole of the charge toge- 
ther, and I humbly imagine, it will be evi- 
dent to the candid reader, that the words 
which contain it, were not to be underflood 
in their utmofl extent. And, if one part of 

th9 

• peut. yii. 2, 3. f Deut. xx. i ^, f 7, 1 8, 
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the commiffion is allowed to explain the other, 
{which it is but reafonable it fliould) are we 
not led to conclude, that it could mean no 
more, than to deftroy them from bein^ a na- 
tion^ or a feparate people by themfelves, that 
(b, by thus reducing them into a ftate of con- 
tempt, they might not be hurt, either by the 
force of their arms, or the influence of their 
example ? And what makes this conftrudion 
the more probable and juft is, — that, with the 
yery fame breath, with which he charges If- 
racl to deftroy thfem utterly , he tells them thit 
they were ndt to allow them to dwell in the 
land, — ^nor were they to make any covenant 
with them, nor enter into any marriages with 
them.-^And would not all thefe have been 
unneceflary- cautions, if the command to de- 
ftroy them, admitted of no foftening ? 

It is true, the words of the command are 
verv exprefs and peremptory : " Thou ftialt 
** fave alive nothing that breatheth, but ihalt 
** utterly deftroy them." But, befides what 
has already been offered to fhow that they 
ought to be vmderftood in a reftrided fenfe, 
allow me to obferve, that, if they are confi- 
dered, as they ought to be, as making a part 
of the inftrudions given to Ifrael for their 
condud towards thofe they might have occa- 
fion to be engaged in war with, the edge of 
the objedion is, all at once, blunted. 

One general inftrudion given them was, 
ver. 10. — ^that, before they commenced hofti- 
lities againft any city, whether of the coun- 
try in which they were to fettle or any other, 

P 4 thej 
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they fhould make them overtures of peace^ 
upon reafonable terms. After laying down 
this general rule of condud, the facred hiftor 
rian pro<;eeds to inform them, hoVv^ they ought 
to behave to thofe cities that might be at a 
diftance from the place where they were to 
fettle : — that, if they accepted the terras of- 
fered to them, they might enter into ^liance 
with them, becaufe, from their diftance, 
there was little danger to be dreaded from it? 
but that, even in this cafe, though they were 
to take them under their protediop, they 
were to treat them as tributaries. In this 
manner were they to behave to them, in cafe 
of a fubmifljon. But if they flood on their 
defence, and put the iflue of^he iiege upon 
their condud and valour 5 in that event, they 
were to fmite every male thereof with the 
edge of the fword ; but the women and little 
ones, and the cattle, and all that was in the 
city, even all the fpoil thereof^ fays he, thou 
ihalt take unto thyfelf. 

With refped.to the cities which belongecl 
to the feven petty ftates, whofe country they 
were to poflefs, he tells them, they were to 
behave in a very different manner, if they 
liftened not to the terms propofed to them* 
To thefe they were to give no quarter. All, 
without exception, were to be cut off. And 
the reafon feems to be,-— Becaufe, difccvering 
by fuch condud (I mean a refufal of the 
overtures of peace) the moft hoftile difpofi* 
tion to Ifrael, they had the greateft reafou to 
dread every poUible hurt from them; an4 
- . therefojre 



therefore were called upon, by a priinciple of 
felf-prefervation, a$ well as of religion and 
found policy,, to provide for their own fafety, 
by deftroying thofe, who were implacable 
enemies to it. 

From this accqunt of the matter it is evi-^ 
dent, that it was only in cafe of an abfolute 
refufal of the terms offered to them, and the 
redudion of their cities by ftorm, that the 
Ifraelites were required to deftroy them utter- 
ly. And as the command was reftrided fole- 
ly to this cafe, would it not feem to intimate 
that there were other cafes, in which their 
prefervation was perfedly compatible with 
the regard they owed to the JDivine com- 
mand ? The danger which Ifrael had to dread 
from incorporating with the inhabitants of 
thefe feven nations, or allowing them to dwell 
among them, while they remained obftinate- 
ly attached to idolatry, was— that they might 
be foon infecSed with it. But if they renoun- 
ced their idolatry, and the abominable prac- 
tices into which it led, as the danger from 
them would then ceafe, fo there is nothing in 
die Divine command that made an exciiion, in 
that cafe, neceflary. 

And now, if we receive this comment, who 
but mull admit the lenity of the meafure to 
the Canaanites, as well as the wifiiom. of it, 
to the Ifraelites ? If the C^naanites met with 
defirudion from the vidorious fword of If^ 
rael, they had themfelves only to blame. By 
complying with the reafonable terms propofed 
%o them,* it was in their power to have pre- 
vented 
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vented it. Lefs than what was appointed to 
be done to the inhabitants of this country, 
could not have fecured Ifrael againft danger 
from them^ and more was unneceflary. 

By thus degrading them into a fervile ftate, 
(for it is probable they ftill lived tributaries 
to the Ifraelites) God fecured Ifrael againft all 
corruption from their examplfe, not only by 
the contempt in which they would nccief- 
farily hold them, but alfo from a conftant ex- 
hibition before their eyes, of the danger to 
which they would expofe themfelves by an 
imitation of it. 

Upon the whole, let this objedion againft 
the Divine adminiftration be but confidered 
in a proper light, and, formidable as it may, 
at fiiil fight, appear, it dwindles into nothings 

From what has been offered^ove, the rea- 
der is left: to judge of the candor of M. Vol- 
taire, in the reprefentation he has given of 
this matter. What a pity is it, that one of 
abilities fo diftinguiihed as his were, (hould 
not have made a better ufe of them. Lucky 
in one refpedl for the caufe of revelation, haf 
been the zeal which the friends of infidelity^ 
have fliown againft it. It has feldom failed 
to difcover, and thereby to defeat^ their de- 
fign in it. 

M. Voltaire is not more unfair in the con- 
ftrq^ftion he puts upon the commiflion, above 
mentioned, given to Ifi^ael, than he is in the 
alleged refervation, with refped to the young 
girls, faid to be contained in it. 

It requires no great peB€tration to fee his 
3 defigu 
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defign in this remark. But he ought to h?ive 
been a{hamed of having made it, without fo 
much as the leaft apparent ground for it, in 
the charge given to Ifrael, as^muft be evident 
to every one who takes the trouble to read it. 
Such a ftrange freedom as this in the reprefen- 
tation of an hiftorical fad, efpecially when 
the tendency of it is to beget the moft unfa- 
vourable fentiments of the Deity, is inexcu- 
fable in a writer of any charader. To afcribe 
it to inattention, is but a poor apology for 
him. And yet could we fuppofe this to be the 
cafe, it would be the heft that could be offer- 
ed. 

The objedions already taken notice of, 
againft tbe Divine adminiftration in the ma- 
nagement of this people, are not all that have 
been made. When a captious humour is once 
indulged, it is hard to fay where it will flop. 

The long and miferable captivity, to which 
this people of God were fubjeded in Baby Ion 5 
and, at lafl, the deflrudion of their nation, 
city, temple, polity, and government; have 
been reprefented as incompatible with thofe 
»ufpices, under which the foundations of their 
church and flate were laid, and that particu- 
lar care which God was faid to have taken of 
both. But, in this, there will be found to be 
as little force as in any of the former. Nay, 
the condud complained of, becomes at once 
a proof and illuftration of God's defign in the 
original choice of this people, and an. excel- 
lent mean of accomplifhing it. 

In fopport of this opinion, it may not be 

improper 
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improper to remind the reader, that the efta- 
blifhment of this ftate was founded in reli- 
gion, and defigned to be fubfervient to the 
purpofes of its honour and intereft. And 
therefore, whenever this people, forgetting the 
original defign of its inftitution, indulged in 
pradices incompatible with it, their governor 
was called upon to interpofe for its fupport, 
as long as its fubfiftence was neceflary. And 
if, in the mode of his adminiftration, he fhould 
choofe to employ any of the neighbouring na-» 
tions as inftruments for correding them, may 
we not be able to trace fomc reafons more 
than fufEcient, to vindicate his condud ? 

He had, at the firft eredion of their ftate, 
and often afterwards, told them, that, while 
they continued a virtuous, they fhould con- 
tinue a prolperous and happy, people, — ^the en- 
vy of all around them. But that, as foon as 
they degenerated from piety and religion, and 
indulged themfelves in courfes inconfiftent 
with thefe, they fliould become fubjeded to 
the very people they fo much defpifed. The 
firft they had experiericed, in the long and 
profperous fuccefles they enjoyed. And when, 
elated with thefe, they forgot or difregarded 
their God, what could be more reafonable, 
than that, for the punifliment of their folly 
and - ingratitude, they fliould feel the efFeds 
of his dilpleafure, in the latter? Befides, let 
it be confidered, that their punifliment had 
a tendency to bring about their reformation, 
and an accompliftiment of. the plan of the Dir 
vine Providence : The one, by cgnvincing 

them, 
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them, from their own fad experience, of the 
danger of a departure from God, and a daring 
oppofition to his government: The other^ 
by carrying the knowledge of their religion 
into thofe countries, whither they were th6m- 
felves carried captive; and fo, by diffiifing 
it, preparing the world, in due time, for the 
reception of that religion, which was to be- 
come univerfal. 

Such reafons as thefe, fhow that the very 
captivity of the Jews was nowife incongruous 
to the original defign . of God, in the choice 
of this people. And it cannot but be agree- 
able td obferve, that, as the plan of Providence, 
which required the feparation of this people, 
was not yet accomplifbed, he, once and again, 
brought about their return to their own 
country, and the reftoration of their religion 
and liberty c—- And that both continued to 
fubfift, though with evident marks of de-^ 
clincj till the deftrudion of their city, Which 
was the feat of their government, and of 
their temple, which was the centre of their 
public worfliip. Thus the one became an evi- 
dence that a period was put to their polity i 
The other, to their religion: And both, to 
the diftindlioa that had longfubfifted betvtixt 
them and other nations, neither of them be* 
ing any longer neceflary. 

At firfl indeed, upon reading the hiftory 
of the many miferies and calamities, in which 
this people were involved through a feries of 
ages, and particularly by the long (lege of 
$heir city, and the dreadful carnage that fol- 
3 . lowed 
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lowed the redudion of it, the tender and 
feeling heart becomes very fenfibly afFeded, 
%nd we are apt to lament their unhappy fate* 
But, when we confider the acount, which Jo- 
fephus *, an hiftorian of their own nation, 
and a Prieft of their own religion, gives^of 
their enormous wickednefs, (not to fay any 
thing of what we have in the facried record 
concerning them) we muft pronounce them 
a people ripe for deftriidion, and fuch as the 
vengeance of God could not allow to pafs 
any longer unpuniflied. 

From the view we have taken of the Divine 
adminiftration towards this people, I hope it 
is evident, that nothing but ignorance or pre- 
judice can make any entertain an unfavour- 
able opinion of it :— Nay, th^t it appears to 
have been conduded by the moll confummate 
wifdom, — ^with the ftrideft: regard to the true 
intereft of this people in particular, and ttf 
mankind in general ; and — ^that it was, in the 
whole of its tendency, moft admirably fub- 
fervient to both. 

It would argue an unpardonable levity and 
inattention, after fuch a mii^ute revievf of 
the Divine condud to thje church and people 
of Ifrael, to difmifs the fubjed, without any 
ierious refledions upon it; If tjie importance 

of 

* Dc Bel. Jud. lib. vi. cap. i6. "I am perfuaded, fays he, 
<^ thati if the Romans had delayed the puniihment ot this 
^^ wicked people, their city would either have been drowned, 
•^ or fwallowcd up with an earthquake, or have been deftroy- 
<< ed with thunder and lightning, like Sodom; for, of the 
«' two, the Jews were the much more wicked people.** 
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of any fubjeil can render it deferring of fuch^ 
this may. But^ rather than enter upon thefe 
at ptefent, it may not be improper to delay 
a little, till, by taking a more comprehenfive 
view of the fubjed, in the following Parts, 
we are enabled to make the proper obferva- 
tions upon the whole, and then they will 
appear with greater advanrage- 
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O/'fi^^ Duration of tbeMosAic Oeconomy. 



TH E Mofaic inftltution of religion, may 
be confidered as comprehending laws, 
moral, political, and commercial. And all 
thefe, during the fubfiflence of the Jewifh 
commonwealth, had a very clofe and natural 
connexion, and did unite in the great defign 
of their promulgation, which was to promote 
the interefts of religion, upon which their 
rery ftato was founded. 

It Is almofl: unneceflary to obferve, that^ 
when we inquire into the duration of this 
oeconomy, there can be no queflion made 
about the obligation and continuance of that 
part of it, which was of a moral nature. The 
laws with refoed to it, muft be allowed to be 
of eternal obligation, bccaufe equally binding 
upon all, and not intended for certain^ petuliar, 
fituations and circumflances. 

With 
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With refped to their politick! arid iriunici-' 
jJial laws, it cannot be alleged that thefe re-* 
main irt force any longer than the ftate fub- 
llfts, for which they were Originally defigned. 
Our iriquiry, therefore, is reduced into a 
very narrow compafs, and relates ohly to the 
cieremonlal of their religion. And of this un-* 
der the following fedions. 



Sect! 

iTfat ibe Duration of it was never intended te be more 
than temporary^ 



^T^ H E pofition 'ivhicti is to be tJie fubjed 
•*• of this fedion, the jews are neceffarily 
obliged to impugn^ And arguments, more: 
plaufible than folid, have been madfe ufe of 
by them, in fupport of* their opinion. From 
the Divine origin of the Mofaic law, and the 
immutable perfedions of its great Author, 
they argue in faVoiir of the continued force 
*nd duration of it^ They Infift, that^ had he 
ever entertained a defign of (uperfeding that 
facrcd ritual, which was the diftinguilhing chat- 
raderiflic of this religion, the intended repeal 
of it would have been clearly mentioned, and 
•matikind not left to gather it from obfcure 
hints, or forced iriterpretatic(ns| of the Di- 
vine oracles* 

In this manner the Jews reafon iii defence 

cf the perpetuity of their relig^iont But I 

• 4 Q^ humbly 
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humbly imagine, a more than abundant proof 
of the contrary, may be eafily brought from 
a confideration of the nature of this difpenfa- 
tionof religion,— rthe plained hints of the fa- 
cred oracles, and the condud of the Divine 
providence, with refped to it. 
. The Jews thenifelves admit, (and indeed it 
is evident from the whole flrudlure of their 
religion) that, fo far as it was ritual, it had 
an immediate reference to them, and thofe, 
who, by being profelyted to it, fliould con- 
form to all its precepts f . And muft not 

every 



f. Though the Mofaic religion prohibited its votaries from 
having any unneceffary intercourfe with their heathen neigh- 
bours, while they continued fuch, it, at the fame time, pro- 
vided for their reception into the Jewifli church ; and, in con- 
fequence of this, their admiifion to all the privileges of native 
Jews. The terms required of fuch as were candidates for ad- 
miffion into the church of Ifrael, were — that they ihould fub- 
mit to circumcifion, which implied in it a virtual fubje£iion 
to the precepts, do£lrines, and rites of this religion. And 
when we confider the danger that attended a compliance with 
this rite to adult perfons, we cannot but fee the propriety of 
its appointment in this cafe, as it muft have excluded all who 
had riot a high value for this religion, and a thorough convic^ 
tion of the purity, both' of its doctrines and precepts. • 

The Rabbins have made the form of admiflion very tedious 
and folemn : But, as this feems to have no foundadon in 
fcripture', I have nothing to do with it. 
■ Thofe who were profelyted to this religion, were called 
JProfelytesoftbiCovinant or of Right eoufnefs^ andProfelytes 9fibe 
C^^^,— The firft were fp called, becaufe they became bound 
to the obfervance of tjie whole law. — The other, by way of 
diftinftioh from them, have be^n called Profelytes of the Gate, 
becaufe they were allowed to dwell within their gates, upon 
their fubmii&onto, what arc commouly called, the feven pre- 
cepts of Noah^ and their abftinenee from every thing that 
. ' ' might 
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every one, who does not entertain the moft 
narrow and contraded notions of the Deity, 
fee that a religion of fuch a texture as this, 
was never intended to be of univerfal obliga- 
tion, or of perpetual duration ? For, are there 
not many things in it, which indicate its in- 
compatibility with either ? JFor inftance, do 
we not find that, in the reign of Solomon, a 
temple was built at Jerufalem, and, by the 
fpecial command of God, appointed to be the 
centre of the public fervices of their religion, 
•; — the place to which the tribes of God were 
appointed to go up, at leaft, three times a 
year, and where alone it was lawful for them 
to perform fome of the .moft facred and fo- 
lemn parts of their worfhip ? Duly attended 

0.2 to. 



might appear affronting or injurious to the religion of thofe 
they lived among. 

It muft be owned, there is not the leaft evidence, from the 
facred hiftory, for the appointment of what is called, the 
Noahic precepts^; ftill lefs for the neceflity of a fubmiflioti to 
them, in order to the privilege of a refidence among the \U 
radite^. And even if there was any evidence for this, they 
could, with no propriety^ be called Frofelytes, who fubmitted 
to this and no more \ becauie fuch fubmiflion had little more 
connection with the religion of Ifrael, than with that of any 
other nation. So that, upon the whole, it is prefumable, that 
the diftin£lion of Prqfehtts oftha GaUf is only the invention 
of bter times, and of nabbi^ical fancy. 

* The Rabbins teach, that God gave Noah {erew commandments to l^e oh- 
ierved by hit pofterity, Tl^efe are called the kw of the Noahldes. 

I, Tne fim enjoins the worfliip of God alone, and forbids idolatry and iu* 
pcrftitioa. • U. Tbefecond forbids the profanatittn of the OMMS of Ood. {ILThf 
fi^s&oa of honuui blqod^ IV. All criminal and inceftuous conjunctions. V. Thcfc 
and fraud. VI. Refpefts the eftaliihment of magiftrates and judges, VII. For'aid# 
dM eating «f fle£h with the blood, or while the animal was alive. 
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to, what could be a ftronger hint than this,— ^ 
that fuch an inftitution of religion, was never 
intended to be of perpetual, no more than 
of univerfal, obligatit)n ? One reafon for fuch 
an interpretation of this part of their ritual, 
is very obvious. For, fhould the nation of 
the Jews have increafed, in a courfe of ages, 
as might have been expeded, and fo been 
obliged to remove from Judea into other 
countries, in quef! of fetilements, who might 
not fee, that they could not, without the moft 
ftiauifeft inconvenience, attend at Terufalera, 
during the moft foleran feftivals or their re- 
ligion, which they were required to celebrate 
annually, and yet could celebrate no- where 
elfe? 

It is true, it may be alleged,, that this does 
not conclude againft the perpetuity of this 
religion^ For,, though in the cafe fuppofed, 
— the increafe of the nation of the Jews-^ the 
obligations of it ceafed with regard to thofe 
to whom the obfervance of its ritual became 
imprad:icabie, yet they might ftill continue 
in force ^ith refped to thofe who were not 
in fiich a fituation. 

It iS' readily granted, that N^im tenetur ad 
impqffibile. This is a maxim of common fenfe. 
And is it not from thence prefumable, that 
this religion was never intended to remaitf 
longer in force^ than while its votaries were, 
from their local fituation, capable of per- 
forming the iervices of It, and that, when 
this ceafed to be the cafe, by their difperfiott 
into different and remote countries, it was to 
, give 
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-ghe place t^- another mode of religion, that 
reruired no fuch reftri^lions as thefe impored? 

Befides, let me obferve, that, could we 
fuppofc this religion to become univerfal, by 
a continual acceilion of profelytes from all 
nations, the duration of its obligation would 
carry another evident impropriety in it* Jt 
would require of many nations, in the obfer- 
vance of thefe feflivals, an acknowledgment 
incompatible with truth, — an acknowledgment 
of the moft jfignal interpofition of Providence 
in behalf of their ancelbors, who yet had no 
connexion with thern^ And if, to avoid this 
difficulty, it fliould lie alleged, that this reli- 
gion was intended only for the people of the 
Jews, exclufive of all others, I fubmit to every 
impartial perfon, if fuch an opinion (however 
flattering it might be to the pride of the Jews) 
would not carry in it a charge of partiality, 
highly affronting to the Deity. Would not 
this be to fuppofe, that he took a moft tender 
care of this people, while he feemed to ne- 
gled the reft of mankind, and fo have a ten- 
dency to four their tempers, beget in their 
minds the moft unfavourable fentiments of 
him, and make them throw off all lehgious 
regards to him? Thefe, and fuch as thefe, 
are the refledions, which the Jews and others 
were naturally led to make, from an atteu^ 
tion to the conftitution of this religion- 

But, that they might not remain ignorant 
of his defign, through perhaps an inajttenttOTi 
to thefe hints, God was pleafed to fpeak to 
them in a manner, which^ while it guarde4 

Q^S them 
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them againft an indifFerence for this mode of 
religion from the temporary duration of it, 
was too plain to be mifunderftood, had it 
been duly attended to,T— plain enough to checl^ 
their violent palfion for it, from its in^agined 
perfection and the perpetuity of its obliga- 
tions. Thus faid he, by a fucceffion of Pror 
phets — " To what purpofe is the multitude 
" of your facrifices ? Behold, to obey is bet- 
^' ter than facrifice, and to hearken, than 
" the fat of ran>s : — -That, when the Moun- 
** tain of the Lord's houfe ftiall be eftabliflied^ 
" all nations fhall flow into it :^--That, when 
** the fceptre fhould dej^art from Judah, the 
^^ Sbilob fhould come, and that to nim fhould 
*^ the gathering of the people be : — rThat his 
^' houfe fhould be called a Houfe of Prayer 
*' for all people :— That he would give the 
^* MefHah, the Heathen for his inheritance^ 
^* and the uttermojl part of the earth for his 
" poflelfion : — That, from the rifing qf the 
^* fun, even to the going down of the fame, 
*' his name fhould be giftat among the Gen- 
*^ ?//^j .•— -That he would give him to be a 
" light to the GentileSy that he might be his 
*' falvation to the ends of the earth." And ^ 
great deal more to the fame purpofe. 

Here indeed I rnight refl the proof of pur 
propofition. The places referred to are all fp 
much in point, that they mufl be allowed, by 
every candid reader, to be decifive. But it 
may not be unpleafant to behold how th^ 
events of Providence, conneded with this 
icheme of religion, all feem to indicate its 

temporary 
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temporary duration likewife. I fliall take no- 
tice only of a few, which can be accounted 
for, upoli no otKer luppofition. 

We find, from the hiftory of this people; 
that their temple was early reduced Into the 
hands of their enemies. Was not this of it- 
felf a plain hint to them, that the obligation 
of the ceremonial of their religion, which 
was to be performed there, could hot be of 
perpetual force, elfe the obfervance of it 
would never have been made to depend upon 
a circumftance, fo extremely pfecafious a§ 
the pofleffion of a temple confecrated to it ?. 

It is true, as the >nds of this difpenfation 
were not yet anfwered, God allowed the 
temple to be rebuilt, after it had been feven* 
ty years in ruins. But, does it not defefve 
to be remarked, that this new temple was 
not honoured with the fymbol of the Divin6 
Prefence, which was the glory of the firil ? 
And, in what light could this be confidered, 
but as an intimation, that this ceconomy, like 
a conftitution gradually worn out by age; 
was fail decaying, and would, at laft, die 
away? 

This temple, after it was rebuilt, remained 
600 years, becaufe the ends of erecting it, 
and of that inftitution of religion to which it 
belonged, were not yet accomplifhed. Biit, 
as foon as they were, did not God then bring 
about the final deftrudion of it, as a demon- 
llration that their polity, religious as well as 
civil^ was now come to an end f' For furely, 
had God intended that the obligation of the 
CL4 Mofaic 
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Mor^jc ceconomy fhould continue to bind, he 
^^\k\ not have permitted any human power, 
hy dedroying the one, to put a period to the 
other. 

It is very remarkable, that, a confiderablc 
time after the definition of the temple by 
TiVwx, an attempt was made by Julian to re- 
build it. But the awful manner in which it 
was defeated, we know. Than this there 
could fcarce be given to the Jews a ftronger 
jintimation, that the manner of worfhip there 
wont to be performed, was not to be reftored, 
and, by confequence, that it had given plac? 
to another mode, which, though lefs fplen- 
did, was better calculated tq become univerr ^ 
fal. And to this, may I not add, (wh^t indeed 
feems to be a corroboration of the remark) 
that, as long as this inftitution of religion 
continued in force, fo long the Jews Conti- 
nued to refide in Judea and the countries ad- 
jacent to it, which made their attendance on 
the fervice of the temple, not only pradi- 
cable, but pradicable without great difficul- 
ty, But no fponer did the obligations of it 
ceafe, than they were difperfed through the 
different nations of the worl4. This was not 
merely in pui^ifhment of their extraordinary 
wickedn^fs. It w^s alfo intended as ^ gra- 
cious notice of the abolition of that ceconomy 
pf which they were fo fond, ^nd-r-perhaps a^ 
a happy mpan of preventing their final ruin, 
\>y engaging them to adopt that fcheme of 
rpjigipn, y^hiph Ijad fucceeded if. 
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From what has been oilered above^ we are 
furaifhed with the moft unequivocal marks, 
that this inftitution of religion, was never 
intended, by the Divine Author of it, to be 
either of univerfal or perpetual obligation. 

Nor does all this, or any part of it, if but 
rightly underftood, carry the imputation of a 
defed, either in the wifdom or fteadinefs of 
the Divine counfels. A wrong conception of 
the nature of the Divine difpenfations to 
mankind, could alone give rife to fuch an 
idea. 

Some are apt to figure out every branch of 
the Divine adminiftration, as a diftind di{^ 
penfation of God's providence and grace to 
mankind. In this view, they confider every 
alleged repeal of any of them, as an affront 
to the Deity, hecaufe, fay they, an imputa* 
tlon Upon his wifdom, as if he had been un- 
able, at firft, to have devifed the fchemes 
moft proper for the execution of his purpofes, 
and therefore was obliged to patch and alter 
his plan, as after occurrences feemed to re- 
quire. Could we be made to believe every 
difpenfation of the Divine grace, to be inde- 
pendent of, arid unconneded with, the other, 
there might be fome appearance of juftnefs 
jn the reafoning. But, even in this cafe, it 
would be no more than the appearance of it* 
Pecaufe, upon this fuppofition, thq perfedion 
which it would be neceflary to afcribe to it, 
would be relative rather than abfolute : — -No 
fnote than was neceflary to anfwer the parti- 
cular ei^ds inteijided by it. And confequent- 
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ly, i£^ at any period, we can fuppofe thefe to 
be attained, it can be no reflexion upon the 
Divine wifdom, to fuppofe the obligation of 
it to ceafe. Nay, it would be an imputation 
upon it (and a very juft one too) to fuppofe 
the continuance of it, when it is no longer 
neceflary. Such a notion as this of the Divine 
adminiftration, which fuppofes, at different 
periods, fo many diftind ceconomies or dif- 
penfetions, is loaded with many difficulties, 
from which it is not eafy to relieve it. It 
has alfo been the fource of many illiberal re- 
flexions, which have been thrown out againft 
it by thofe, who, to juftify their own con- 
dud^ are obliged to find fault with the Divine. ' 
Whereas, did we, unwarped by the dodrines 
of ancient fyftems, accuftom ourfelves to 
think more freely, we fliould, I apprehend, 
think more juftly, on the fiibjed. We ihould 
confider each of, what we call, the Difpenfations 
of God to mankind, rdther as conneded with, 
than independent of, one another; — rather 
as fo many parts of one grand fcheme or dif- 
penfation, than fo many diftincl ones by 
themfelves. And indeed, if we will but at- , 
tend to the hiftory of the Divine adminiftra- 
tion to mankind, from the earlieft hint given 
of it to the original Pair in Paradife, to the 
completion of its defign in the life, death, 
refiirredlion, and afcenfion of our Lord, we 
Ihall find the feveral parts of it connedled : — 
fo conneded, that they may be refolved into 
and confidcred as fo many under-parts of one 

grand 
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grand deiign, which required fuch a fuccef^ , 
fion of ages to unfold it. 

Now let us confider the matter in this 
light, and it will be eafy to fee how this part 
of the Divine fcheme is, all at once, freed 
from the difficulties, which, upon the other 
hypotheiis, feemed to encumber it. 

In this view, the Mofaic oeconomy is no 
more than a fingle branch of a vail and com* 
plicated fcheme, for the redemption of man- 
kind. However proper, therefore, it muft 
be 'allowed to be, during the period afligned 
for its continuance, yet, being intended to 
be no more thaii a preparation for another 
more perfect:, the abolition of the one be- 
comes the natural confequence of the com- 
mencement of the other. And fo, what was, 
at firft, thought to be an objedion to th€ 
Divine wifdom, becomes, in the iflue, a bright 
illuftration of it, and affords matter of the 
highcfl: wonder and praife in the contempla- 
tion of it. 
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Tbat the Mofaic Difpenfation ofReligiorij was iniend-^ 
td to prepare the World for the Reception of the 
Chrijlian. 

TTT H E N I Tpeak, in this fedion, of the 
^^ Mofaic and Chriftian difpenfations,- I 
fpeak according to the ordinary and vulgar 
mode, though, in the preceding feftion, I 
have confidered them, rather as fo many parts 
of^-ene great whole, than different difpenfa- 
tions. And this manner I choofe to follow, 
though not quite accurate, to avoid the 
trouble of a frequent repetition of the di- 
llindion, that I maj^ not be miftaken. 

It has been the cuftom of many, and a cu- , 
Horn authorifed by long ufe, to reprefent the 
people of the Jews, as the favourite and pe- 
culiar people of God, as if they were fiich in 
contradiflindion to others, with refped to 
whom he was comparatively indifferent. But 
this, to fay the leaft, h a very vague way of 
fpeaking, and has a tendency to create very 
unfavourable fentiments of the Divine admi- 
niilration, in the minds of the weak and the 
ignorant* 

It is very true, they are reprefented as a 
Jiingdom of Priefts, and a holy nation *. But 

who 
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who does not fee that this charadler of them 
is not to be interpreted, fo as to favour the 
nation of a partiality and bias, but was in- 
tended to exprefs the choice which God made 
of them, and their confecration, in confe- 
quence, to the profelfion of religion, and — all 
for accomplifhing the purpofes of the Divine 
grace, to the reft of mankind, as well as to 
themfelves ? 

For elucidating the defign propofed in this 
fedion, it will be neceflary to keep this re- 
mark in view. It will the better difpofe us 
to liften to what may be offered in fupport of 
it. 

before we attempt a proof of the connexion 
betwixt theMofaic andChriftian difpenfations, 
or the fubferviency of the one to the interefts 
of the other, it may not be improper to carry 
our views a little higher, and fliow the con- 
nexion of the Mofaic difpenfation with what 
went before, as well as with what followed 
after it# Or, in other words, it may be pro- 
per to fhow, that, as the difpenfation of 
Mofes feems to have been neceflary to ufher 
in the difpenfation of the Gofpel, fo there 
were other difpenfations which' were equally 
neceflary to prepare the world for the recep- 
tion of it, and — ^that all of them occupied, 
with the greateft propriety, the time and place 
affigned to them. 

As this inquiry comprehends a large tradl 
of time, it may not be improper, for the fake 
of order, to arrange what fhall be thought 
neceflary to obferve upon it, under the £oU 

lowim| 
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lowing divifions, which point out to us fo 
many remarkablp epochs, as it were, in the 
hiflory of mankind. t 

§ I. The firfl naturally includes that pe- 
riod of time, which pafled from the creation, 
to the deftrudlion of the old world. 

If we will attentively confider the nature 
of man, we muft own that the obligations of 
religion, or, if you will, his obligations to 
the worfhip and fervice of God, confidercd as 
the fountain both of his life and happinefi, 
were coeval with his creation. Bfit if we 
will, at the fame time, coniSder what muft 
have been the fituation of mankind, in fihne 
of the firfl and earlieft ages of the world, we 
Ihall find that — " While the condition of 
^^ mankind was fimple and rude, his reafon 
" (as a celebrated writer of our own country 
** obferves) would be but little.exercifed. His 
" intelledual powers are extremely limited. 
" What among polifhed nations is called 
" fp^culative reafoning or refearch, is altogether 
" unknown in the rude ftate of fociety, and 
" never becomes the occupation or employ-r 
** ment of the human faculties, until man be 
" fo far improved, as to have fecured, with 
** certainty, the means of fubfiftence, as well 
" as the pofleflion of leifure and tranquillity. 
^^ The thoughts and attention of a Savage are 
*' confined within the fmall circle of ob- 
^' jeds, immediately conducive to his pre-r 
" fervation or enjoyment. Every thing be- 
^* yond that efcapes his obfervation, or is 
^^ 3 ^^perfeaiy 
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" perfedly indifferent to him. The firft' 
" ideas of every human being, muft be fuch 
". as he receives by his fenfes. But, in the 
" human mind, while in the favage ftate, 
^/ there feem to be hardly any ideas but what 
*^ enter by this avenue. His thoughts extend 
^* not beyond what relates to animal life. 
^^ In fituations where the extraordinary ef- 
" fort either of imagination or labour is re- 
*^ quifite, in order to fatisfy. the fimple de* 
*^ mands of nature, the powers of the mind 
*' are fo feldom roufed to an exertion, that 
" the rational faculties continue almoft dor^ 
^^ mant and unexercifed *." 

" Whoever has had any opportunity of 
^^ examining into the religious opinions of 
." perfons iti the inferior ranks of life, even 
" in the moft enlightened and civilized na- 
/' tions, will find that their fyftem of belief 
" is derived from inftrudion, not difcovered 
** by inquiry. That numerous part of the 
^* human fpecies whofe lot is labour, — whofe 
" principal, and almoft fblc, occupation is 
" to fecure fubfiftence, views the arrange- y 
" ment and operations of nature, with little 
" refledlion, and has neither leifure nor ca- 
" pacity for entering into the path of refijied 
" and intricate {peculation, which cqjidu<3:s 
to the knowledge of the principles, of natu- 
ral religion. In the early and moil rude 
periods of favage life, fuch dijGjuifitioBbs 
are altogether unknown. When the intel- 

/' Jeaual 

♦ .Dr Robcrtfon's Hift.of America, Tol. I. p. 308. 
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*^ ledual powers are juft beginning to unfold, 
^^ and their feeble exertions are direded to a 
*' few dbjeds of primary neceflity and ufe : 
^' Wben the faculties of the mind are fo li* 
*^ mited, as not to have formed abftrad, ori- 
ginal, ideas; it is prepofterous to exped 
that man fhould be capable of tracing, with 
accuracy, the relation betwixt caufe and 
effed, or to fuppofe that he fhould rile 
** from the contemplation of the one to the 
*' knowledge of the other, and form juit 
" conceptions of a Deity, as the Creator or 
" Governor of the univerfe. The idea of 
^* creation is fo familiar, when the mind is 
" enlarged by fcience and illuminated with 
*' revelation, that we feldom refled how pro- 
" found and abftrufe this idea is, or confided 
^* what progrefs man muft have made in ob- 
" fervation and refearch, before he could ar- 
** rive at any knowledge of this elementary 
" principle of religion. Accordingly feveral 
** tribes have been difcovered in America, 
*^ which have no idea whatever of a Supreme 
^V Being, and no rites of religious worfhip* 
*' They have not in their language any name 
** for the Deity. It is only among men, in 
*' the moft uncultivated ftate of nature, and 
^' while their intelledual faculties are lo 
^^ feeble and limited, as hardly to elevate 
*^ them above the irrational creation, that we 
'* difcover this total infenfibility to the, im- , 
** preffions of an Invifible Power. The hu- 
^^ man mind, formed foi: religion, feems open 
^ to the reception of ideas, which aife defti- 

'' acd 
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" ned, when correded and refined, to be the 
*' great fource of confolation, among the ca- 
*' lamities of life **" 

The account given, by this author, of the 
ignorance of fome, and the wild notions of 
others^ with refpe6l to religion, in thofe 
countries which are the fubje6l of his hiftory, 
exhibits avery juft pidlure of the human race, 
in their rude and uncultivated Hate : — A pic- 
ture which ftiows ws, by the by, what a forry 
length mere reafon would carry mankind in 
matters of religion, and, by confequence, 
what needj however fome may difcUim it, 
they have of a revelation from God. 

The mention of this remark brings to my 
view, the propriety of the Divine difpenfa- 
tions to mankind, in the early ages of the 
world. The cares of life would neceflarily 
engrofs their attention, and the exercife of 
their faculties, for the fupply of their wants, 
and fo leave them but little leifure for reli- 
gion, and^yet, even in this ftate, it was not 
proper they fhould be without it. 

What God did, in fuch afituation, for their 
jnftru(5iion, muft, in every point of view, be 
allowed to be the mofl: proper* He vouchfafed 
to communicate to them difcoveries of his will, 
as they were able to bear them, and in a man- 
ner the befl adapted to make a deep impreffion 
upon them. For this purpofe he was gracioufly 
pleafed to aflumeavifible appearance, and under 
this to converfe with mankind, and give them 

R - fuch 
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fuch diredions for the conduft of their life 
and the fervice of religion, as were moft pro- 
per for them to obferve. And who does not 
fee that, without fome fuch method ^s this, it 
muft not only have been a confidcrable time 
before man,, by the exercife of his faculties 
or the refult of his obfervatlons, could have 
formed any tolerable directory for himfelf ift 
either, but alfo that, could we fuppofe a re- 
velation of the I>ivine will to have been any 
how communicated to him, fome fuch method 
as this feems to have been neceflary, to gain 
credit and regard to it? The revelation of the 
Divine will which claims our belief, ftands in 
no need of a Divine appearance to prove the 
authenticity of it. It has abundance of evi^ 
dence without this. But it is fuch evidence, 
as a revelation, in that early age of the world,- 
was incapable of. Thus, for inftance^ miracles,* 
if they are fuch as lie under no iiifpicion of 
fraud, muft be admitted as a fufEcient evi- 
dence that the perfon who performs them, 
u(3s under the agency of a power fuperior to 
his own, and fo claim an attentive regard to 
them, and, by juft confequence, to the doc- 
trines which they were intended to.fupport. 
But it muft be evident to every one who al- 
lows himfelf to think, that they could have 
been of no fervice, as a proof of a Divine re- 
velation, in that early period, in which we 
fuppofe it to have been made. He who would 
judge properly of the importance of miraqles 
offered with this view, xnuft be fuppofed to 
be pretty well acquainted with the great laws 
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of Nature : For it can only be by a knowledge 
of thele he can take upon him to fay, how 
far an adlion that would be confidered as a 
miracle, is, or is not, agreeable to them* 
And yet this very degree of knowledge by 
which it muil be judged of^ can only be the 
acquifition of conliderable time, labour, and 
obfervationi and therefore muft come too late 
to be of fervice in the fuppofed early appeal to 
miracles, in behalf of a revelation. 

There is another argument in favour of a 
revelation offered to us, deduced from the 
evidence of prophecy. But this, tt is evident, 
alfo, could be gf no fervice in the fir ft offer 
of a revelation to mankind* The deJign of 
prophecy is to lead fjorward the views of man- 
kind to future times, — and, confidered as an 
argument for the truth of any iyilem of reli- 
gion, it derives all its force from the comple- 
tion of it, in the exad correfpondence betwixt 
the event and the predi<flion* Hence, there- 
fore, it is evident, that, in the cafe under 
confideration, this could be of no avail either, 
becaufe, in the interval (and perhaps a long 
one too) betwixt the prophecy and the time 
fixed for the completion of it, mankind mufl: 
have been left in a very anxious and comfort- 
lefs fituation. This inconvenience, which 
neither miracles nor prophecy could have pre- 
vented, is, all at once, obviated by the vilible 
prefence of the Deity. 

It is true, it may be alleged that there was 
fomething miraculous in this. — True. There 
was fo. But tl\is was fuch a miracle as roan- 

R 2 kind 
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kind were well qualified to judge of, without 
being poflefled of an extenfive and minute 
experience. The very firft thoughts they 
would bellow upoa the Author of their ex* 
iftence, would naturally prefent him to their 
minds, 21s a being truly great and glorious; 
nay, the moft glorious of all beings : And 
this very view which he is fuppofed to exhibit 
of himfelf to mankind, joined with the fu- 
blime and ufefiil difcoveries which he would 
make to them, ferved to confirm them in thia 
opinion. 

It is not to be imagined that they could 
have exad ideas, if any at iilI,«of the fpiritua*' 
iity of his nature. Neither were thefe the firft 
which it was proper to giv^ them. At firft, 
all that was neceflary w^g no more,— than to 
teach them the dependence they had upon him, 
and the obligations they were under tQ bis 
fervice. And what could be better fitted for 
thefe purpofes, than fuch a difplay of his aw- 
fiil greatnefs, — fuch a manner of Divine ap- 
pearance? Of the effedl this fhould have upon 
them, they were fufficiently qualified to judge* 
And fcarce, from any other mean that can 
be conceived, could they, in their fituation, 
have judged, with fuch certainty, of the au- 
thority and obligations of the revelations 
communicated to them. ' 

Befides, as this manner feems to have been 
the moft eafy for communicating the know* 
ledge of thofe important truths, which were 
to be the bafis of their religious fervice, does 
h not deferve to be taken notice of, that k 
^ ' - had 
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had a particular tendency, nt the fanie timej 
to make the deepeft impreffion upon theit 
heart? And yet, without fuch impreffipn, it 
is highly probable it would have had but very 
little influence upon their conduct in life. 

It is not improbable, that, together with 
any inftrudions which God might have giveijk 
them in religious truths^ he would alfo ap-* 
point certain inftitutions, which, tho' iimple^ 
(becaufe fuited to that early period, when 
an operofe fervice would have been highly 
improper) would admirably ferve to recal 
diem to their minds, — and, by the frequent 
obfervance, to feed and nourifh thofe habits 
of devotion, which they were calculated to 
form. 

The -account we have of this early period, 
h. but very Ihort. It deferves the name Of 
Annals, or a few Hints, rather than a Hiftory* 
But fhort as it is, have we not feafon from it 
to think, that, of this nature, were the ililli-* 
tutions of the Sabbath, facrifice, and fociaf 
worfhipj all which, it is highly probable, had 
their origin as early as mankind began to be 
formed into focieties ? 

It is remarkable, that, though God chofe, 
in this manner, to make the firft difcovetles of 
himfelf to mankind, yet he did not make 
them very frequent. This referve feemi to 
have been neceflary, not only that he ihight 
not Icffen the reverence for the Divine apv 
pearances by rendering them too famnar,.b\ic 
aifo that he might give room and leifure to 
fiiankidd to improve upon the hints he had 
: R 3 ^lve^ 
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given them. Thefe were never intended to 
luperfede, but to aflift, the exercife of their 
rational taculties. He always meant to de^ 
with them agreeably to the nature he had 
given them. 

The firfl; difcoveries deferred their regard/ 
from the evidence they carried along with them 
of their authority. But, though this was 
ground fufficient to engage their attention to 
them, what an additional pleafure would it 
be, when, by the exercife of their reafon, they, 
found them to be, in their tendency, not 
only agreeable to, but perfedive of, their 
nature? 

The reality of a vifible Divine appearance 
in early times, mull be allowed by all who 
admit the authority of the facred record. 
But learned men have run into different (en-r 
timents, as to the time when it firft obtained. 
Dr Shuckford maintains, that, till the time 
of Abraham, there was no fuch thing as a 
vifible appearance of the Deity ever heard of 
in the world, and that he was the firft who 
was hpnoured with the fight of fuch appear- 
ance :— That, before this time, mankind wor-r 
ihipped the invifible God, whom no man had 
ever feen or could fee j and that, though he 
often fpoke to Adam, Cain, Noah, and others 
of the antediluvians, there is no intimation 
that be was ever feen by any of them : — ^That 
the illuftrious Perfonage, who was afterwards 
made flefh, and who, perfonating the Deity, 
qame to be called, " The God of Ifrael, and 
if ^e ^od of Abrahani, Ifaac, and Jacob/ • 

apneared 
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appeared to Abraham m vifibie form :-r^And 
that, after this, there were fwo diflind Per^ 
foBS known and worfhipped by the faithful, 
namely, God whom no man had feen at any 
titne, and the Lord, who appeared at divers 
times to them. 

This is the fubftance of the Dodor's opi- 
nion upon this point* And all this he endea- 
vours to fiipport by fome criticifins upon the 
facred text, and by obferving that it was not 
fcience, but a belief of fads, that had led the 
Heathens into the theology of vifibie appear- 
ances. For, till the faith of thefe appearan- 
ces had fpread and obtained in diSerent coun- 
tries, the dodrines concerning them had 
never been adopted into any of their fy- 
ftems *. 

It is needlefs to enter into a minute exami- 
nation of what Dt Shuckford has advanced 
;upGn this fubjed. A few pafling obfervar 
tions are only neceflary. 

It would be ftr^jnge if a maii of hi^ abilities 
ihould adopt an opinion, for which he <:ould 
not iadvance fomething plaufible. It nuift be 
owned he has done fo for this. And yet, 
after all, I muft confefs, I am far from being 
fatisfied of the juftnefs of it. ' 

We have ieeai already fome very good rea- 
fons for a vifibie appearance, as early as we 
have fuppoled. . And though indeed it muft 
be owned, tha^t we are not fexprefsly informed 
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of any vifible appearance, yet the interviews 
betwixt God and Adam, and Cain, and Enoch, 
&c. and the phrafes and modes of fpeaking 
arifing from thence, fuch as, — ^^ His face/^ 
^^" His prefence," — " Coming to him/' — and 
— " Walking with him," all evidently fuppofe 
it. And to interpret thefe without admitting 
it, would be to render the meaning of every 
hiftorical narrative precarious. Befides, it 
muft be difficult to aflign a good reafon, why^ 
if it had been delayed fo long, it fhould be 
made at this particular time. It is true, the 
notions of God that ftill prevailed were but 
very imperfed. But, imperfed as they were^ 
there is reafon to think that they were lefs fo 
at this time, than they were more early, and. 
confequently that the Divine appearance* 
were then more needed, 

Dr Shuckford feems to lay too much ilreft 
upon Gen. xii. y. Becaufe there it is faid, 
that Abraham built an altar to the Lord, wh 
appeared to bim, he from thence infers that he 
was the Jirjl to whom he did appear. But 
might he not, with very great propriety, Jiave 
done all this, even allowing former appear^ 
ances ? If this was the firft appearance vouch- 
fafed to him, was it not highly becoming, 
however frequent they might have been to 
others before him, to have paid this piece of 
refpedful homage to him ? In fupport of this 
ppinion, Dr Shuckford alleges, that, though 
the Patriarchs before Abraham worfhipped 
only the invifible God, thofe who fucceeded 
. . .. . bim. 



him, worfhipped alfo the Lord wjio appeared 
to many of them. 

I mufl: own it does not, after all he has 
faid, appear to me certain, that they were 
acquainted with any fuch diflindion. This 
would be to fuppofe an advance in theologi- 
cal knowledge, which it is doubtful if ever 
they attained, ^nd feems to have been too 
much for thefe eariy times. Whether they 
had, fo early, any notions of the fpirituality 
of the Divine nature, which would render 
the Deity invifible, is extremely ,doubtful. 
And therefore might they not, very probably, i 
have confidered the glory they beheld, as the 
real Divinity ? Or, if they believed him to 
fee, in his nature, invifible to fenfe, might 
they not, without fuppofiflg any extraordinary 
advance in fcience^ confider the vifibie, re- 
fplendent, glory which they beheld, as that 
particular form^^ in which he chofe to mani- 
fed himfelf to, and cojiverfe with, them ? 
And fo, in either of thefe cafes^ there is no 
neceffity for fuppofing their knowledge of 
this {econd Perfon; and indeed it does not 
appear to me that they ever had it. 

It is not improbable, that, for fome of the 
firft ages, this vifibie glory had a fixed refi- 
deuce, to which mankind might repair for 
the performance of their religious fervices. 
But, if this was the cafe, theref h reafon to 
think, that, when afterwardft they became 
better acquainted with the nature of God, 
and confequently of religion, it did retire, 
and only appear occafionally, till the eita- 

bliihment 
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blifliment of the Jewifti church. And then 
it took up its refidence with them, as a (land* 
ing evidence of their feledion from the na- 
tions around them, and a happy mean* of 
training them up, to be fubfervient to' the 
purpofes of the Divine providence and grace, ^ 
to the reft ©f mankind. 

The progrefs of the human mind in intel- 
ledual improvement is but flow; and, confi- 
dering the ftate of the world in its early ages, 
muft have been flower in any fuppofed period 
of them, than in any following period of the 
fame length. The lituation of mankind af- 
forded them biit little time for fpeculation, 
and therefore it muft have been a corifiderable 
while before they could make any great ad- 
vance in the knowledge of abftradi truths. 
For this reafon, not only did Gf od, as we have 
obfervcd already, favour them with certain 
revelations and difcoveries by means of a vi- 
fible appearance among -them, but He was 
pleafed alfo to lengthen out the life of man to 
lb great an age. 

This, it is probable, might have been one 
reafon for this part of the Divine oeconoiny. 
For, had the life of man, in thofe early ages, 
beencircumfcribed within fuch narrow bounds 
as it afterwards was, the improvements in re- 
ligious, as in every other branch of know- 
ledge, muft have been very flow. Had they, 
foon after any difcoveries were vouchfafed 
to them, been removed, — ^before, by their 
dedudions from them, they had made any 
confiderable - acquilition to their ftock c£ 
3 knowledge^ 
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knowledge, it muft have been tranfmitted to 
fucceeding generations with very little, if 
any, increafe, as they had no other method 
of preferring it but by tradition. Whereas, 
by the longevity of mankind, and the confi- 
derable time which thofe of one generation 
vrere cotemporary with thofe of another, both 
the revelations made to them and their imT 
provements in religious knowledge in confe- 
quence of them, would be handed down, not 
only with greater certainty, but with an ad- 
ditional degree of brightnefs, proportioned to 
the periods they pafled through. 

A regard to the infantile ftate (if I may 
ufe the phrafe) of the human mind, made it 
neceflary to proportion the degrees of light 
and knowledge communicated to it, to the 
expanfion of its faculties, or their capacities 
to receive them. Accordingly it deferves to 
be taken notice of, that both the nature and 
degrees of the difcoverles made to mankind, 
were fuited to their circumftances, or the 
progrefs they had made in improvement. 

The firfl hints given them of religious 
truths or dodrines, were not of the more 
^bftrufe kind, or of difficult conception. This 
wduld, all at once, have defeated the defign 
of making them, by turning away their at- 
tention from them. They were fuch as would, 
efpecially from the manner of their commu- 
nication, immediately ftrike the mind, and 
fo gain an eafy ad^niflion into. it. Accord- 
ingly, may it not be obferved, that, no fooner 
jfio we hear of the creation of man, than. we 

hear 
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hear of his Maker's intercourfe with him ? 
He appears to him, and gives him fuch evi- 
dence of his deriving his beiAg from him, and 
depending upon him for the continuance of 
it, as could not fail to procure his dutiful re- 
gards, and, at the fame time, he received the 
peceflary hints of the proper manner of ex- 
preffing them. 

Soon after the fad and difmal cataftrophe 
of the fall, with what admirable propriety 
does God manifeft himfelf to man ? Was it 
not in a manner fuited to his unhappy litua-r 
tion ? To give him time for refleding upon 
the guilt and dangerous confequences of his 
condud, he does not immediately appear to 
him. He allows the unhappy difcoveries he 
made, and his own refledions upon them, to 
puniih him in the firft inftance. But when a 
confcioufnefs of guilt and apprehenfion of 
danger had fo alarmed him, as almoft to 
overwhelm his fpirits, and fink him into de- 
ipondency, then does he manifeft himfelf to 
him. And after expoftulating with him the 
reafonof his extraordinary condu<^, — ^Behold;! 
while man ftands trembling before him, in 
the moft dreadful fear of the Divine ven- 
geance, then does he drop the hint .of his 
merciful intentions towards him:— I fay, a 
hint of this ; for who may not fee, that this 
was all that he was then able to receive, or 
capable to underftand ? To have immediate- 
ly communicated to him, the whole plan of 
his redemption through. Jefus Chrift, would 
h^ve anfwered fcarce any other purppfe than ta 
3 have 
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have aftonllhed. This is a fcheme too deep 
in its cbntTivance, aiid too operofe and diffi-. 
cult in its execution, to have been tolerably 
conceived by man, at this period. What was 
imparted of it, was fufficient to foothhis fears, 
-^to revive his hopes,— to encourage his con- 
fidence, and— thereby the future fervice of 
his God. Any more would have been un- 
fuited to his fituation, . and therefore impro- 
per. 

And as the nature, fo alfo thie degrees of 
the difcoveries made to mankind, in thole 
early ages, were every way the moft proper. 
They were made, not all at once, but in a 
gradual manner, the former always tending 
to prepare for the following. In this refpedt^ 
the progrefs of moral or religious light or 
truth, refembles that of natural. From a thick 
darknefs it proceeds to an obfcure dawn, and 
from thence, by increafing degrees, as the 
intellectual eye can bear it, to meridian fplen- 
dor. 

But not only was this gradual illumination 
of the world, fuited to the weaknefs of its 
ftate, but it was alfo the beft method to fit it 
for ftill greater communications of light and 
knowledge, by the fcope it afforded for deli- 
berate improvements. 

In the manner we have already hinted, did 
God go on, inftruding mankind in religion^ 
as occafion required, till, at length, ^eir in- 
creafing wickednefs made it neccflliry, for the 
ends of his moral government, to give a check 
tQ it by an overflowing deluge,^ which fwept 

. . off 
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ofFthe inhabitants of the world at that time, 
Noah arid his family alone excepted. 

§ 2. By the prefervation of Noah and his 
family, the earth was peopled again. He be- 
comes the parent of the New, as Adam had 
been of the Old, world. And with him was 
prefervedthe knowledge of what related to it, 
fo far as Was neceflary to be communicated 
to after ages. 

Had not, by the Providence of God, Noah 
been fo long a cotemporary of Methufelah, 
and he of Adam*, the revelations made to 
them and others in the Antediluvian world, 
muft have been loft. But, by thefe means, 
they are preferved, and Noah ferves as a de- 
pofitory, not only of the Divine revelations, 
but alfo of the knowledge and learning of the 
old world* 

His family thus preferved, in fo miraculous 
a manner, while the reft of mankind were 
Iwept off, could not fail to inform the world, 
as foon as it was peopled again, — of the fignal 
interpoiitions of God to mankind before the 
flood, and the awful tokens of his difpleafure 
to fhe Antediluvians for their difregard of 

them. 

* It evidently appears. Gen. v. 5. that Adam did not die 
till the year of the world 930. From Gen. v. 22. it will ap- 
pear, by a calculation formed upon the account given of the 
preceding gienerations, that Methufelah was born in the 687th 
year of Adam's life, and confequently was his cotemporaty 
lor 243 years. And as, upon the fame principles of calcula- 
tion, it miift appear that Noah was born A.M. 1056, and 
that Methufelah did not die till A. M. 1656, he muit havo 
I>6en cotemporarj with Noah no lob than 600 years. 
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them. For this purpofe they vrete the beft 
qualified, not only by their acquaintance with 
the hiftory and fate of the old world, but alfo 
by the communication of the nerw revelations 
made to them, in confequence of the remark* 
able alteration of circumflances which had 
been fuperinduced by the flood. 

One would have thought that the account 
of the awful deftrudion of the Old World and 
the caufe of it, which Noah would not fail to- 
make the New acquainted with, would have 
fecured them againft a deviation from the 
prefcriptions of God in matters of religion,, 
left they fhould bie involved in a fimilar ruin. 
But we find, from the hiftory of thofe early 
times, that it was not long (riot above 40a 
years), when,, in place of the worlhip of the 
only true God, they gave into the worfhip of 
all the hoft of heaven. A temporary check 
was given to the prevalence of this fin, by the 
difjperfion at the tower of BabeL But it foon 
gathered ftrength again. 

^ 3. And then it was, that Abraham was 
pitched upon, as the moft proper perfon for 
checking its progrefs, and laying the fourida^ . 
tions of a church in his family, that might 
preferve the religion of the true God,-~fpread 
the knowledge of it through the world, and— . 
fo gradually prepare it for the reception of 
the religion of Jefiis, to which, when it had 
anfwered the ends of its inftitution, it was to 
give place, as the laft mode or form which it 
was t9 a0ume.r— Aqd various^ but all of them 

indeed 
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indeed maft wife, were the ways which God 
took to render this fcheme fubfervient to thefe 
ends. 

We are apt, at firft, to imagine that there 
was a rieour and leverity countenanced by 
this religion, that feemed inconfiftent with an 
extenfive communication of it, or its doc- 
trines. — ^True. There was no fmall degree of 
rigour required by it :-~Such a degree as ad- 
mitted but little focial or commercial inter- 
courfe with neighbouring nations,<*-^no allian- 
ces with them by way of marriage^ nor-— any 
intercommunity of worfhip. But, though the 
ftatutes which refpeded thefe,.mufl: be allowed 
to have, in appearance, an unfavourable a A 
pedl upon the fpread of their religion, let it 
be obferved, that, while they feemed indifpen- 
fably neceflary to prevent all infedlion ^om 
the corruption of their neighbours, they had 
not, fo much as might be at firft imagined, 
the efiefts of keeping other nations ignorant 
of their religion. Nay, I am not fure, but 
they became the early and principal means 
of making them better acquainted with it, as 
they would naturally make them inquire into 
the genius, charader, manners and religion of 
a people, who afieded a fuperiority oyer al) 
their' neighbours, arid would fcarce deign to 
treat them with that civility, to which their 
comuion nature intitled them. 

But, if the circnmftance of their {equdhrsL^ 
tion was any bar to the difRifion of the know* 
ledge and influence of their religion, any m^ 
conyenience that could arife from this, was 

fufficiently 
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fufficiently guarded againft by the means, 
which feemed more Immediately intencled to 
promote both. 

We have already fhown that the duration of 
this inliitution of religion was never intended 
to be more than tem|)orary ; and hinted that 
it was, at laft, to give place to one, that 
would be univerfal in its conquefts, and laft- 
ing in its obligations. And now, to trace the 
methods by which this, fo defirable an end. 
Was to be efleded, may be an employment, 
at once highly agreeable and ufeful. 

At prefent I fhall only obfervcf (becaufe I 
may have occafion to illuftrate this remark af- 
terwards) that this was an event, that could 
not, all at once, be accompliftied. The at-^- 
tachment of mankind to any fcheme of reli*^ 
gion of which they have been fond, is too 
ftrong to be immediately diflblved. For, 
though, by means of an external force impo- 
fed upon them, their profeflion might be al- 
tered, their faith would probably ftill remain 
the fame. Any change in this muft be the 
confequence, not of compulfion, but of per- 
fuafion and convidion. And were not the 
methods which God made ufe of, the moft 
proper for bringing thefe about ? 

What all the reafons were which induced 
God to the choice of Abrahanj^ as the Foun*- 
der of this new and vifible church, it would 
be prefumptibft in \js p0fitivelytQ determine, 
fince he has not feen meet to inform us. But, 
if I might venture a conjedure, 1 would beg 

S , leave 
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leave to take notice of fome, that feem abun- 
dantly to juftify it* 

If, as fome allege, x^braham was expelled 
his own country, for his averfion to that 
grofs idolatry which prevailed in it *", who may 
not difcern the propriety of the choice of fuch 
a, perfon^ not only as the reward of .his di- 
ftinguifhed piety and unfhaken fteadinefs in 
the religion of the true God, but alfo as the 
mod eiFedual check ta the growing evil for 
which he fuffered fo much ? 

Befides, let me obferve that Abraham was 
a very proper perfon on another account. He 
feems tohave been, not only of a diftinguifhed 
rank in his own country, but alfo of a cha-- 
rader well known in others f. And there- 
fore thefe circumllances could »ot fail to make 
his religious fentiments be inquired into, ef- 
pecially as they differed fo widely from thofe 
which feem to have almoft univerfaUy pre- 
vailed. 

From the whole of his charader, he evi- 
dently appears to have been a perfon of the 

mofl 



** Lo6k' Back fo tfec'nbte p.' 71. on this fubjcft. 

f Jofephus informs us (Antiq. Lib. I. cap. 8, 9^) th:^, by 
the favour of Pharoah, Abraham had frequent opportunities 
of convcrfing with the Pricfts of that country;— that he was 
'in high reputation among them for learning;: an'tl that he took 
that opportunity of fetting them right, as to maAy of their 
tites, ceremonies, and opinions in religion. 

Dr Shuckford informs us, (Vol. 1 p. 308. of his Connedioni 
&c.) that Perfia and India were full of the fame of Abraham. 
See alfo a good deal colIe£ted, 2$ to the fame of Abrs^m far 
learning, by GalCi in his Court of the Gentiles. VoL IL 
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moft eminent piety, and as fuch would^ no 
doubt, be zealous in diffufing the knowledge 
of the true God and his religion^ The fre- 
quent intercourfetvith God^ with which he was 
honoured^ — ^the covenant entered into with 
him, — -the diftinguilhed promifes made in it to 
him and his family, and-^the profped of the 
inoft extenlive iidvkiitageft from it, to the tefl 
of mankind,— all theft wotild, t^'ith unitfed influ- 
ence, operate,in the inoft powerful manner 
upon him, and give life and fpirit to his en- 
deavours in behalf of religion^ 

§. 4... When tis family had become nume- 
rous, fonie events happened, that not only de- 
termined their defcent into Egypt, bilt theif 
refidence iri it, for a long coiirfe of years,-— 
no lefs than 215 *i This \ras no accidental 
4 S :2 bccuf- 

♦ It muft be o^ncd that there is, ih stppeirance,. fome dif* 
ficulty in reconciling the different accounts wfc hive of the re- 
fidence and diftrefs of Ifrael, in a ftrange land. The firft ac- 
coantwe have is Gen. xvi 13. A^hich rtins thus:—** Kno^ 
" that thy feed fhall be a ftranger in a (land that is rtot theirs^ 
«* and fhall fcrvcthenv aind they ftiall afflift them 400 years." 
The next account we have of them is to thi« J>urpofe^ Exod; 
til. 40, 4I- <* Ncrw the ibjourning of tfa^ children of Ifraeli 
«« who dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years : AncV ft ciefeie to pafs-^ 
^ at the end of the 430 years, even the felf fame day it came 
" to pafs, that all titc hofts of -tic Lord Went out from the 
«« land df Egypt/' 

From thefe accounts there arife two diflBcuitics to be clear- 
ed up ;— the one, refpedini; the dtnratiort of the, refidence : 
the 6thet, the duration of tie diftrefs of Ifrael, in z ftrahgc 
land, ^ • 

With rcfpeflb to the firft, thefe is airi alleged contradiction 
cfbarged upon the facred record^ the term of their refidence 
Wing reprefented in the one place, as eonfifting of 400, and 
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occurrence in the hiftory of this people. It 
was exprefsly foretold, and feems to have 
been cDnne<fted with- the great defigh of Pro- 
Tidence, now under confideration. And it 
is eafy to fee haw k becamie fubfcrvierit to it. 

No 

tti the other of 436 years. But tfiis difiSculty appears fomiidablr 
only at a diftance. When narrowly examined, it immediately 
vanifhes. For, let us attend to the aeras of the commence- 
ment of thefe periods, and wt fliall find them very difE^rent;. 
and fcom an attention tathis fingle <:irCum(bmce, diefe two 
accounts may be eafily reconciled. 

The account in Exodus feems- to- begin the computation of 
the 430 years, from the covenant made with Abraham (fee 
Galat. iii. 17.), which, as appears from Gen. xii. 4. was- 
when he was 75 years of age,^ from which to- the giving of 
the law was 430. This account is confirmed by the Samaria 
tan copy of this texty which runs thus — •« Nbw the inhabi-' 
« ting of the children of Ifrael znA their fathers j whereby, they 
«* inhabited in the land of Canaan and in the land of Egyp^' 
*^ was 430 yeats/' From this account two things are evi- 
dent. The one is, — that what is here faid, is not confined tO' 
the children of Ifrtel) but extends to their fathers alfo, and 
fo feems to lead back our view to the period from which we 
have begun "the computation. The other is,.— that it does not 
reftrift their refidence in a ftrangc land (as fonae h^ive ima^ 
gined) to Egypt, but takes in the time of their firft fettle- 
nient in Canaan. Now, if thefe obfervatiops are but attend- 
ed to, the rtfidence in- Egypt will be found, from the f blloW- 
itig calculation, to be no more than 215 yearS) as in^the above 
account. . Thus^ 

Years* 
From the eovenant- entered into .with Abraham atT 

the age of 75 years, to the birth of Ifaac, when > 2^ 

Abraham was 100 years old. Gen. ?cxi. 5.^ j 

From the birth of Ifaac to that of Jacob. See? ^ 

Gen. XXV. 26. 
From that to the defcent into Egypt. See Gen. 



130 



215* 
Dedttd 
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No doubt, Abraham would be at all pains 
to inftrudl his fon Ifaac, who was the darling 
of his foul and the hope of his family, as well 
as the church of God, in the knowledge of 
religion, and, at the fame time^ to guard him 

S3 a^ainfl; 



Dcduflt this from the 430 years, the term^f their refidence 
in a flrange land (for to this it feems to be precifely £xed by 
:the account in £xod xii, 40, 4 1^ and Galat. iii. 1 7.) and there 
remains 215 years for their refidence in Egypt. 

The other account which we have, — that in Gen. xv. 13. 
feems to limit the Xtxm of their refidence in a Grange land to 
400 years. It is true, it does fo. But in this, there is no- 
thing repugnant to the former account, if we will only coa-. 
lider that the facred Hiftorian reckons in this, from a differ- 
^t aera, even from the birth of Ifaac. What makes this 
' |)robable isj-^that what he here fpeaks of, is made to have a 
particular reference to ihcfeed of y^brahamf that is, to his dew 
fcendants by his fon Ifaac. Now let it be confidcred. 

Years. 
That from the birth of Ifaac to that of Jacob was ") ^ 

(Gen. XXV. 26.) 5 ^^ 

From the bhrth of Jacob to his dcfcent into Egypt, 13^) 

190 
This added to the 2 15 years, the time of their refidence in 
Egypt (as appears from the preceding calculation) makes 405. 
And- as we know that the facred Hiftorians often omit the 
mention of broken numbers in their computation of time, the 
difference of 25 years will not affe£): the account. 

The other difficulty, — that concerning the diftrefs of Ifrael 
in a ftrange hnd, arifes from the words in Gen. xv. 1 3. From 
the want of a proper attention to them, fome have extended 
their diftrefs to 400 years. From the manner in which the 
account is given in our tranfiation, a curfory reading might 
fuggeft this idea) but a little attention is all that is neceflary 
to correft it. 

We arc exprcfsly told, upon the authority of an Apoftlc 
liGalat. iii. 17.) that, from the time of the covenant entered 
juUo with Abraham, to the giving of die law, was but 430 

year$. 
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agalnft thofe corruptions which fo much pre- 
vailed in the nation^ around him. And it can 
be as little doubted that Ifaac would be at 
equal pains to inllrud his children, and they 
theirs ; fo that, upon their defcent into Egypt, 
they would carry their religion along with 
them. Their attachment to it appears in their 
application to the then reigning Prince, who 
was favourable to them, for a place in which 
they might worfhip God, accordinjg to their 
own rnode, as their religion did not allow 
them to jioin in that of the Egyptians^ 

Oppofite as their fyflem of religion and that 
of the Egyptians were to one another, it is 
pot improbable, that, frpm the inutual inter- 
jcourfe they muft neceflarily have h^-d, they ' 
-would become acquainted with the nature, 
dodrines, and rites of each other*s religion^ 
And as the Ifraelites feem to have contracted 
a taint from the religion of the Egyptians, it 
is equally probable that they, pn the other 

hand, 

years. Now of thefe,-^ 215 wcye fp.ent before the defcent into 
Egypt, and, at leaft, 80 year$ more under the aufpicipus ad- 
miniftr^tion of Jofcph. For we find (Gen.xli. 46.) that he 
came into favour with Pharoah at the" age of 30, and (Gen. 
1. 26.) that he died not till the age of no. So that, fuppo- 
fing their fervitude to have commenced immediately upon the 
death of Jofeph (which is fcarcely to be imagined) it could 
have laflbed no' more than 1 35 at moft. 

But the truth is — there is nothing in the words that feem 
to fix the term pJ Ifrael's fervitude, but only their refidence 
in a ftrange land^ And if (as fome have fuggefted) the words 
pf Gien. Scv.' 13. are read as follows — " Know that thy feed 
i* (hall be a ftranger in a land that is not theirs (and fli'ali 
f ^ ferve them, and they ihaU afflift them) 400 years^^ the 4j^ 
Aulty Fs^iiibca all at once. 
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hand, may have borrowed fomethlng from 
tliat of the Ifraelites. And to this they might 
be more eafily induced from the influence 
which Jofeph had acquired among them. For, 
during his afiminiflration (which, as I obfer- 
ved before, lafted 80 years) he had many 
happy opportunities of making the Egyptians 
acquainted with the religion of the true God; 
and \ve may well believe his zeal for it would 
prompt him, as far as prudence could allow, 
to make the proper ufe of them. 

In this country, Ifrael continued, a« had 
been taken notice of above, ao lefs than 215 
years. And though, foon after the death of 
Jofeph, they feem to have been reduced to a 
miferable fervitude, yet, all this time, they 
were prefervedy by the good Ptovidence of 
God, a diftind people, nowife incorporated 
with the Egyptians, that, after fowing the 
feeds of the true religion in this country, they 
might become the inflruments of ccmveying 
the knowledge of it to others. 

§ 5. About the 215th year of their refi^ 
dence in Egypt, an event happened which 
became admirably fubfervient to this end. 
Grievoufly opprefled by the King of Egypt, 
God heard the cries they put up to himj pi- 
tied their diftrefsj and fent Mofes, one of 
their countrymen, who had left them a con- ' 
fiderable time before, and taken up his reli- 
dence in Midian, to refcue them from it. 

This was an event that gave birth to a fe- 
wes of the moft extraordinary and ftupen- 

S 4 duouik. 
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ous miracles : — -Such as feemed to call the at-5 
tent ion not only of Egypt, hut of all the 
countries about, which fhould hear of them. 

Egypt was, even as early as this, become 
the feat of learning,-? — of the arts apd fciences; 
and particularly was famed, all the world 
over, for its knowledge in Theology, — in fq 
much that moft other nations feem to have 
borrowed a great deal of their religious rites 
from them^ What, therefore, could be a 
more proper fcene for thefe miracles ? What 
a fitter theatre upon which the pod of Ifrael 
might difplay his fuperiority oyer all thofe 
others, who were called, and honoured by the 
Egyptians, as gods ? 

The fame the Egyptians had acquired ir^ 
theological, as well as other, knowledge, 
had, no doubt, brought many to vifit their 
country, They had been accuftomed to re- 
turn with a very high opinion of it. To keep 
up this opinion, it is not improbable that the 
Egyptians might pretend, that their gods 
had a pje-eminence above the gpds of other 
countries. Th^y evidently did fo in the com- 
petition with the God of Ifrael, Exod. v. 2. 
^* Who is the Lord that I ihould obey hi? 
" voice to let Ifrael go? I know not the 
*^ the Lord, neither will 1 let Ifrael go."- — In 
this proud and haughty anfwer of Pharoah, 
the God of Ifrael received, as it were, a chal^ 
knge to fhow, before the Heathen, that he 
was God, and that, befides him, there was 
properly none elfe. And this was the conclu- 
fipn,^ to which the competition betwixt Mofe$ 
<i and 
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and the Egyptian magicians did naturally 
lead. Nay^ this, was the vfery ipference which 
impartial reafon prompted Jethro to make, 
when he had received from Mofes an account 
of the great things God had done for Ifrael. 
" Now I know (f^ys he) that the Lord is 
^^ greater than all gods, for, in the thing 
^* wherein they dealt proudly, he was above 
" above them/' Exod. xviii. 4?, Now, let any 
one refled upon the whole of this extraordi- 
nary fcene, and muft he pot fee the tendency 
it had to fpread the knowledge of the true 
God? ^ 

Pharaoh himfelf, though he had a heart too 
proud and obftinate to acknowlege, feems to 
have beeij convinced of, the fuperiority of the 
God of Ifrael. Such miracles, — fo extraordi- 
nary in themfelves, and appealed to in a cafe 
fo extraordinary, could not fail to make a deep 
impreflion upon the hearts of all who witnef- 
fed or heard of them, in that country j— nay, 
and to make a great noife in all the countries 
around. For, it is not improbable but an ac- 
count of them would be carried to countries 
the moll diftant, by ftrangers who had come 
to this to be improved by the learning of it. 
And would not all this contribute to difiufe 
the knowledge of the Qod of* Ifrael and his 
religion ? 

The miraculous interpolition in favour of 
Jfrael, and of that religion of which they were 
the votaries, did not end with their deliver- 
ance from Egyptian bondage. It was conti- 
nued in a manper admirably calculated to 

fpread 
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iprcad the knowledge of it, wider and widen 
Pharoah had been obliged to confefs the fu- 
periority of the God of Ifrael, to the gods of 
Egypt, by confenting to the difmiffion of a 
people, for whom he had fo fignally appear- 
ed. But, deeply affeded with the lofs he had 
fuftained ; — or, perhaps defirous to recover 
his honour, which he. might imagine affront- 
ed by the manner in which he was obliged to 
yield, he mu-fters up an army that might have 
been formidable to any but Ifrael, and, with all 
expedition, he purfues them, in hopes of 
gaining an advantage over them, from the dif- 
ficulties in which he forefaw they mull necef- 
larily be entangled. He overtakes them at 
the borders of the Red-fea, And, in that 
very place, where he thought their overthrow 
was inevitable, he himfelf receives one, equal- 
ly difmal as it was unexpeded. And was not 
the manner of it fuch, as could not fail to 
fpread the report of it far and wide, and raife 
the charader of the God of Ifrael, among all 
who ftiould hear of it ?. 

Relieved from the fears of fo powerful an 
enemy, do the Ifraelites immediately march 
to take pofleffion of the country promifed to 
their Anceftors ? — No. They are kept traver- 
fing the vaft and rueful defart that lay in the 
way to it, for no lef^ than 40 years. For this, 
their fo long ftay in the wildernefs, fome rea- 
fbns have already been ailigpied, Part I. Ch. ii. . 
^ 3. But, though thefe might be fufficient to 
vindicate it from any imputation of impro-^ 
priety, allow me to obferve, that another very 

v^ife' 
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wife and good end was anfwered by It, — that . 
the notice which muft neceflarily. be taken of 
this extraordinary event, could not fail to 
make the neighbouring nations acquainted 
with the charadler of the true God, and the 
hiftory of this people, whom he had taken 
under his fpecial patronage atid protection. 

§ 6. The .long interval of time betwixt 
their fettlement in Canaan, and the ceafing 
of prophecy at the death of Malachi, was fil- 
led lip with a variety of remarkable events, 
all of them conducive to the fpreading of their 
religious tenets, or, at leaft, the knowledge, 
of them. 

When, in the courfe of the Divine provi- 
dence, they are at laft brought to the coun- 
try deflined for them, the manner in which 
they are ufhered into It, and obtained the 
peaceable pofleJGGon of it, >Vas foch as could 
not mifs to be taken notice of, by all around 
it. And what elfe was the tendency of this, 
but to difFufe the knowledge of that God, who 
appeared fo remarkably fupcrior to any they 
were acquainted with ? 

After the eftablifhment, and during the 
continuance, of the theocracy among them, 
almoft every remarkable tranfadlion that con- 
cerned them, had either an immediate, or re- 
mote, tendency this way. Thus, every change 
in the adminiftration of their affairs,— every 
war in which they were engaged, — every de- 
feat they received,*~evcry viftory they ob- 
i:ained, — their profpewty in their own coun- 
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try, or their captivity aroong ft rangers ,-.^ 
their fettlement at home, or— their difperfions 
abroad, — all contributed, though in different 
ways, to publifti the knowledge of their reli- 
gion, together with the knowledge of their 
national charader. 

The fuGceflion of Prophets raifed up among 
them, — the countries to w^jich they , were 
fent, and— i-the Gommiffions with which they 
were charged, had alfo the fame tendency^ 
This the judicious reader will readily admit. 

§ 7. About 500 years before Chrift, died 
Malacbi, the laft of the Jewifh Prophets. • To 
account for the length of the interval, be- 
twixt the ceafiag of prophecy and the appear- 
ance of the Meffiah,. jn a manner fatisfad:ory 
to all, may perhaps be no eafy matter. And 
yet I hurnbly imagine, reafons maybe aillgn^ 
ed fumcient to vindicate this part of the Di- 
vine adminiftration, — to fhow that God was 
not unconcerned about the interefts of reli- 
gion, during this period; — -nay, that it was 
filled up with events that ferved admirably to 
prepare the world for the reception of the 
Mefliah, and that religion which he was to 
publilh. 

Upon comparing the hiftory of religion be- 
fore the commencement, and after the clofe, 
of this period, fome, without allowing them- 
felves to think ferioufly, are apt to arraign the 
Divine condud, or, at leaft, to think that this 
intermediate period might have been filled up 
in a manner more ufefql to the interefts of 

religion 
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religion than it was. But it ought to be re-» 
membered, that, in every cafe, where the 
Divine condutS falls under our confidet'ation^ 
the greateft modefty becomes us in judging of 
it ; and that, though the wifdom of it may 
not be always apparent, we ought never to 
fufpecl the tv^ant of itr 

As God has not feen meet to inform us of 
the rearfons of this part of his adminiftration> 
we mull, in all our inquiries after them, la* 
tisfy ourfelves with tlie moll probable conjec- 
tures. And, from the hillory of the Divine 
providence, we may be enabled to form fome 
of no inconfiderable weight, 

Thofe who plead for precipitating the full 
difcovery of tl>e Divine will to mankind, 
fcruple not to call this interval too long. But 
I hope it will appear in the fequel, that it 
could not well have been Ihorter, whether we 
conlider the reafons of it, with refped to the 
Jews in particular, or the world in general. : 

The revelations made to the Jews, had they 
been duly attended to, were fufficient for the 
diredtion of their religious condud. But they 
had, from the frequency and long continue* 
ance of them, become, in fome mealure, 
cheap among them : — So cheap, that it is cex* 
tain, they did not pay the proper regurd to 
them. And what could- be better calculated 
to recover their influence, than the manner 
in which the Jews were puniihed for the ne^ 
gleflt of them?' *: 

During the continuance of prophecy among 
them, they were, for aiight appears to thi 

contrary. 
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dontrary, happily united in their fyftem of 
religious truth. Scarce any difFerence of fen- 
timent could arife, but might be eafily detcr-^ 
mined by an appeal to fome Prophet, whofe 
authority they all agreed in acknowledging. 
When they had no longer any Prophet among 
them, to determine points of controverfy, 
fome pragmatic religionift had the .vanity to 
fet up for the head of a new fed. Another, 
either difliking his principles, or influenced 
by fimilar vanity, feparates upon a different 
plan of faith and condud. And each had in- 
fluence enough to draw after them many fol* 
lowers. During this period, and upon fuch 
jprinciples as thefe, it was that the Sadducees, 
Pbarifees, E/fenes^ HerodianSj and Zealots j fprung 
up in the Jewifti church. 

It does not fall within my defign to inquire 
into the different tenets, or creeds, profefled 
by them. I take notice of the exiftence of 
thefe feds, only to fhow the unhappy confe- 
quences of the ceafing of a fpirit of prophecy 
ft-om among them, and confequently the rea- 
Ion they had from thence to wilh for the re* 
turn of it. 

The Jews had, from the nature of their re^ 
ligion and the privileges conferred by it, 
become, even to a degree of fuperftition, 
fond of it : — ^So fond of it, that the moH di- 
ftant hint of its intended abolition, fometimes 
fired them with a rage againft thofe who da-^ 
red to give it. Confidering, therefore,, their 
genius, circumftances, and prejudices, it be'- 
came neceflary, in a gradual manner, to re* 

conclle 
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concile them to the exchange of it for the 
Chriftian, to which it was, in due time, to 
give place. And had not many things, which 
occurred in this period, fuch a tendency ? 
What think you of the withdrawing of fome 
of the tokens of God's favourable prefence, 
with which they had been formerly -honour- 
ed? What think you of the jproftitution of 
the moft facred offices of Pneft and High 
Prieft, to the purpofes of avarice and ambi- 
tion, — ^thefe, in place of defcending as they 
ought to have done, according to the Divine 
appointment, being difpofed of, by the arts 
of policy and intrigue, to fuch of the family 
of Aaron, as were the favourites, or minions 
of thofe in powe^^? Were, not thefe, and 
many other things that might be here taken 
notice of, fo many hints to them, that the 
. duration of that oeconomy, of which they 
were fo fond, was verging to a clofe ^ — that it 
had a farther view than to them ; and — was 
only a kind of facred apparatus for one 
ftill more grand, that w^as, in due time, to 
open to the world? In all this, is not the 
wifdom of the Divine providence very confpi- 
cuous ? The better the conduct of it is under- 
flood, mull it not be the more admired? — 
This much may fuffice ^in vindication of the 
Divine condud towards the Jews, in the delay 
of the Meffiah's appearance. 

But, let us take a larger view qf it, and 
there will appear the greateft propriety in it, 
with refpedl to the Gentiles alio. 

It has been already Ihown, the the defign 
of the feparation of the Jews, was not con- 
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fined to themfelves. — It was intended ulti- 
mately to extend its beneficial effedls to the 
reft of mankind, and, by fpreading the know- 
ledge of the true God and his religion, gradually 
to prepare them for the reception of the moft 
perfed difcoveries of it, under the Chriftian 
difpenfation. Now let this be but attended 
to, and you will eafily fee, that the fo ibuch 
wiftied-for event of the Son of God*s appear- 
ance in the world, could not, with propriety^ 
have taken place fooner. 

It is highly proper, that any fcheme of re- 
ligion that lays claim to a Divine origin, and 
as fuch challenges the regard of mankind, 
fliould have evidence fufficient to fupport it* 
It can be only^n this foot, that they are bound 
to receive it. If, in any cafe, we can fuppofc 
aftronger degree of evidence to be neceflary 
than in another, the cafe of the Chriftian re- 
ligion is that which requires it* It is intend- 
ed to be of univerfal obligation j and there- 
fore it is highly proper that the nature of its 
evidence fhould be fo various and diverfified, 
that none, to whom it is offered, might have 
juft caufe to pretend the leaft defed: in it, as 
an excufe for rejedling it. To render the 
. evidence fuch, it was, if not abfolutely necef- 
fary, at leaft highly proper, that its publica- 
tion to the world ftiould be fo long delayed. 
From thence there arifes a very ftrong and 
accumulated evidence, which it would other- 
wife have wanted, — all the evidence that 
arifes from the accomplifhment of ancient 
prophecy. 

No 
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No doubt there Is evidence of another kind^ 
which this religion has to plead in fupport of 
its claim to the faith of mankind: An evi- 
dence too, which, fuppoling that from pro- 
phecy to be wanting, would be fufficient to 
produce; coiividiou in every unprejudiced 
mind. But ftlll it muft be owned, that the 
evidence which arifes from this fource, is no 
fmall acceflioa to the degree of it, and— an 
(evidence It is of that fpecies (as fhall be fliown 
afterwards) that is particularly fatisfying* 

Sufficient as the above reafons may be, to 
account for the long interval betwixt the 
cealing of prophecy and the publication of 
the Chriftian religion, there afe n6t wanting 
others that might be mentioned* 

Tiie world laboured under difadvantages, 
fome of a political, — others, of a moral, na- 
ture, that rendered the more early publica- 
tion of it improper. It is well known, that, 
iiot only in the firft, but through many fuc- 
ceeding, ages, the world was divided into 
many petty, Independent, ftates, and that be- 
twixt thofe there was little intercourfe, but 
almoft perpetual feuds and animofities. Thofe 
early ages were not more diftinguiflied for 
the ferocity of their manners, than fot their 
ignorance of tnle religion, and a blind, fuper- 
ftitioUs, and bigotted attachment to thatwhich 
was falic, under a variety of forms* In fuch 

ftatc of things, no w dtds are necc^iry to 
low that the publication of a religion, which 
Vas intended to be of univerfal obligation, 
would have met with but a forry reception, 

T The 
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The world, it is evident, ought to be pre- 
pared for fuch an offer, before it Ihould be 
made to it. It was only by degrees, that it 
could be thus prepared. And it is not un- 
pleafant to conlider, how, during this period, 
a variety of events obtained, which all con- 
tributed to this defirable end. 

During this period it was, that firfl: the 
Grecian and then the Roman empires ftarted 
up ; and who that knows the leafl of them, 
can be ignorant of that extenfion of know- 
ledge, that was the happy confequence of the 
eredion of both, and of fome lucky events 
that fell out under them? 

AlexaJider the Great, having, in the courfe 
of his conquefts, fubdued Egypt, built a city- 
there, which he honoured with his own 
name *, — ^fent many of the Jews from their 
own country to it ; and, to encourage their 
fettling in it, he, befides many other advan- 
tages bellowed on them, continued the free 
ufe of their own laws and religion with 
them. 

Soon after, Ptolemy Soter brought many 
inore, and fettled them in Egypt and the ad- 
jacent countries. The Kings of Egypt, find- 
ing Alexandria, from its fituation and other 
circumftances, like to become a place of great 
importance^ were willing to aggrandize it as 
much as they could. For this purpofe, they 
thought it would be proper to make it a feat 
of learning, a^ well as a mart for trade and 

commerce- 

♦ Alexandria was built about -r/. ante Chriji. 332- 
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commerce; And accordingly Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus laid the foundation of a Mufeum or Li^ 
brary, which afterwards became famous, all 
the world over; for the Wmber and value of 
its books. Such an injftitution as this could 
not be fuppofed long to want a copy 6f that 
book, which coiitained an account of the 
Jewifh religion. . A faithful. cdpy of it ;ivas 
applied for, and obtained from the Jewifh 
High-Priefi. And that it might be the better 
underftood, not only by. the inhabitants of 
the country into which it was brought, but 
alfo by the Jews themfelves, who now, like 
the other inhabitants, fpoke the Greek, it- 
was translated into that language : And, froui 
thfe number fuppofed to be engaged in the 
tranflatioii of it, it obtained the name of the 
Septuagiht\ vfhicYi it has everflnce gone under; 
Thi^ circumftance, though feemingly of little 
importance, became of the greateft fervice, 
in making malny acquainted with this religion; 
\vho would have otherwife remained ftrangers 
to it; 

While the trtofadidns of ancient times, or 
the difcoveries of fcience, continued to be 
written upon tables of wood, ordrclled ikins 
called Parchment J it Is evident that the com* 
muhication of kno\irledge mufl have been both 
Tery difficult and very ex penfive ^. 

T 2 About 

♦ We may judge of the expciite of writing on parchment 
before this period, fVom what we are informed concerning it, 
at a much later one, when ah improvement in the art of ma- 
king it, had, no doiibt, greatly reduced the price of it. From 

V tlie 
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About the time that Alexandria was built, 
it deferves to be remarked, that the Egyptian 
Papyrus began to be ufed for writing. And 
ty this means many copies of the facred books 
could be procured at an eafy rate^ 

What we have already taken notice of,, arc 
not all the remarkable occurrences of this 
period, which fliowed God's gracious regard 

to 



Ihc time of the dlfcovery of the papyrus, till the Saracens 
conquered Egypt in the 7 th century, it was generally ufed for 
writing on. But then, all communication between that coun« 
try and th6 different farts of Europe being taken off, the pa- 
pyrus was no loirger in ufe anrong them, and they were obli- 
ged to betake themfelves again to the parchments Anrf, as 
late as the Sth^gth, and following centuries, we are informed 
that fo dear was the parchment, for want of other materials 
for writing on, that, to make way for a performance that was 
judged valuable, they were >^ont to erafe fome other that was 
lefs efteemcd From this circumftancc, th^ reader will cafily 
conclude that the number of books then written, could not be 
great. Nay, fo fmall was it, that private perfons feWom pof- 
feiied any whatever. And the price of the few that were^was 
fo high, that perfons of a moderate fortune eonld not afford to 
purchafe them. Let the price at which books then fold, be 
judged of by that which was paid by the Countcfs^of AnjoUf 
for a copy of the Honitlics of Haimon, Kfhop of Halbuftadt, 
viz. 200 fheep, five quarters of wheat, and the fame quantity 
6f rye and miMet. See more to this fhirpofe in Ehr RobicrtfonV 
Hift. of the Emperor, Chap. V. note i o. Vol. I. 

From the above account, we may form a judgment of the 
low flate to which learning muft have been reduced at this late 
period, for want of the papyrus, or fome other ^heap mate- 
rial for writing on ; and, by confequence, what advantage muft 
have been derived to learning, and the eafy communication 
of knowledge in a more early period, from die difcovery of 
the papyrus, whofe leaves, according to fortie, — or the fcaly 
coats or pellicles of the (lem, according to others, fupplied, at 
an eafy rate, the place of parchment. From this plant, the 
fubitance on which we now write, is called Paper. 
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to it, and contributed to ufher in th« gofpel- 
revelation with the greater advantage. 

During this interval, when otherwife the 
world would have been without public teach- 
ers, did not God raife up a fucceflion of emi- 
nent philofophers ? And if thefe did not all 
the fervice that might have been wilhed for, 
on account of the many difadvantagcs they 
laboured under, did they ncA^ ferve to check 
the rapid progrefs of vice, and, by the light 
they diffufed, faint and glimmering as it was, 
to point out to mankind the dangers they 
ought to fhun, and, in Ibme meafure, the 
path in which they ought to walk? Nay^ 
was not that Ipirit of inquiry and inveftiga- 
tion which they encouraged, of great ufe to 
qualify mankind for judging of the nature^ 
•evidence, and importance of Chriftianity, 
when it did appear*. 

Towards the clofe of this period, the power 
of Rome was raifed to a degree of greatnefs, 
junequalled by any that was ever heard of, 
either before or fince that time. The Aflyrian, 
Grecian, and Perfian empires became ab- 
. ibrbed in the Roman. And if the Romans 
had not then accompUftied the conqueft of 
the world, they had greatly enlarged the 
boundaries of their dominions. Over the 
Eaft, where the Chriftian religion firft made 
its appearance, their fway was univerfal. Their 
conquefls greatly facilitated thoie; of Ghri-> 
iliaaity. 

T s Many 

* See the Comapradve View of the feveral methpils of prov 
moting re%iou<i inftxtt£UojPy &C Volf I. p, xaj. 
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Marjy were the advantages it derived from 
them, which it muft have wanted, had it ap- 
peared more early. By the fuccefs of their 
yidorious arms, an univerfal peace was diffu- 
fed over the world, — an eafy accefs to the 
moft diflant parts of the empire was opened, 
-—a connexion of interefts among neighbour- 
ing nations was eftablifhed, — a frequent in- 
tercourfe and commerce carried on,— the 
knowledge of different languages was acqui- 
red, — ^^leaming came to be encouraged and 
cultivated, and— leifure was afforded for an 
attention to religion. Add to thefe, that, at 
this time, there prevailed an univerfal ex- 
pedation over the Eaft, that fome illuftrious 
Pcrfonage was to be born among the Jews j — y 
that the Jews concluded the time was at hand, 
when their long-expeded Meffiah fhould ap- 
pear ; and — that the refl of the world waited, 
with anxious hope, for this great event : Let 
thefe things, I fay, be confidered, and I dare 
appeal to the candid reader, if this does not 
appear to have been the feafon mofl fit for 
the publication of the Chriflian religion, and 
therefore if it was not, with the greateft pro- 
priety, referved to it *. 

Had the religion of Jefus been offered to 

the 

* See a good deal on this fubjeft in Dr Robertfon's Ser* 
mon, before the Society for Propagating Chriftian "Knowledge, 
and in Gibbon's Iliftory of the Decline of the Roman Empire, 
Chap. XV. and xvi. Vol. I. In the firft of thefe, many things, ' 
truly excellent, occur.— What a pity that in the laft, there 
fhould, under the appearance of a regard for Chriftiaaity, hcij\ 
m^ch oblioue gnd fly infinuation againft it% 
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the world fooner, it muft have failed of the 
fuccefs it had, little as it was, becaufe, before 
this time, the world was comparatively but 
little prepared for it. 

Befides, had it made its appearance more 
early, its enemies would not have failed to 
tell us, long ere this time, that it chofe to 
make its appearance in fome age of ignorance, 
to avoid[ the danger of a detedion. 

Aware of this, and confcious of the intcr 
grity of his own intentions, — the lalutary na- 
ture of his dodrines, and — the ftreugth of the 
evidence that fiipported them, the Founder of 
our religion delays the offer of it to the 
world, till, become highly improved by all 
the preceding difpenfationis, they were fully 
qualified to examine this. From fuch a man- 
ner of condud, there arifes not only the 
ilrongeft proof of fairnefs upon his part, but 
alfo a ftrong prefumption in favour of his re- 
ligion :— a prefumption, that, the more nar- 
. rowly it were canvaffed, the more thoroughly 
It would be believed, and — that, in the fame 
proportion, the excellence of it would appear 
to the greateft poffible advantage. 

Thus we have carried down our obferva- 
tions, on both facred and profane hiflory, 
from the earlieft times till that of oui' iavi-r 
oufs appearance in the world; and I hope that, 
from the above deduction of fads, the ten- 
dency of them to fpread the knowledge of the 
more early difpenfations, and to prepare the 
"Ijray for the Chriftian, which (hould be the 

T 4 pqmpletipix 
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♦ 

completion of them all, is abundantly appa- 
rent *. 

Nay, this not only appears to be their uni- 
form tendency, but the very efFeft they have 
produced. For, from the moft authentic 
vouchers, we well know, thjit the great em- 
pires of the Aflyrians, Medes, and Perfians, 
were early acquainted with the Jews. Anci 
the Evangelift Luke informs (Adls ii. 5-r-i2.) 
that, at Pentecoft (that particular time when 
the Appftles were filled ^yith the Holy Ghoft)^ 
there were dwelling in Jerufalem, devout meij 
of every nation under heaven, Parthians, 
Medes, &c. Thus '' the fall of the Jews be^ 
** came the riches of the world, and the di- 
" minifliing pf them, t^ie riches of the Gen^ 
'' tiles t.'' 

And as we find, that this was both the ten- 
dency and efFed of the fucceffion of events we 
have taken nptice of, are we not alfo natural- 
ly led to conclude that it was one great de- 
fign of them ? For, how can we behold fuch 
a feries of events, and through fuch ^ fiicceft 
fion of ages, all converging, like the radtl of 
a circle, tp one common centre, and yet ima- 
gine them unconnected with one another, or 
foreign to the great defign they have cotifpi- 
. red to promote ? This \yQuld require a de- 
gree 



♦ See Dr Law's Confiderations on the Theory of Reiligiofi, 
and'Dr Tayldr's Scheme of Scripture-Divinity j to which \ 
p^n myfelf indebted for feveral of the hint^ in this fe£ti6n. 

f Rom. xL 12. 
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gree of credulity incomparably greater thaa- 
even Chriflians are accufed of. 

It is true, any of thefe events taken fepa* 
rately, will not authorife the conclufion we 
have drawn. But this, furely, is no reafon, 
why, accumulated, they fhould not. During 
the progreflion of this great defign towards, 
its accompliihment, it was not neceflary that 
the tendency of every part fhould be difcern- 
ed. It is enough, that it appears when (if 
J may ufe the expreflion) the drama isf con-* 
eluded. And I humbly imagine that, in the 
cafe under confideration, it is abundantly dif- 
cernible. 

An oeconomy fimilar to what obtains in ithq 
natural and intelledual, we may obferve in 
the moral, world. The ends of Providence 
are not to be precipitated in either. There 
are feveral ftages of progreflion in them all. 
Any other courfe would have been unfuited 
to the nature of man and of his prefent ftate; 
and, in place of arguing fuperior perfedion, 
would have been an evidence of the contrary. 

The fubjed we have been contemplating in 
this fedion, is equally grand, pleafanr, and 
Interefting. Let us paufe a little, and take a 
review of it. And may we not compare the 
feveral difpenfations of God's grace to mankind 
to a piece of exquifite painting, iketched out 
by the moft mafterly hand, the feveral parts 
of which were not, all at once, but gradually, 
filled up, — the perfedion of it requiring the 
greatefl length of tinie to finifh it, and to give 
|( \h^ colpuring, luftre, and expreflion, which 

was 
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was originally intended? The comparifon, 
fo far as it is carried, may be juft : But, it 
muft, at the fame time, be owned, that any 
idea it can convey of the gradual progrefs, 
and final perfedion, of the Divine adminiftra- 
tion in the glorious undertaking of man*s re- 
demption, is very defedlive. We fee enough 
to make us admire the greatnefs of the defign, 
and approve the propriety of the means ufed 
in the execution of it; but our faculties muft 
be greatly improved and enlarged, before we 
can comprehend the height and depth and 
breadth and length of that wifdom, goodnefs, 
and power, which run through the whole of 
this vaft, grand, and complicated fcheme. 
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PART III. 



That the Gospel is ^;&^ Last Dispensation^ 
GodV grace to Mankind^ in the way of Reli^ 
gioiis Difcovery^ 



WH A T I mean by this prppofition is,—** 
that the gofpel is the moft perfedl dif- 
penfation we have reafon to look for, and, 
therefore, the laft. This is a dodrine tnat re- 
quires no laboured difculfion. It admits of ai^ 
eafy and concife proof. All the difpenfations 
of religion to mankind (except what may be 
called, if the phrafe is allowed, the difpenfa- 
tion of natural religion) mull be the fubjeds 
of pure revelation. From thefe alone it is, 
that we can derive our knowledge of their 
nature, fucceifion, tendency, and refpedive 
completion* Taking therefore, for a mo- 
ment, the facred record as an authentic hi-, 
ilory of the Divine difpenfations to mankind, 
• we 
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we can be in no doubt where to fix both their 
beginning and conclufion. 

The firft difpenfation of God's grace to 
man, confidered as a finner, was the be- 
nign interpofition in his behalf, to fufpend 
the execution of the fentence of death, to 
which he had fubjeded himfelf, and — to en- 
courage his hopes of recovering that honour 
and happinefs from which he had fallen. For 
this purpofe, God promifes that the feed of 
the woman fliould bruife'^ the ferpent^s head. 
This firft promife, it muft be owned, was 
fomewhat dark and obfcure. In the circumr 
ftances in which it was given, it could not, 
with propriety, have been otherwife. It was, 
however, fufficient, even therij to animate bis 
fervice in the hopes of the Divine mercy^ 
And is fufficient, now that it has met with its 
fuUeft difplay, in the difcovery of the riches 
of the Divine grace through Jefus Chrift, to 
jaftify the manner in whi<;h it. was originally 
given* 

For, if it is allowed that our Jefus was the 
Mefllah foretold and expeded, there can re- 
main no doubt, that by him the grand plan, 
which had been for ages gradually opening 
up, was to be clofed. An attentive eye^ in 
tracing the gradual progrefs of this amazing 
fcheme, will be able to difcem a plain refped: 
to him in every part of it : And farther than 
him, h does not lead us.r-THete the curtain 
is dropt, and the fbene fhut up; 

Nay, left mankind might flatter thernfelvea 
with the hopes, that the grace of Qod, which. 
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in times pall, had made fuch abundant difco- 
veries, in almoft every age, would favour 
them with another, ftill more glorious than 
any of the former, we are exprefsly told, up- 
on the authority of an Apoftle, that, could wie 
fuppofe an Angel to come from heaven and 
preach another gofpel than this, we ought to 
rejed it. And the reafon is plain, becaule, 
this being intended to be the laft, we might 
be aflured that any other would be an impol^ 
ture. And indeed, if the nature of the Chri- 
ftian revelation is attentively confidered, it 
will evidently appear to be the laft difpenfa:- 
tion, becaufe it is impoffible to fay what is 
neceflary to the improvement of our nature in 
holinefs, or our preparation for happineis, 
that is not herein clearly difcovered to us. 

I know the facred records fpeak of a future 
period in the Chriftian church, truly glorious, 
that fhall continue, at leaft, a thoufand years* 
This is that period, which, from its duration, 
has been diftinguifhed by the name of, the Mil^ 
lenium. 

Concerning the dodrine that refpeds this 
ftate (and which, as it has been fince explained, 
was not known till the time of Papias, Bifhop 
of Hicropolis in Phrygia, who lived in the 
fecond century), there has been a great diver- 
iity of opinions. 

Some indulging their fancy, in the expli- 
cation of certain figurative expreflions, ia 
\diich this happy ftate of the church is defcri- 
bed, have maintained, that, — with thefe thou^ 
land years, was to commence the t;emporal 

reign 
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reign of the Mefliah upon earth 5 — that the 
higheft pleafures of every kind, corporeal as 
-well as fpiritual, were to be enjoyed during 
its continuance ; and — that, for this purpofe, 
the faints arid the martyrs, who had diftin- 
guifhed themfelves, by their zeal and fufler- 
ings for religion, while on earth, were to re-^ 
turn to it, and live again in it, while it lafted. 

Others again, difgufted with the grofs fenfe 
in which the paffage * concerning this happy 
period has been interpreted, have exprefled 
their hopes of it, with fome tiegree of foften* 
ing« While almoft all who have written con- 
cerning it, have differed as to the time of its 
commencement. Some have maintained, that 
it was not to take place till after the general 
judgment : Others, not till after the confla* 
gration: And fome, like Dr Whifton, that 
it ought to have commenced fome time agOi 

My defign does not lead me to enquire into^ 
or attempt a confutation of, thefe extravagant 
, opinions f . Let it fuftice for the purpofe, on 
account of which I have introduced the fub- 
jed, to obferve, that, from the paflage refer- 
red to above, there is reafon to expedl a pe* 
riod of this duration, in which the church of 
God will enjoy great profperity* In this pe* 
riod, our holy religion being allowed its full 
efficacy, and perhaps accompanied with the 
molt powerful and benign influences of the 
Divine Ipirit, fliall exalt it to as high a degree 

of 

* RcT. XX. t Sec Dr Whitby's Treatifc on the "iliiW^n^ 
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ofperfcdion, and confequently of happinefs, 
as the prefent ftate can admit. But, what 
though this fhould be allowed ? This is no 
difpenfation different from the prefent j but 
only the happy refult and confequence of a 
fincere faith in the dodlrines, and a fubmiC- 
fion to the precepts, of our holy religion :— 
A happy proof this, of what religion may, 
and will do, if not obftruded in its influ- 
ence : And confequently a proof, that ano- 
ther difpenfation is unneceflary, fince this 
needs no more than to be allowed to operate, 
according to its fpirit, to produce all the 
efFeds that could be wifhed for. And, if this 
is admitted, we furely have no reafon to look 
for another difpenfation of light and grace to 
fucceed the prefent. 



PART 
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PART IV. 



Contains fame general Corollaries, from tbi 
JubjtB of the preceding Treatife. 



HAVING finiflied the furvcy we pre* 
pofed to take of the nature and confti- 
tution of the Jewifh religion, he mull have! 
read it in a very curfory manner, who is not 
led by it into a train of ufeful refledions. 

This fubjeS, like an eminence in the midli 
of a wide and extenfive plain, from which 
one may defcry a bekutifnl landfcape, diver-* 
lified with grand and ftriking objeds, opens 
a field of contemplation, at once the nmoft 
pleafant, and the moft inftrudive. 

The reader will, I hope, indulge me a 

little longer, while I lay before him a few of 

the many hints,, which this work, in the 

courfe of it, has fuggefled to me; and then I 

2 ihall 
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ihall leave him to purfuc the lubjed in that 
trad, which fhall to him appear the moft pro-* 
per: And I ihall reckon my ftlf happy. If I 
have adv^iced any things that may ferve, ei^- 
ther to dired his inquiries, or render them, 
in the progrefs, agreeable* 



SECT. L 

That the preceding View of the D\/penfations of the JD/- 
vine Grace to Mankind^ exhibits^ to the devout an(i 
contemplative Mind, the ricbeji Fund of moral Enters 
ment and Improvement. 



THAT the confideration of the Divliie 
Providence, fo far as it refpe£U our im- 
portant interefl:s, both in this world and the 
next, may become at once the mean of ouf 
higheft rational entertainment and nioral im- 
provement, it will be neceflary that we ftudy 
to form juft conceptions of it ; and, in ordef 
to this, that we view it in a true lights With- 
out attending to the one, the other is not at- 
tainable :— ^The moft beautiful objed in na^- 
Cure, viewed through an improper medium, 
muft be feen to great difadvanta^e, atid, in 
£)me cafes, may appear ugly and deformed. 

In nothing, perhaps, has the juAnefs of this 
obfervation appeared more ftriklng to the at* 
tentive eye, than in the opinions which have 
been formed, and the decifions which have 
keen given, upon the plan of the Divine 

U adx^iniitraupn 
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adtniniflration towards mankind, efpecially 
in their redemption* 

Confidering the feveral parts feparately, 
feme have too haftily concluded, and too un- 
warily reprefented, them to be fo many diffe- 
rent dlfpenfations, unconnedd with, and in- 
dependent on, one another. And others, ta- 
king the advantage of this account of the mat- 
ter, have, with an impious pleafure, reprefents 
ed thi> tcheme of the Divine grace, as an ab- 
furd and bungling one : — rude and undigefted 
in its formation ; — that needed to be mended 
in the courfe of its progrefs, acording to the 
occurrence of incidental circumftances ; and— 
that required a feries of ages to bring it to 
that degree of perfedion which it has obtain- 
ed. And what can have a ftronger influence 
upon weak minds, than fuch a reprefentation 
of the matter ? Has it not a tendency to be- 
get unfavourable fentiments of the Divine 
wifdom, and confequently to deftroy all con- 
fidence in any of its fchemes ? And what elfe 
is this, but to lead to downright infidelity and 
irreligioa ? Such a mode either of conceiving 
or fpeaking of the Divine adminiftration, is, 
it muft be owned, very inaccurate. For, from 
the view we have given of the grand defign of 
.God in the redemption of mankind, I hope, it 
appears, that what are called fo many difpen^, 
fations, are, properly fpeaking, but fo many 
branches of one. It is true, each had a fepa- 
rate end, which might be called the one im- 
mediately in view. But then,j it muft, at the 
fame time, be owned, that all thefe were fuh- 
.... . 1. .. ordinate 
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ordinate to one noble purpofe, and llad this 
as their objeft. 

This is the view which the preceding in- 
quiry into the Divine adminiftjration, through 
the fuccefEve ages of the world, down to the 
Chriflian aera, naturally prefents to us. And 
one it is, which, the more we confider, the 
more, I am perfuaded, we will find it to be 
juft- 

No fooner had mankind finned^ than a hint 
of the Divine grace to be extended to them^ 
was immediately given. And to unfold, illu- 
ftrate, and diffufe the knowledge of this, and, 
by thefe means, promote their comfort and 
improvement, in the various ftages of its pro- 
grefs, feems to have been the defign of God^ 
in the diverfified manner of his condud* 
Every opening into the defign of God^ 
while it had this tendency, was fuited to that 
period of time at which it was made, and to 
the degrees of improvement in thofe whom ilj 
refpeded. For, it is eafy to fee from the 
above ftridures, that a quicker method of 
procedure, would have defeated the very end 
propofed by it. The fublime difcoveries made 
in later ages, had they been made much more 
early, would have met with the fame recep- 
tion, which the theological information given 
by one of Don Pizzaro's Priefls to the Incas 
of Peru had, — that is, ^hey would have been 
inftantly rejeded as abfurd, becaufe they 
would have been unintelligible. Let us then n 
confider what is commonly called the diffe- 
rent Difpenfations of God to mankind, only 
as fo mauy parts of one great whole,-^aIl hap- 
U a . Y^ 
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pily harmonizing, and leading, by infenfible, 
but fure, fteps, to the accomplifhment of a de- 
fign worthy of himfelf and of fuch a vaft ap- 
paratus. And what an exalted idea muft it 
give us of the wifdom, power, and goodnefs 
of its great Author ? 

How deep, penetrating, and unfearchable, 
inuft have been that wifclom, that could, at 
the diftance of thoufands of years, have pro- 
vided againft all the obftruftions that could 
be thrown in the way of the completion of 
his delign ?-^Nay, that could (6 overrule thefe 
feeming obftacles, as to make them become 
the real means of advancing it*. — ^Thus, that 
very diverfity, which fome, from an imperfed 
view or conception of the fubjed, make the 
grand objection againft the Divine wifHom, 
turns out, in the ifliie, to be a bright illuftration 
of it. — Every part of it appears to be perfeA- 
ly adapted, as was obferved before, to the 
nature of man and the ftate of the world* 

The power of God is no lefs confpicuous 
in the acomplifhment, than his wifdom was 
in the contrivance, of this amazing plan.— 
Various (as appears from the hiftory), and no 
lefs great than various, were the difficulties 
which occurred during the progrefs of it :— 
Difficulties arifing from the pallions, preju- 
dices, ignorance, and vices of mankind, — ^from 
the pride of Philofophy, falfely fo called,— the 
oppofition of power, and — the intrigues of 
ftate: fometimes, from the one> fometimeSi 

from 

* Sec the note 0.196.— The mftances there taken notice 
of, ferve equally for die illuftration of this remark, as <«f tlwit 
for which they were adduced. 
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from the other; and often, from them all 
combined : — Difficulties which, to the great- 
eft human power, muft have appeared infur- 
mountable, buf were eafily triumphed over 
by the Divine, and that in a: manner which 
clearly evinces the power to be deferving of 
this charader. For when, in the ordinary 
courfe of things, his defign might feem to be 
at a ftand, who does not know that he often 
interpofed, and, rather than permit this, fuf- 
pended, for a while, the very laws, by which 
he meant the world fhould, at other times, be 
governed ? 

But are the wifdom and power of God, 
the only perfections that are difplayed in the 
contrivance, progrefs, and execution of this 
glorious plan? — No. It was gopdnefs that fet 
both to work, and was the firft fpring of this 
wonderful movement. — It could be no other 
than goodnefs and benignity of nature that 
prompted to fuch a defign; for, an increafe of 
honour, intereft, or happinefs to God, there 
could not be. 

Neither is it in the firft formation of the 
defign only, that his goodnefs appears. It is 
diliinguiflied through all the fucceeding pe- 
riods of it. — For what but goodnefs, and that 
in a degree peculiar to himfelf, could have 
made God perfevere in carrying it on, not- 
withftanding all the oppofition given to him, 
even by thofe who were the objedts of it?— 
Such caufelefs difobedience,— rfuch fliameful 
ingratitude, — fuch infolent provocation, would 
have provoked any but a God, fuch as he is, 

V s to 
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to have given up the whole human race, and 
to have allowed them to remain in that mife- 
ry, which they thus, as it were, pulled down 
upon themfelves.-r— But his gogdnefs triumphs 
over all thefe, and does not defift from its 
defign, till it could be faid, It is finijhed. — 
What an amiable charader is here exhibited 
of the Deity? — A charader, which, while it 
commands reverence, mud infpire love, en- 
courage hope, and fweetly incline to a duti- 
ful homage and obedience: — ^a charadler of 
the Deity, which mufl determine the complex- 
ion of our religion, and make the fervices of 
it lil:)eral, pleafant, and improving. Hence, 
thrrefore, we ftiould be periiiadedto ftudy the 
TCioii enlarged and extenfive views of the plan 
of the Divine Grace, as we would either right- 
ly;-underfland the nature and defign of it, or 
confult our own comfort and improvement 
by it. 

I A full difcovery of it, in all its parts, and 
the manner, in which each becomes fiiblervi- 
ent to the great defign of it, modefty forbids 
us, at prefent, to afpire after. A dark cloud 
hangs upon a part of it.' Many things in 
it lie beyond the reach of the moft impro- 
ved human fagacity to comprehend. Angels 
themfelves, though their intelledlual powers 
are far greater than ours, are incapable of 
this. They mufl; be improved to a degree, 
far beyond what they are now pofl^efled of, 
before they can reach it. But this, though a 
good reafon for checking our pride of under- 
. fta^^diug, is no reafon for checking the exercife 

of 
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of it. — ^This, properly condu'ied, cannot fail 
to be the fource of the richeft pleaxure, as 
well as the mean of our hi^heft improvement. 



S E C T. 11. 

That the Jewi/b Religion is worthy of God for its 
Author^ and was perfeSily fuited to the Purpofes of 
its Injlitution^ — the Genius of the People^ — and toe 
Circumjlances of the Times^for which it was princi- 
pally intendeds 



npHE truth of the propofition contained in 
^ the title of this fedion, has, in fome 
meafurc, been already evinced, in the preced- 
ing part of this treatife. — A farther illuftra- 
tion of it, however, may not be improper, as 
it will not only afford an additional confirma- 
tion of it, but lead us to elucidate fome points 
of importance, connected with our primary 
defign, which did not fo naturally offer them- 
felves to our confideration under any of the 
former divifions of our fubjed. « 

There can be nothing more apt to lead 
into error upon any fubjed, than either a 
partial or prejudiced view of it. This will 
ever prove a great obftrudion to a fuccefsful 
invefligation of the truth. And it feldom 
fails to make thofe who indulge in it, betray 
their ignorancie, where they mean to diipiay 
their knowledge. Some very ftriking inftan- 
ces of this we have had in the opinions that 

U 4 h&ve 
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have beeij formed of the nature of the Mofaic 
Jhftitutron of religion^ 

Taking but a curfory and fuperficial view 
of it, fome, becaufe they could hot all at once 
difcern the reafons of it, have attempted, 
rather than acknowledge their ignorance, to 
account for It in a way, w^^ich, could it be 
fuppofed to be juft, would, inftead of honour- 
ing, throw the greateft difhonour on that glo- 
rious Being whom they admit to be the author 
of it. 

Thus, there have not been wanting who 
have roundly affirmed that it was an inftitu- 
tion merely arbitrary; or, at leaft, intended 
with fcarce any other view, than to difplay 
the power and authority of its Author, atid 
keep in fubjedion a rough, ftubbotn, and un- 
cultivated people, by the rigor with which 
he meant to treat them. 

This is an hypothefis fo evidently abfurd, 
that I fhould affront the underftanding of the 
ifeader, were I fo much as to attempt a cdnfu*- 
tation of it. The ungainly appearance under 
which it prefents the Deity, and the unfa- 
vourable fentiments of him which it is apt to 
beget in the mind, are enough to tnake it be 
tejeded, as foon as it is mentioned. 

That fcheme is little better which would 
J-cprefent this mode of religion, not fo much 
as the refult of choice in the JDeity, as of a 
force impofed upon him, for the reformatioa 
of his people, Ifrael. To thisi purpofe does 
Lord Bolingbroke feprefent the matter* Aftct 
tbjferving that the fiyft reformers of mankind. 
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having found them immerfed in fuperftftiwi 
and accuftomed to licentioufnefs, were obliged 
to make their profit of the former, in order 
to cure them of the latter, he adds— " God, 
*^ therefore, v^^^ls forced to indulge them in fe- 
*^ veralfuperftitious prejudices." — And again, 
^^ To draw them ofFthe more effedlually from 
" fome prejudices, he chofe to indulge them 
" in others, — to indulge error, and fuited his 
" inftitutions to the tafte of the age^. 

It is unneceflary to fpend much time in a 
reply to thefe fentiments of the Noble Lord, if 
they could be his fentiments.* They are far 
from being noble j and, before he publilhed 
them to the wotld, he ought to have confi- 
dered, that, while they were intended to 
throw a reproach upon the Deity, they really 
brought reproach upon himfclf for entertain- 
ing, or pretending to entertain, them. They 
contain an oblique compliment to. the Deity 
for his philanthropy or regard to mankind, 
but it is paid at the expence of a very grofs 
impCitation upon his regard to truth and vir- 
tue : — and I may add, an imputation upon his 
^wifdom and power alfo, as if he had been 
forced to yield to this necellity, for want of 
wifdom to devife a more proper fcheme for 
this purpofe, or power to carry it into execu- 
tion. 

Some, even of the zealous friends of reve*- 
lation, and among the reft, thie very learned 
Dr Spencer, have been of opinion, that the 

Jewifh 

* See his Philofqph. Works, Vol. I. Effay ii. p. 312, 313. 
f t9 edit, 
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Jcwifli Religion was, in moft points, .formed 
upon the plan of the Egyptian: — That God's 
defign in this new inflitution, was only to re- 
form what was amifs in the other; and,— even 
in the parts that were altered, to preferve as 
great a fimilarity as poilible, that fo he might 
more eafily draw Ifrael off from what was 
idolatrous in it, by making the difference be- 
twixt them as fmall as poflible. Whereas, fay 
they, had he attempted fach alterations, as 
might denominate it a religion formed upon 
quite a new plan, they would have been apt, 
all at once, to ftrike out againft ita 

I mull confefs that Dr Spencer, in particu- 
lar, has faid many things extremely plaufible, 
in fupport of his favourite opinion ; but I muft 
be allowed to fay, that they do not, after all, 
appear to me to be conclulive. He does, in 
a variety of inftances, trace a very ftriking 
refemblance betwixt the rites of the Egyptian 
and thofe of the Jewifti religion, and from 
thence he deduces this general conclufion,— 
That the firft had given rife to many of the 
latter. 

I will not take upon me to fay, that there' 
is no foundation, in any inftance, for . this 
conclufion. But I cannot help thinking, that 
he carries it too far. For the fimilarity 
which he obferves betwixt them, will, by no 
means, authorife him to infer, that the rites 
of the Jewifh, were taken from thofe of the 
Egyptian, religion. What if we fhould infer 
(would it not be as probable?) that the Egyp- 
tians have borrowed from the Mofaic infli- 
tution, and not the Ifraelites from the Egyp^ 

tian? 
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tian? — ^What makes this appear to be the 
truth, is — that it is highly probable that God 
would make a perfed difcrimination betwixt 
them, as his great defign in the feledion of 
Ifrael and the ereftion of them into a pecu- 
liar tfhurch for himfelf, was, that, by their 
means, he might gradually reftore the wor- 
(hip of the true God in the world, aadbanifh 
idolatry from it. That God (hould gratify 
their tafte for external pomp, fo far as it could 
be done with propriety, is no more than, in 
their circumftances, might be reafonably ex- 
peded, and feemed neceflary to the fuccefs of 
their feparation. But this is all that could 
be well expeded: — A plan of fymbolizing 
with it, would have been the way to ftrengh- 
en their attachment to the old religion, by 
making them imagine that the difference be- 
twixt them was very immaterial. Accord- 
ingly, it deferves to be remarked, that, in 
order to keep up their averfion to that idola- 
trous religion from which they were called, 
many rites and ceremonies were enjoined, the 
very reverfe of what obtained in it. This 
remark might be illuftrated from a view of 
the whole of their ritual, were it neceflary. 
But it is not. 

The refemblance betwixt the two religions, 
will, by no means (as has been hinted already) 
fupport the conclufipn in favour of the greater 
antiquity of the Egyptian rites, or the derl- 
*vation of the Jewiih rites from thefe. Could 
it be made appear, that the rites and ufages 
in the Egyptian religion, which are fo like to 
the Jewiihi did obtain long before them, I 
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confefs it would fay a great deal for this hy* 
piothefis. But, as it is certain that all our 
accounts of them are long pofterior to the 
writings of Mofes, the probability rather is, 
—that the Egyptians having, from their vici- 
nity to and intercourfe with the Jews, becpme 
acquainted with the leading features of their 
religion, had been pleafed with them, and, in 
fome inftances, copied them, though, from 
pride indifpofed to own this, they had blended 
them with fuperftitions of their own, that it 
might be more difficult to difcern wherein 
they were obliged to them. 

Upon the whole, after all that has been 
advanced by Dr Spencer upon this head, I 
am ftill apt to imagine, that, however it 
might have been one part of the Divine pur- 
pofe to guard Ifrael againft a corruption from 
the Egyptian idolatry, by the inftitutiou of 
the Mofaic oeconomy, this was not the prin- 
cipal d€ffign of it. It feems to have been 
equally liberal, and far more extenfive : Not 
only to train up Ifrael by fuch a difcipline, in 
the knowledge, worfliip, and fervice of the 
true God, but alfo to make the ftatutes he 
gave them, the means of diffiifing what de- 
ferved to be called religion among the heathen 
nations around. And of this Mofes gives a 
very ftrong hint, when he fays — " Behold, I 
have taught you ftatutes and judgments, 
even as the Lord my God commanded me, 
that ye fhould do fo in the land whither ye 
go to poflefs it. Keep therefore and dfi 
them 5 for this is your wifdom and youir 
" underftanding in the Ji^ht of the nations^ 

^^ which 
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^' which fliall hear all thefe ftatutes, and fay, 
" — Surely this great nation is a wife and nn^ 
" derllanding people* For, what nation is 
*' there fo great, who hath God fo nigh unto 
*' them, as the Lord oiir God is in all things 
*• that we call upon him for? and what na^ 
" tion is there fo great, that hath ftatutes and 
" judgments fo righteous, as all this law which 
" I fet before you this day*." 

Thofe who have fat down to criticife thi$ 
religion, have not only run into different fen* 
timents concerning the primary defign of its 
inftitution, but fome of them have even gone 
fo far as to arraign the tendency of it, and, in 
plain terms, to call it bad. This they have 
endeavoured to evince; fome, by an attack 
upon the nature of its ritual; others, by ani- 
madverfions upon the nature of its precepts. 

With refped to the firft, it has been repre-» 
fented as inconfiftent, not only with the na* 
ture of true religion, but alfo of man who is 
the fubjed of it : — Inconfiftent with the na- 
ture of the one, from the alleged tendency it 
has to turn off his attention from things im- 
portant and interefting, to things of an ac- 
knowledged indifferent nature: Inconfiftent 
with the other, from the tendency which it 
has, on account of its operofe fervices, to 
employ mankind in fuch manner as to make 
them incapable of attending to the other of-p 
fices of life. 

This objedion^ which has often been urged 

with 

♦ Dcttt. iv. 5, 6, 7, 
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"with great parade againft all inftituted re- 
ligion in general, has been, in a particular 
manner, pointed againft the Jewifli. But it 
is only a fuperficial view, that can lead to the 
opinion contained in it; a thorough examina- 
tion will immediately corred it. 

It is readily granted that any religious (er- 
vicc or worfhip, that is to be performed to, 
or accepted by, the Deity, muft be fpiritual. 
An opinion contrary to this, can only proceed 
from wrong notions of him. But this fenti- 
ment, if rightly underftood, does, by no 
means, forbid the ufe of external rites, but a 
vain dependence upon them, in place of that 
fincere and inward devotion that ought to 
animate the ufe of them. 

If we will allow God to be the only objed 
of religious homage, mull we not, at the fame 
time, allow him a right to prefcribe the man- 
ner of performing it, and, by confequence, a 
right to prefcribe certain rites, if he fhall fo 
pleafe? When 1 fpeak of any mode of fervice, 
as more acceptable to the Deity than another, 
I need fcarce obferve, that it cannot be on its 
own account. — No. Thefe can be the fenti- 
ments only of the ig;norant. The manner of 
worfhip is acceptable to God, in proportion 
to the devotion with which it is animated,-^ 
the tendency it has to promote the great ends 
of religion, and — its fuitablenefs to the nature 
and fituation of mankind. And who that 
confiders thefe things, but muft fee the great 
ufe of certain rites? 

In the nature of man, there is a ftrong bias 

to 
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to fomething fenftble in religion : and indeed, 
till the improvements made in the knowledge 
of it are become confiderable, this feems, in 
fome meafure, neceflary. The refinement of 
religion to a great degree of fpirituality, 
would have been highly improper, at fo early 
a period, and would have gone far to prevent 
the attainment of the end propofed by it. 

That God might reach the great purpofes 
of religion with his people, it was, in fome 
meafure, neceflary, that he fliould condefcend 
to their weaknefs, and, by the inftitution of 
certain rites, adapted to the fanfitive part of 
their nature, not only recal the truths of re- 
ligion to their remembrance, but give them a 
more powerful influence, by making a deeper 
impreflion, upon the heart. 

Befides, if we will confider that the Mofaic 
ritual was inftituted in a very early age,— ^if 
not before the knowledge of letters, — before 
the pradice of writing was much in ufe, we 
muft admit the propriety of it tben^ as almoft 
the only permanent and fafe manner of con- 
veying knowledge, from one generation to 
another. 

It ought to be remembered, that, at the 
fame time religious rites were ufed for the 
prefervation and communication of know- 
ledge, they were alfo intended to exprefs the 
devotion of thofe who joined in the ufe of 
them. 

In the public fervices of religion (and of 
thefe only we fpeak at prefent), a focial devo^ 
tion: ia required. Is it not, therefore, proper, 
- * that 
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that it fhould be conduced with a becomiug 
decorum and order? And yet, how could 
this be done without fome inftitu ted rites to 
be obferved by the worftiippers ? Were there 
none fuch, how would they run into a thou^- 
land wild irregularities, each making his own 
fancy the rule of his condud ? Nay, fo ap- 
parent is the propriety of fome inftituted 
rites, that no religion has ever been heard of 
that wanted them. Had not God made fuch 
an appointment, mankind would have done it 
themfelves. 

The Jewifh ritual Is not only juftifiable up- 
on the preceding confiderations, but alfb fifom 
a regard to the temper and circumftances of 
the people for whom it was principally defign- 
ed. They had, from their long refidence in 
Egypt and the fplendor of the Egyptian wor- 
ihip, contracted a tafte for pomp and parade 
in religion; — a tafte this, that was not, all at 
once, to be got the better of. And as, during 
their refidence in the wildernefs, it would, on 
many accounts, liave been improper to thwart 
them in it, what could be more proper than 
the courfe that was taken ? Did not the ap^ 
pointment of fuch a ritual, while it gratified 
their paflion for external fplendor, at the fame 
time guard them againft a growing paflioo 
for the Egyptian idolatry^ with which they 
had been already a little infeded, and were 
in danger of being ftill more corrupted ? In 
this point of view, it has often been obferved, 
that the nature of the Molaic ritual was not 
merely arbitrary, but had a Ipecial regard to 
. I the 
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the temper and circumftances of the people of 
Ifrael, and ^as of fuch a particular ftrudure, 
as to beget and keep up an averfion to the 
Egyptian idolatry, from which, among other 
valuable euds, it was intended to reform 
them. 

And now, after what has been faid in an- 
fwer to this part of the objedion, the reader 
may judge, what ground Lord Bolinbroke 
had for the impious fneer, with which he 
fpeaks of the Jewifh ritual, in the following 
terms :*— " In order to preferve the purity of 
*' his worlhip, heprefcribes to them a multi- 
*^ tude of rites and ceremonies^ founded in 
** the fuperftitions of Egypt, from which they 
" were to be weaned, or in fome analogy to 
" them. They were never weaned entirely 
" from all the fuperftitions : And the great 
** merit of the law of Mofes was teaching the 
" people to adore one God, much as the ido- 
** latrous nations adored feveraL This may 
" be QDllcd/anWJyinj Pagan rites and eeremo- 
" nies, in theological language : But is pro- 
** faning the pure worfliip of God, in the Ian* 
" guage of common fenfe/* ^ 

The objedions againft this inftitution of 
religion have not been confined to its ritual. 
They have been more bold, and levelled, as 
I obferved before, againft its dodrines and 
morals. To judge of the regard due to fuch 
a charge, it will beneceflary briefly to review 
the reprefentationthat has been givtn of this 

X religion. 
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teligion, and fee how its great and leading 
articles are affeded by it. 
^ The complexion of religion depends, in a 
great meafure, upon the charader of that Be- 
ing vrho is the Author of it. The one will 
always be of a piece with the other. If the 
fentinaents entertained of him are mijufl or 
erroneous, mean or grovelling, religion be- 
comes tainted m its very fource^ and, by con- 
fequence, all its parts, which, Ifke fo many 
ilreams, iflbe from it, mull be fo too. 

It deferves to be taken notice of, that, in 
this ceconomy of religion, the Deity hath ta- 
ken care to make all whom it concerned, ac- 
quainted with his true character, by the titles 
which he affUn^ed to himfelf, and which were 
admirably expreffive of it. Upon this article, 
one ihould imagine there was no great room 
for cavil or mifreprefentatron. But it has not 
efcaped the envenomed cenfure of a Lord Bo- 
lingbroke. Hear how he would make Mofes 
ipeak of the fupreme Being. According to 
his reprefentation, if we would believe his 
Lord(hip, — ^^ The fupreme Being condefcend- 
" ed to be the tutelary God of Abraham, 
*^ Ifaac, and Jacob; and, under this charader, 
** aded a part, which a fenfible heathen, not 
*^ tranfported with prefumptuous notions of 
*' hisi own importance, nor by the impudence 
^^ of enthufiafm, would have thought too 
" mean and too tow for any of his inferior 
^* gods or demons *.^ " He loves with a 

" llrange 

^ Philofcph- Works, Vol. V. p- 374. , • 
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ftrange predilediou and partiality fbr the 
Jews, who are not certainly the moll love- 
ly of his human creatures- But, towards 
*' mankind in general, his anger is often fii- 
*' rious, his hatred inveterate, his vengeance 
*' unrelenting*/* — '^ The other nations of 
** the earth were plunged in idolatry : he left 
them in it: he negled:ed them, and thought 
it enough to preferve the knowledge of 
^^ himfelf, and the purity of his worlhip, in 
HpF' Paleftine *f ." " Can any man now prefume 
r *^ to fay, that the Godof Mofes is an amiable 
I " Being? — He is unjufl, partial, and cruel, 
l^' and delights in blood, commands aflaffina- 
Hpl' tions, maflacres, and even e:s terminations 
** of people :f-*' 

Muft not one who is but tolerably well ac- 
tjuainted with the genius of this religion and 
the charader it gives of the Deity, ftand afto- 
niflied at the effrontery, as well as impiety, 
with which thefe bold affertions abound? 

It is true, God is pleafed to call htmfelf the 
God of Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacobj and the 
reafon for doing fo has already been taken 
notice of- But it is by no means true, 
that he is any where^ through the facred \vri» 
tings, reprefented as their tutelary God, in the 
reftriflcd fenfe in which his Lordftiip would 
have it underftood. 

It is equally unfair to reprefent him, from 
his kindnefa to the defcendants of thcfe illu- 

X 3 ftriouR 
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ilriotts Patriarchs, as influenced by a predi- 
ledion for them, but cruel and unjuft to the 
reft of mankind. Neither the one, nor the 
other, is the cafe, as 1 hope has been fhown 
to the fatisfadion of the candid reader. Nay, 
his conduft towards Ifrael, which is branded 
with the imputation of a narrow, partiality, 
did really proceed from a true and moft ex- 
tenfive philanthropy. And had his Lordfhip 
ftudicd to underftand his fubjed a little better, 
before he fat down to write upon it, he would 
not hjive expofed his ignorance or malevolence 
as he has done. 

The charge of injuftice and cruelty in the 
aflTaffinations and mafl^cres he is faid to have 
commanded, is fo vaguely laid, that we are 
left to conjedure what he means by it* If in 
this he alludes to the treatment of the feven 
nations in Canaan, there is not the leaft force 
in it, as has been (hown already, whether 
the commifEon with refped to it be under- 
ftood, in a reftrided, or in an unlimited, 
fenfe. Or if, in this bloody charge, he al- 
ludes to any other part of the Divine condud, 
he ihoiild have told us what it was, and I 
ihould not fear but it would be capable of 
a vindication, equally eafy and fatisfadory. 
Such a pidure as this of the God of Mo/es (as 
his Lordfhip is pleafed to call him by way of 
derifion) could be drawn only by a hand gui- 
ded by prejudice. Neither the features nor 
the colouring are juft. No wonder, therefore, 
that it Ihould not bear the leaft refemblance 
to the fair and divine OriginaL 

Let 
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Let any one but confider the cliaradler of 
the Deity, as delineated by the pencils of the 
facred writers, or as defcribed by himfelf, and 
how different, nay how diametrically oppolite, 
muft it be to the account which his Lordfhip 
has fliamefuly given us of it ? In place of 
confidering him in the light of an inferior or 
generated God^ or of one whofe government 
was circumfcribed by the bounds of a fmall 
.province or country^ are we not taught to 
Uook upon hini^ as eternal, felf-exiftent, and 
independent, — unbounded in his dominion, 
and fupreme overall? 

Before the Mofaic oeconomy took place^ 
I idolatry had gained a great footing in the 
world : And mojft nations had become fo in- 
toxicated with the theology that was then 
current, which flattered their pride and footh- 
led their pafllons, that they were become wor* 
[lliippcrs of the whole hoft of Heaven, One 
rgreat defign^ therefore, of this inftitlition> 
I though not the only one, was to give a check 
to this growing evil, and to call mankind 
Jback to the worfhip and fervice of the one 
true and living God. And this fo evidently 
Appears to be the uniform tendency of it, that 
^there are but few who would have the har- 
[dinefs to deny, or fo much as to difpute, It* 
[This, however, has been done by the Author 
lately el ted* 

Thus fays he,—'' If we confider his (God's) 
*' laws, as means of preferving monotheifm 
*' or the purity of worftiip, in oppofuion to 
polytheiiin and fupcrftition^ we fliall find 
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" that no ix^eans could be worfe proportioned 
*^ to this end*/' Here he feems to admit 
that one part of the primary defign of the 
Mofaic inftitutes, >vas to abolifh polytheifm 
and fiiperftition; but he makes a poor compli-. 
ment to the Author of this geconomy, when, 
however laudable his defignin it might be, he 
{6 flatly charges him with impropriety, in the 
choice of the meafures adopted for thefe pur- 
pofes. But we are, by this time, too well ac-? 
quainted with his Lordfliip, to take his ac- 
count of any thing relating to this religion, 
upon his ipfe dixit. Let us exan^ine the mat- 
ter a little, and we IhaJl find that the reproach 
intended to be thrown upon the Author of 
this inftitution for the appointment of fuch 
means, rebounds upon his Lordfliip, for not 
perceiving, or rather wilfully milreprefent-f 
ing, the propriety of them, For furely, if, 
in any thing, the intention of this ritual and 
the revelation that attended it, is apparent, it 
is in the difcouragement it gives to the belief 
or worfliip of a plurality of gods. The unity 
of God is not only aflerted, in the fl:rongeft 
manner, at the delivery of the lajv, which 
was accompanied with every circumftance of 
awful folemnity, that was beft calculated to 
fl:rike Jfrael, and infpire them with fentiments 
of reverence f : But, as God knew that the 
imprefllon made by this fcene would foon 
wear oflf from that generation, and that the 

account 

♦ Bolingb. Philofoph. Works, Vol. V. p. 375. 
t Exod, XX. 2, 3, Deut. vi. 3, 4. 
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account of it to fucceeding ones would have • 
but littk efFed: upon them, the whole ritual 
of their religion was fo framed, as was beft 
calculated to keep them ia mind of it. Thus, 
what elfe could be the tendency of but one Al- 
tar, — one Temple, and the conftant refidencc 
of the Schechinah there? Was not this, in 
every refped, fb different from the mode ob* 
ferved by the nations around them, as plainly 
intimates that the belief which influenced it^ 
was equally different ? The Pagan theology^ 
while it admitted a plurality and fubordina^ 
tion of gods, did, at the lame time, admit 
and authorife an intercommunity of worfhip, 
and encourage thofe of one country to adopt 
the gods of another into their apotheofis* 
But the Jewi(h religion gave no fuch licenfe. 
Nay, as often as the people of Ifraei attempt** 
cd any thing of this kind,' they never efcaped 
without feeling the fevere difpleafiire of 
their own God, who not only told them he 
would admit of no rival, but took up a vilible 
refidence among them, that his prefence 
might ferve as a conftant caveat againft a de- 
fection from him, to the gods of the nations 
around them. 

Let thefe things be confidered, and I dare 
appeal to the candid and impartial, if they 
had not a moft admirable tendency to under- 
mine the foundations of idolatry, and guard 
Ifraei againft a future infedion from it, by 
conveying to them this important inftrudion, 
«A-that the Lord their God was one Lord, and 
that, belides him, there was none that defer- 
X 4 ved 
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ved to be called God : And therefore, that 
all the gods of the nations, of whatever 
rank or order, were but falfe gods,— rthe fig- 
inents of a wild fancy and imagination. 

Not only does the Npble l^ord, whole 
charader of the Deity we are now confiderr 
ing, reprefent him as defcending below the 
dignity of a God, in the attention he paid to 
Abraham and his family, and as encouraging 
polytheifin, by the very means appointed foe 
^bolifhing it : He reprefents him alfb as one 
who delighted in (cenes of blood and cruelty* 

Such a reprefeptation as this is altogether 
unpardonable, not only becauje it is abK>lute^ 
ly falfe, but becaufe he muft have known it 
to be fo« How does it {land in dired oppor 
iition to the charader which God afllimed to 
himfelf,— T'V I'Ord, The Lord God, merciful^ i^c. 
Let us look back to the very occafipn upon 
which the God of Ifrael was pleafed to make 
himfelf known to them by this name, and does 
it not afford a ftriking proof of his title to it? 
It is trup, he gave them an awful proof of his 
juft difpleafure againft Ifrael, for their daring 
behaviour at the very fpot of that TVIount, 
where he had fo lately manifefted himfelf to 
them, in a manner equally exprellive of his^ 
gracious condefcenfion and tremjenduous mar 
jelly. And, in this, was there not the great- 
eft propriety? Any thing lefs, would not 
have been fufEcient to fecure his authority 
pver tliem# Such an early encroachment up* 
pn it, required a check of this nature. But, 
ff he did then apd afterwards chi^ftife this 
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people or his enemies, muft it not be allowed 
that it was never done but in vindication of 
his honour and the authority of his govern- 
ment, and always in a manner that fhowed 
that judgment is hlsjlran^e work^ and fuch as 
might beft promote the greater happinefs of 
his creation ? To charge his conduct with 
cruelty or injuftice, is to deny to the Gover- 
nor of the world, a privilege that muft be al- 
lowed to the governor of the moft petty ftate* 
It is to condemn the exercife of it in a cafe, 
in which, had he neglected it, he would have 
been blamed for weaknefs and culpable indul- 
gence. And the author of the prefent cen- 
iure, would have been among the loudeft in 
the cry againft him- 

Having thus offered feme curfory animad- 
verlions upon the vile infinuations, or rather 
the impious reproaches, thrown out againft 
the charader of the God of Ifrael, it is unne- 
ceflary to enter any further into a vindication 
of it* Let the different traits of it, as they 
have been itetched out, Part I. Chap, I. ^ r. 
be attentively confidered ' — Let the whole of 
hi^ condud, either to the people of Ifrael in 
particular or to the world in general, be care* 
fully viewed in the connexion and depend- 
ence of its feveral parts, and he muft re- 
nounce all pretenfions to difcernment, who 
is not charmed with the beauty, greatnefs, 
dignity, and excellence of his charader. 

It might be expefted that any fyftem of mo- 
rals, of which fuch a Being was laid to be the 
Author J would be every way worthy of him. 

And 
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And fuch indeed was that which he offered 
to the world. But, pure and fublime as the 
morals recommended by this religion are, they 
have been ftruck at, by the impoifoncd darts of 
this virulent adverfary* *^ THe law of the 
^ Jews (fays he) exacted from them all the 
*' duties neceffairy to maintain peace and good 
'* order among themfelves : And if this be a 
" mark of Divinity, the laws which Rappa- 
^^ rees and Bandjitti eftablifli in their focieties, 
*^ have the fame. But the firfl principles and 
** whole tenor of the Jewifh laws, took them 
'* out of all moral obligations to the reft of 
^^ mankind : And if Mofes did not order them 
^* to have no benevolence for any who were 
^^ not Jews, yet it is certain that their law, 
" their hiftory, and their prophefies, determi^ 
^^ ned them to think themfelves a chofen race, 
" diftind from the reft of mankind, in thqr 
^* order of God*s providence, and that they 
'* were far from owing to other men, what 
** other men owed to them and to one ano* 
then This produced a Itgal injuftice and 
cruelty in their whole condud : And there 
" is no part of their hiftory wherein we (hall 
'■ not find examples of both, authorifed by 
" their law, and prefled upon them by their 
" Priefts and their Prophets.'' * 

It is not denied that the Jews, elated with 
pride, or an imagined fuperiority to other na* 
tions, did often behave with a fupercilious 
haughtinefs toward? them. But can any 

thing 
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thing be more unfair than to charge this upon 
their law? It is not the neceflary confequence 
of any part of it. Nay, had they rightly 
tinderflood the fpirit of it, or the defign ia 
giving it, they could never have indalged in 
fuch condutS. 

It is true, their law did forbid a familiar 
intercourfe or correfpondence with Idolaters* 
But this it did, not from a principle of male^ 
volence or hatred, but to prevent their form* 
ing any connexions with them, that might 
occafion their fedudion from the worfhip of 
the true God. Nay, fo far is it from being 
true, that examples of injuftice atid cruelty 
are to be found in every page of their hiftory, 
authorifed by their law and it3 minifters, that 
not fo much as a finglc inilance of either can 
be produced, that will bear examination. Oa 
the contrary, nothing can be more exprefs 
and in point againft fuch calumny, than that 
part of their law which required that they 
fhould love their neighbour as thenfifelyes. 
And of fuch importance was this precept 
judged to be, that their Rabbins acknow- 
ledged a regard to it to be of mjich greater 
value in the Divine eftimation, than all their 
ritual obfervances. And our Saviour cdnr 
firms their judgment upon this point, by tell^ 
ing us,— that to love God with all the heart, 
and their neighbour as themfelves, was more 
than all whole bumt-ofFerings and facrifices*. 

Not fatisfied with fiich an attack upon the 

morals 
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morals of this religion, he audacioufly repre- 
fents the God of it, as glad to make the moft 
mercenary bargain with his votaries. To fe- 
cure their obedience and fervice, he fcruples 
not to tell us, that he made ufe of motives 
the moft mean and ignoble, and fome of them 
even criminal. Thus he even dares to repre- 
lent him, as becoming a party in their vices. 

This is a charge fo grofs and impious, that, 
one might imagine, no man in his fober fenfes 
would have ventured to make it. But what 
would not a Bolingbroke dare to do againft 
religion? Thus he writes. — " They (that is, 
the people of the Jews) are exhorted to 
keep the law, not for the fake of God, but 
for confiderationii of another kind, and 
wherein not only their* wants were to be 
fupplied, but all their appetites and pailions 
to be gratified. If they hearkened dili- 
gently to the voice of God, they were to be 
^^ fet on high, above all nations of the earth: 
*^ They were to be the bead and not the tail; 
" to be above only, and not beneath. — ^AIl 
" the people of the earth were to fear them; 
*^ all their enemies were to be fmittei^ before 
*^ their face ; and they who came out againft 
" them one way, were to flie before them fe- 
" veru Thefe were objeds of ambitioa 
" Their bafket and their ftore were to be 
** blefled: They were to grow rich: They 
*^ were to lend to many nations, and to bor-r 
^' row from none. Thefe were obje£t$ of 
*' avarice. They were to be blefled every 
'^ where, in the city and in the field, in the 
3 " frui; 
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" fruit of their bodies, in the fruit of the 
** ground, and in thefruitof their cattle, and 
" of their flocks of Iheep, Thefe were ob- 
" jefts of all their other appetites and paf- 
*' iions. God purchafed, as it were, the obe* 
'* dience of a people he had chofen long be- 
'* fore, by this mercenary bargain. It was 
'* ill kept upon their part, and the law with 
*' all thefe fandions was continually violated, 
*' fometimes rejeded, and had in no degree 
" of force fufficient to maintaia itfelf in ob- 
*' fervation and reverence*/* 

It is readily granted that the principles 
which influence any piece of condu<5t, muft 
be taken into the account in order ta form a 
juft eftimate of it* And could it be made 
appear, that thofe propofed by this religon 
were unworthy of the Deity, we fliould not 
hefitate a moment in rejecting it- 

In the account which his Lordfliip makes 
of the matter, the Deity is reprefented as 
willing to purchafe the obedience of this peo- 
ple at any rate ; and, rather than want it, to 
bribe them, not only by a connivance, but by 
an a<Sual indulgence granted, to their meaneft 
paflions. But can this reafoning, in the cafes 
alluded to, fupport the conclufion which he 
draws, and would have his readers admit? 
So far from it, that it ferves in fome things 
to expofe his ignorance of human nature and 
of the ages under confideration, and, through 
the whole of it, to betray the malignity of his 
heart- 
No 

* PhUofoph. Works, Vol. V. p, 359. 
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No doubt, the irore liberal and ingenuous 
the principle of conduct is, the more excels 
lent and praife-wortby it muft be allowed to 
be. To ferve Crod from a pure love to him 
and regard to virtue, would argue a very fub-' 
lime degree of it* But who, that confiders 
the ftate of the world at this early period, but 
inuft fee that fuch a pitch of virtue was 
fcarcely to be expeded? At that time, the no-^ 
tions which mankind had of the Deity were 
but very imperfed :-^and, therefore, to have 
urged religion merely from the liberal prin* 
ciples of its internal worth and excellence, 
iR^ould have had but little weight, confidering 
the manner in which the fervice of tlie gods 
around them was promoted. 

According to the fyftem of the Pagan the- 
ology^ they were made to expedl clement 
feafons, plentiful crops, and worldly prolpe- 
rity, froni the fuperintendance of the gods 
they worlhipped, over the elements and hea- 
venly luminaries. And therefore^ had not 
,God rewarded the fervice of Ifrael by fimilar 
bleflings, it would have been no eafy matter 
to have drawn them off from the worfbip of 
thofe falfe gods, or to have convinced them 
of his fuperiority over them. Neither in tb's 
was there any thing unworthy of the. Deity* 
It was no more than ading agreeably to the 
nature he had given man, and gratifying the 
paflions of ambition and inteteft, (not avarice) 
no farther than was perf(?dly conCflent with 
that fubordination in which they ought ever 
to be jkept to reafon : — Or, in other words, it 
2 was 
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was no more than flioT;^ing them, in mattef 
of fad and experience, that; godlinefs was 
profitable unto all things, and was the true-^ 
eft gain. And who that confider^ the carnal 
and grofs temper of thofe, to whom fuch 
promifes were addrefled, but, in place of find- 
ing fault, muft approve the wifdom of them? • 

It is in vain to urge as a defedt in this in* 
ftitution of religion, — that it knew nothing 
of the dodrines of the immortality of the* 
foul, or of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
nifliments, becaufe neither is urgdd as a £anc- 
tion of thofe laws which required their obe-^ 
dience. 

The ritual of this religion was peculiar to 
itfelf, and that which in a great meafure dif- 
tinguilhed it from every other. There was 
no neceffity, therefore, for ufing a dodrme, 
as a fandion to its laws, which wa» common 
to every other mode of religion. It was 
enough that it was the popular belief in all 
nations and ages of the world :— ^and fuch indeed 
It was, however fome philofophers may have 
reafoned themfelves into a doubt of it. It is 
no objedion againft this, — that the dodrine 
is no where mentioned exprefsly in the Mo- 
faic writings. Many things there are in them 
that indicate the belief of it. Has {not the 
hiftory of angels and their intercourfe with 
the world, — ^the tranflation of Enoch,— -the 
prohibition of necromancy, fuch an afped? 
But, above all, was not the commiifion given 
to Mofes, for delivering Ifrael from Egyptian 

bondage,. 
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bondage, a proof of this*, if there had nevci? 
any been given before? Does not God, in 
this, reprefent himfelf, as the God of Abra- 
ham, Ifaac and Jacob ? and, as they had long 
before this removed out. of this world, what 
lefs could this infer, than that they continued 
to exift in another, at prefent, invilible to 
fenfe? For certain it is, that God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living. This in- 
ference is fo very obvious, that - it could not 
efcape any; mucli lefs, we may believe, did it 
efcape Mofes. And yet Lord Bolingbroke 
has, without the leafl hefitation, taken upon 
him to affiire us — ^' That Mofes did not be- 
** lieve the immortality of the foul, nor the 
" rewards and puniihments of another life.j 
" though (as he adds) it is pojflible he might 
** have learned thefe dodrines from the 
" Egyptians, who taught them very early f*\ 
What a ftrange account is this which he 
makes of Mofes ! He allows him, when it an* 
iwers his purpofe, to have been abundantly 
(agacious J but, at other times, he, without the 
leaft bluih, makes him equally flupid. But 
we piay know his charader as well as he^ 
Let us judge of it from his own condud, in 
the circumflances in which he was placed^ 
From all the accounts we have of him in hi- 
ilory, he appears to have been a man of very 
diftinguiflied parts and abilities. And if tlm 
is but admitted, Lord Bolingbroke, diftin- 
guiflied as his were, would have found it dif- 
ficult 

* Exod. iii. 6. 
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ficult to account for his conduft upon any 
other fuppofition than that which his Lord- 
fhipdenies,— Mofes's belief of the immortality 
of the foul and a future ftate. For, had Mo- 
fes entertained theleaft doubt or fufpicion as 
to thefe?^ it is not to be imagined that he 
would have adted the part he did. None 
could have had higher or more flattering 
profpeds before him, than he had. The 
pieafures of the moft brilliant court in the 
^orldj — the favour of a mighty prince, and— 
the hope of all that could be derived from 
thence, were ftrong arguments to difluade him 
from taking any concern in Ifrael, efpecially 
as he muft have feen that he could take none 
without forfeiting all thefe profpeds. And 
yet no fooner did God intimate his intention 
of making him the deliverer of his people, 
from that bondage under which they groaned 
in Egypt, than, rcgardlefs of every danger to 
which, it could cxpofe him, he undertakes iti 
Now whence, pray, could he be prompted to 
venture upon fo many fcenes of danger, as 
the execution of this fchemc muft have pre- 
fented to him? It is in vain to fuppofehlmto 
have been animated in this arduous enter- 
prife, by the flattering prolped, which the 
cxpeded conqueft of a rich, plentiful, and 
delicious country prefented to him. This 
wili| by no means, account for fuch extraor- 
dinary condud* He muft have been quick- 
lighted enough to fee the many and great 
dangers that were infeparable from fuch an 
Y undertaking. 
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undertaking, and the uncertainty of fuccefs 
in it at laft. 

But, putting thefe entirely out of the quef- 
tion, let us fuppofe him certain of ^he poflet- 
fion of this pleafant country, the alleged ob- 
jed of his ambition ; muft it not be admitted, 
that, even in this cafe, he could hope for 
nothing fuperior, nor indeed equal, to what 
he renounced in Egypt ? And therefore, after 
figuring out every apology for his condu6l, 
that imagination itfelf can fuggeft, we muft, 
I apprehend, be obliged to refolve it into the 
refpeiS he had to the recompence of reward, 
in another world. Any other principle mull 
be inadequate to fuch a greatnefs of behavi- 
our. This is entirely equal to it. This ac- 
counts for it in a moft rational manner, and 
in perfed confiftence with that charader for 
wifdom, knowledge, prudence, and good fenfe, 
which he feems to have fupported through 
the reft of life. 

' But, to draw to a conclufion of this fedion, 
I hope I may now appeal to the candid read- 
er, if there be any juft ground for the objec- 
tions that have, with no fmall degree of viru- 
lence, been thrown out againft the fiibjed of 
it. Nay,^ I hope, I may, by this time, take 
upon me to fay, that this religion, run down 
as it has been by many, does carry the clear- 
eft evidence of wifdom and propriety in the 
inftitution of it; and — that it has the beft' 
tendency to infpire its votaries with reverence 
for the great Author and Objed of it, and 
powerfully to incline them to all the duties 

of 
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of the moil refpedful homage and liberal 
fervice to him. 



SECT XXL 

Tbat^ if we would rightly under/land the l^^w Tejla- 
ment, we mti/l accurately Jludy the Old. 



I 



T is the obfertation of a learned writer,--^ 
" That nothing can be more natural, no- 
" thing thought more divine, than that, in a 
" fyftem compofed of two dependent difpen- 
" fations, the ftudy of the former fhiould be 
" made neceflary to the comprehenfion of thfe 
^^ latter : And that the very uniformity of 
" ftyle and colouring fliould admonilh us of 
" the intimate connexion, which each has 
" with the other, to the end that we might 
** the better conceive the meaning and fathom 
" the defign of the Divine counfels in both*.'* 
And the reafons that fupport this obferva- 
tion, are both many and ftrong. 

In the Chriftian dilpenfation, that g;l-and 
fchenie has had its accompliihment, which 
had been gradually unfolding under the Md- 
faic : And therefore ought not thefe difpenfa- 
tions to be confidered as having the relation 
of parts to one another? If we attempt to 
explain them feparately> without any regard 

Y 2 to 

* See Dr Hurd's loth Sermon, at the Bldiop of Gloucefter's 
Le&itre* 
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to one another, we muft inevitably run into 
many errors. And from this fource, have 
BEiany of thofe errors proceeded, with which 
moft of our commentaries abound. By a 
proper attention to this obfervation, they 
might have beeii eafily prevented. 

But the connexion betwixt thefe parts of 
the Divine revelation, though a fufficient rea- 
fon to lludy them as thus related, is not the 
only one. There is another of very great 
weight. A great part of the Old Teftament 
was written in a very early period j the cu- 
iloms, ufages, and language of which, were 
pretty well underftood in the Apoftolic age, 
and therefore often brought into view in the 
writings of the New, without any explanation 
ofiered of them. But now it is otherwife. They 
need it very much. This ^is, in a pardcular 
manner, the cafe with every thing that re- 
garded the facrifice-fervice of the Jews, 
The pradice of facrifice, and the rites 
that attended it, had their origin in ages and 
countries, both of them remote from that in 
which we live ; and therefore it is no wonder; 
if, in many things, we ihould be at a lofs 
with refped to the meaning of either. He 
who would underftand it aright, ought to be 
well acquainted with the import of that em- 
blematical and fymbolical language, in whicb 
every thing conneded with this pradice^ was 
firft expreflcd. No doubt, when this iim{^ 
and, according to the genius of thofe times, 
energetic mode of exprelfion was adopted, a 
precife and determinate meaning was afEzed 
to every part of it; And, in proportion as 

the 
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the progrefs of improvement in language was 
flow, it would continue the longer in ufc. 

There was another thing that contributed 
to prolong the ufe of it ; and that is, — that the 
rites and ufages of this religion, which, at 
firft, were adopted from a kind of necelTity, — 
an accommodation to the low ftate of improve- 
ment in literary difcoveries, or of refinemenc 
in the feelings and manners of mankind, be- 
came, at lafl, fo wrought into it, that they 
made a part of its very conftitution. 

This circum fiance, be fides many others 
that might be taken notice of, fecured that 
attention to them, that was necelTary to make 
them underftood. But when, by the intro- 
du(5tion of a new fyftem of religion^ the old 
was abrogated, the meaning of a thoufand 
things in it, which before were well under- 
flood, became in a ihort time involved in ob- 
fcurity, from which we fhall find great diffi- 
culty in extricating it- 

In thofe parts of the Apoftolic writings 
which were immediately addrefled to the 
Jews, the Jewifli phrafeology does greatly 
abound; and therefore we mufl conclude that, 
at that time, it was fufficiently underftood- 
But who that applies to the ftudy of thefe wri- 
tings now, will not find it difficult to fatisfy 
himfelf, not to fay others, as to the true 
meaning of them, in many places ? While a 
mere novice in fuch exercifes, — a mere fmat- 
terer in the learning of thofe remote ages, 
dogmatifes in proportion to his ignorance, — 

Lboldy pronounces upon the meaning of every 
Y 3 part 
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part of the facred text, and — fometimes even 
proceeds fo far, as to anathimatife him as a 
heretic, who fhall dare to differ from him, or 
even fo much as to hefitate. What Chriflian 
church, or what particular period lince the 
commencement of the Ch'riflian sera, has not 
produced many fad inftances of this intole- 
rant fpirit ? Early did the expounders of the 
facred text, take up with fuch an interpreta- 
tion of it, as, in the mean time, fuited their 
own tafte and preconceived opinions, and fa- 
ved them from the trouble of a laborious 
fearch into the writings of antiquity, for the 
true meaning of it. And having, by fome 
lucky concurrence of circumftances, once ob- 
tained a charader for fandity and learning, 
their fentiments were greedily fwallowed by 
their admirers, and foon formed into fyftems. 
The names of their Authors ,-r^the pride of 
agreeing with them, and-^the fear of lofing 
reputation fhould they venture to differ, made 
thofe fyftems very quickly become venerable, 
nay be confidered as facred — as truth itfelf. 
And then it is eafy to fee what muft have been 
the confequence of fo much as an attempt to 
deviate from them. 

This proved an early bar to improvement 
in theological knowledge. But now,— -happy 
times in which we live ! a more liberal (pirit 
begins to prevail, and a freedom of inquiry ' 
is encouraged. This, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, may, in fome cafes, lead into wild 
conceits and extravagant flights of fancy. But 
^ven thefe, however ftrange it may fcem at 
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firft hearing) have not been without their ad- 
vantage. They have often ferved to flrike 
out a new light, which has led others of a 
more folid judgment into the moft ufeful dif- 
coveries; while, at the fame time, the flights 
complained of, have generally carried fuch 
evidence of their whim along with them, as 
was fufficient to prevent any danger that ^ 
might have otherwife flowed from them. 

But ftill, notwithftanding all the advances 
we have made in the cultivation of this fpirit 
of inquiry and improvement, much, very 
much, remains to be done. And, if I might 
venture to offer what occurs to me on this 
fubjecSt, I (hould fay, that, till ancient literature 
is more ftudied, our modern difcoveries in the- 
ology will be but few and trifling. And in 
particular, it appears to me indifpenfably nc- 
ceflary to beftow more attention, than is com- 
monly done, upon every thing related to the 
Jews. 

Befides the acquifitions that are to be made 
from an acquaintance with fuch of the Jewifli 
writings as have come down to us, there is 
another fource of inftrudion, very valuable, 
to which we have now more frequent and 
eafy accefs than before. What I mean is,— 
The accounts we have of the Eaftern coun- 
tries that border upon, and have always had 
a communication with, Judea. Thefe have 
hitherto remained pretty much fecluded from 
the reft of the world, and, by the little inter- 
courfe they have had with neighbouring na- 
tions, have retained, in a great meafure, the 
y4 ancient 
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anclehtcuftoms and ufages of their own. Of the 
advantage? arifing from an inquiry into the 
manners of fuch a people, and the veftiges of 
ancient learning to be found among them^ 
what ftriking inftances have we in MaundreV% 
and Shawns travels, through only a finall part 
of the Eaft ? Were the fcene pf the travels of 
learned men more diverfified,-— could any plao 
be concerted, by which the illuftration of the 
fcripture hiftory would be one of the great 
objedl§ kept in view through the whole ot 
them, what advantages might we not look 
for? Might we not, once more, exped a 
light from the Eaft, like the ftar that guided 
the Magi, to condud us into the knowlege of 
the religion of that infant Saviour to whom 
it led them ? Nay, in the anticipated profpcft 
of this fpreading light, I greatly rejoice, and 
. cannot but felicitate my country. 

•Tliis pleafing light, like the harbinger of 
the approaching fplendor for which we hope, 
already begins to dawn. Providence feems 
to be difpelling thofe thick Ihades, through 
which it would be difficult to penetrate, by 
the laudable attempt of Dr Kennicot, in coK 
Jating all the manufcript copies of the Old 
Teftament, that can be found in the origi* 
nal language; and by the equally laudable 
zeal, with which Chriftians of all denomina* 
tions, forgetting the little diftinftions of par- 
ty, have contributed to promote it. An exad 
-copy, with the various readings, is now pub* 
iiflied. And when it comes to be read with 
a critical, but unprejudiced, eye, valuable 

I difcoveries 
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difcoveries will, I am pcrfuaded, be madc> 
and a more perfed knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures will be acquired. Such an acquifition 
will greatly tend to illuftrate the nature of 
true religion, — to conquer the prejudices of 
its enemies, and*— confirm the attachment of 
its friends. 



SECT. IV. 

That aferious review ofthefuhjeSl of this inquiry ^ will 
fumi/b a proof of the Divine origin^ both of the Jew^ 
ijb religion and of the Cbrijlian. 



THAT the Mofaic inftitution of religion 
derives its origin from God, we are na» 
turally led to conclude, whether we confider 
the feveral parts of it feparately, or in their 
union with one another. 

The view we have taken of the nature and 
genius of this religion, and its happy accom- 
modation to the temper of the Jews, and the 
circumflances of that early period at which it. 
firft took place, cannot but lead us into fa- 
vourable fentiments of it. It might alfo, by 
an eafy train of reafoning, lead us into a firm 
belief of its Divine origin : becaufe, fhould 
this be refufed, it would be difficult to (ay 
upon what principles any one could have de- 
vifed fuch a fyftem, and have got fo large a 
body of people to fubitnit to the heavy yoke 
impofed by it, contrary to all the prejudices 

they 
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they entertained againft it. But the proof I 
mean, at prefent, to produce, is of another 
nature* It is from the fads which conftitute 
iome of the molt fliining parts of the hiftory 
of this people* 

If the authenticity of the record which con- 
veys their hiftory to us is admitted, we muft, 
by confequence, admit the Divine origin of 
the religion it contains; becaufe it will be 
found to reft upon a feries of fads, which can 
be accounted for in no other way. 

To pafs over many things which might be 
taken notice of, let our attention be reftrid:- 
ed, — to the manner in which the people of 
Ifrael were delivered out of Egypt,-— condud- 
ed through the wildernefs, — preferved amidft 
the dangers of it, and — at laft put in poflef- 
fion of the land promifed to their anceftors; 
and it will be evident to every one, that the 
acknowledgment of a Divine condud and di- 
redion through all thefe fcenes, muft. be the 
confequence of an admilfion of thefe fads. 

The adverfaries of revelation are fo fenfible 
'of this, that they, all at once, deny the au- 
thenticity of the hiftory that conveys the ac- 
count of thefe things to us, and labour with 
all their might to bring it into difcredit. Of 
them all, none have fpoke with lefs referve 
on this fubjed, than the author we have had 
occafion fo often to cite already. " The au- 
" thority of the Pentateuch, to fay nothing 
^* of the other books of the Old Teftaraent, 
*^ has been eftablifhed (fays he) entirely and 
*^ Jolely on affirmations the affirmation of the 

Jews; 
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" Jews: or, at beft, upon feelning and equi- 
" vocal proofs, fuch as Jofephus brings, againft 
" fuch evident marks of falfehood, as can be 
" objeded to no ot;her writings, except to 
" profefled romances, nor even always to 
^^ them^.'* " Incredible anecdotes are not 
" mentipned feldom and occafionally in them. 
** The whole hiftory is founded on fuch. It 
" confifts of little elfe; and if it were not a 
" hiftory of them, it would be a hiftory of 
" nothing. When I fit down to read this hi- 
" ftory, with the fame indifference that I 
" ftiould do any other, I am ready to think 
** myfelf tranfported into a fort of fairy-land, 
** where every thing is doiie by magic and 
" enchantment: — Where a fyftem of nature 
'' very different from ours prevails; and all I 
" meet with is repugnant to my experience 
" and to the cleareft and moft diftimft ideas 
^' I have. The hiftory of the Old Teftament 
" is founded in incredibility. Almoft !every 
" event contained in it is incredible in its 
^* caufes or confequences, and I muft accept 
" or rejed the whole f .^* 

My defign does not lead me to offer a par- 
ticular anfwer to what has been thrown out 
by his Lordfhip, with equal injuftice and fcur- 
rility. We. are no farther concerned with it, 
than as it feems intended., to afFedl the credi- 
bility of the hiftory* 

The Pentateuch, whTch was written by 
Mofes, muft be admitted to contain the plat- 
form 

• Bolingbr. PhUofoph. Works, Vol. V. p. 333. 
\ fhilofoph. Works, Vol. V. p. 343. 344. 
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form of the religion and government of the 
Jews y and therefore we fhall confine our in* 
quiry, at prefent, to the credibility of it. 

Our author, with a boldnefs and aflurance 
that could be juftifi6d only by demonilration 
itfelf, aflerts, that the; authority of the Penta- 
teuch refts entirely andfolely upon the affirmation 
/ of the Jews, Such an aflertion, one ihould 
think, would need to be fupported with a 
flrong proof, before he could exped it fhould 
be admitted. But it is pretty remarkable, 
there is not fo much as any offered. Had the 
credibility of the Mofaic hiflory refled folely, 
as he alleged, upon the affirmation of the 
Jews, I will not fay that this would have been 
fufficient of itfelf to have eflablifhed it be- 
yond all degree of fufpicion. Though even 
in that cafe, it would have deferved confider- 
able regard, if nothing could be brought to 
difcredit it. And the reafon is, — ^becaufe it 
is not eafy to conceive why they fhould have 
received it, unlefs they had evidence of a 
proper nature and degree laid before them, 
for the truth of it. 

It would be to no purpofe to allege, that na- 
tions have fondly admitted a hiflory, evi- 
dently blended with fable, when the tenden- 
cy of it was to flatter their pride, by afcribing 
to them a high antiquity, and a diftinguifhed 
rank among neighbouring flates. It is true, 
there have been fom^fe inflances ef this. But I* 
cannot recoiled an inflance, in which their 
pride has had fo much the afcendent over 
them, as to xnake them court the gratification 
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of it in fome cafesi at the expence of expo- 
iing them iu others, in which their national 
charader was ftill more concerned. And 
yet this was the cafe with the hiftory uuder 
confideration. 

But we are under no neceflity of refting 
the authority of the Pentateuch upon this 
foundation. 

Let us conlider It atttentlvely, and it will 
be found to carry internal evidences of truth, 
fufficient to procure it credit* If it be ad- 
mitted, that this hiftory was delivered to If- 
rael, in the lifetime of its author, is it to be 
imagined that, by fuch a publication, he 
would have appealed to thofe of that genera^ 
tion, who muft have been intimately acquaint- 
ed with many of the fa<Ss contained in it, if 
he had not been confcious that the account 
given of them, was fuch as could ftand the 
moft critical examination? Few, if any, there 
are, or have been, who would be fo hardy as 
this. This would have been fuch a riik of 
character, as no man could be fufpected of 
running, who had the leaft value for it, or any 
thing depending upon it. Neither gratitude 
for the favours he had done them, nor fear 
of his refentraent if they ventured to offend 
him, will account for the reception of this 
hiftory, upon any other fuppofition, than a 
convi^ion of the truth of it. The characSer 
and condud of this people, ihow that they 
had no fuch blind attachment to, or fuch 
timid refped for, him: — Nay that, upon many 
occaiions, they were not indiipofcd to difpute, 

and 
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and even attempt to throw ofF, his authority . 
over them. And might it not have been ex* 
peded, that, in fome of thofe furly moods, 
the impofture, if there had been any, would 
have been laid open? Or, if we Ihall fuppofe 
this hiftory not to have appeared till after 
his dieath, what fliould have hindered fome of 
the many thoufands who furvived him, and 
were capable of bringing a proof of the falfe- 
hood of it, from doing it ? 

It will be to equally little purpofc to al- , 
ledge, that the vitiation is of a much later 
date. The later it is placed, the more incre- 
dible it becomes. For certain it is, that, 
at no time, could this have been attempted, 
but it muft have been difcovered, and confe- 
quently eafily prevented. Many are the things 
which afford a fecurity againft an attempt of 
this kind. The religious reverence^ - which, 
it is well known, the Jews had for their law, 
— ^the appointment for depofiting a copy of 
it in the tabernacle, to be appealed to in all 
cafes, where any corruption was fo much as 
fufpeded,— the frequent perufal of it which 
was enjoined, — the commentaries. offered up- 
on it by the Levites, and — the little feuds 
that fometimes fubdfted among themfelves, 
made the leaft attempt of a vitiation danger- 
ous, and muft have difcovered it before it 
was capable of being carried into execu- 
tion. 

The writings of jMofes may, in a certain 
fenfe, be conlidered as an introdudion to all 
the other writings of the Old Teftamcnt. 

And 
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And do not the latter afford a ftrong corro- 
boration of the hiftory contained in the for- 
mer? In every page of them, do we not find 
their authenticity acknowledged, in the rcf- 
ped fhown by all ranks of people, to the rites 
and ceremonies of this religion, as laid down 
by Mofes? And whence could this come, but 
from an entire convi<Stion of their Divine ori- 
gin ?■!— A perfonal regard or attachment to 
Mofes, it Is allowed, might be fuppofed to 
work upon thofe of that generation among 
whom he lived. But furely there could be no 
room for fuch fuppofition, in the diflant pe* 
riods of their commonwealth, upon any other 
ground than this, — that the account tranfmit- 
ted to them of him was juft, and admitted to 
be fuch. All this may be confidered as a 
fpecies of internal evidence, fuch as arifes 
from the writings themfelves* 

It is true, it may be alleged, from the 
difcovery of a copy of the law in the temple, 
in the reign of Jofiah^ the attention which it 
drew, and the aftoniihment it excited; that it 
was a perfedl novelty to king, priefts, and 
people. And therefore, that, before this pe- 
riod, a vitiation might have been attempted 
and acomplirtied, without danger of difcovery. 

What has been juft now fuppofed, may, at 
iirft, appear fpecious and plaufiblc; but, upon 
examination, will be found to have lefs weight 
in it, than is imagined* 

Whether the copy of the law found by Hil- 
kiah was the autograph or original manufcript 
depofited by Mofes in the tabernacle and af* 

I terwards 
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terwards in the temple, or only an authentic 
copy of it : Whether the whole of the Penta- 
teuch, or only the book of Deuteronomy, the 
learned are not agreed. But whichever be 
fuppofed, it does not matter much. It is 
readily acknowledged, that^ at this period, 
the knowledge of religion had fallen very low; 
but it will, by no means, follow, from the 
furprife with which the High-Prieft and the 
king received the book of the law, that the 
Knowledge of it was entirely loft. Nay, from 
the charader that is given of Jofiah, that he 
did that which was ri^bt in the ftght of God, 
and the rites of religion ftill obferved by the 
Priefts and people, I humby think, there muft 
have remained a more than tolerable know« 
ledge of it. Without fuppofiilg this, it will 
be difficult to fay how Jofiah could have re^ 
gulated his condud, or the Priefts, the wor- 
fliip of God. We need but fuppofe, that the 
book of the law found by Hilkiah, was cither 
the original, or an authentic copy of that depofited 
in the tabernacle by Mofes; and this will account 
both for the furprife and joy exprefled upon 
this occafion. From the above mentioned 
circumftances, it is, I think, highly probable, 
that no material vitiation was made in the 
facred text. And what gives addi]tional 
weight to this conjecture is,— that we have 
no mention made -of fuch vitiation. Had there 
been any, it would have been branded with 
jiift infamy. But ftiould a vitiation be ad- 
mitted, may we not obferve, by the way, that 

the 
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the difcovery of this book of the law, wduld 
have enabled Jofiah to fet all to rights again. 
To what has been offered in fupport of the 
authority iand authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
let me add what muft be allowed to have con- 
fiderable weight in it,i-^that the great and 
leading fads in the Mofaic hiftory feem to 
hav^ been known to Pagan writers of the 
greateft antiquity^ and are hanjded down in 
their works, with fuch evident refemblance 
in their features, as muft difcover the orignal 
from which they were copied, notwithftand- 
ing all the artful difguife which theit pride 
has made them ufe to conceal it* This ana- 
logy betwixt fcripture-hiftory and heathen 
mythology, learned men have traced in a 
great variety of inftances ; fome refpefting 
the Creation) and others, the Flood, Noah, 
Abraham, Ifaac, Jofeph, Mofes, &c. *-— Or, if 
it fliould be alleged, that the Pagan writers of 
Greece and Rome knew little of the Jews fo 
early as, in their writings, they exhibit the 
ftriking refemblances alluded to, and there- 
fore could not have borrowed them from the 
Mofaic hiftory, this Will^ by no means, weak- 
en the argument from thence in favour of 
the Divine origin of the Jewifti religion. It 
will lead to the fame conclufton, though by 
an intermediate ftep. If thefe likenefles 
were not immediately derived from the 

Z writings 

"* See a prettv large colle£lion of thefe refemblances in, 
Stillingfleet^s Ongines Sacrae, Book iii. chap. 5. — Grotius de 
Veritate Relig. Chrift. lib. i. cap. 16. and lib. iii. cap. 16.-— 
Allix's Reflections, VoL L chap. 5. and'^ol. II. chap, a. 
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writings of Mofcs, they muft have been de- 
rived from the common fource of tradition. 
And does not the exaft correfpondence be- 
twixt this and the Jewiih Mftory, fpeak very 
ftrongly in its favour, becaufe it cannot be 
fufpefied, nor was it indeed poflible, to have 
proceeded from coUufion,. ThuSj, without 
having intended it*, their wwks ferve as. ex- 
cellent evidences for the truth of the Mofai-c 
hiftory, and confequeatly for the Divine orig^ 
of the Jewifhreligion J for, as I hinted already ^ 
it is in vain? to own the orae and deny the 
other. They muft ftand or fall together. 

Let any one who admits the fads contain- 
ed in this hiftory try, and he will find It dif- 
ficult to account for them^ in any other way 
than Mofes does. Is it to be imagined that 
Mofes, without any cimmi^on or afliftanee 
from God, had, if not art to pefTuade, power 
enough to obl%e, Pharoah, to let Ifrael go^ 
tiotwithftanding all the lofs he muft havq fuC- 
tained, for the want of their labour ? That^ 
by a wonderfulfkill he had acquired in magic, 
he was able,, when purfued by the Egyptian 
hoft, to fave h&nfelf and the people under his^ 
care, by making the Red Sea, that oppofed 
their progrefs, afford a dry paflage to the one^^ 
and a wet grave tathe other? — l^hat he could 
provide for fuch a numerous body, ha a bar- 
ren wildemefs, for no lefs than 40 years; and, 
at length, introduce them into, and fecure 
them in the pofleflion of, a country, full of 
people, ftrong and warlike ?-^That he fhould 
be able, by his fole'fkill, to contrive and di- 

g€^ 
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geft a plan of religion and a code of laws, fo 
different in their nature from every other ia 
the world, and yet fo rational in themfelves, 
and fo well adapted to tlic great defigns in 
Tiew for this people? — That, by his addrefs 
and authority, he fliould be able to make this 
numerous and refradory people, renounce a 
religion of which they wel'e fo pallionately 
fond, and embrace another^Jio Mrhich, in ma- 
ny refpecls at leall, they were almoft equally 
averfe ? — That not only bis Immediate fuc- 
ceilbr, but thofe who followed him, ftiould 
adopt the fame plan, and concur in carrying 
on tlie fame fraud upon Ifrael? That, all this 
time, there flxould not one ftart up amcmg 
them, who had either the ability, or the 
honeftyj to difcover it? Nay, that all Ifrael 
fhould, through the feverai periods of their 
commonwealth, continue to a<S in a manner 
that ihowed the ftrongeft convidion of the 
Divine origin of this religion, though, accord- 
ing to the fuppofition made, there was not 
the leaft rational foundation for fuch a belief? 
There are none fo credulous as td be capable 
of believing thefe things. 

It is true, it may be alleged that Mofes, by 
his education in Egypt^ had acquired fuch an 
acquaintance with fcience, as might procure 
him great fame among his countrymen the 
Ifraelites, and make them, in hopes of reco- 
vering their liberty, and, at laft, obtaining a 
fettlement in fome better country, follow his 
fortune through a wildernefs- But, what if 
L this ihould be allowed? Still new difficulties* 
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equally unfurmountable as the former, prefent 
themfelves to us. 

In the firft place, will it not be difficult, if 
at all poffible, upon this fuppofition, to ac- 
count for the coftdud of Mofes, cither in the 
firft fteps, or futtiYe pro^refs, of his fchenae ? 
By the ftep he took, what couM he propofc ta 
himfelf ? He muft, all at bnce, not only re- 
notiticfe the flatte^iig profpeds which prefent- 
ed themfelves to him in Egypt, but expofe 
himfelf to the refentmfent of its highly pro- 
voked Gy^eTcigtt> atid all he could hope fory 
was no mftre than the fmall honour of being 
at the head of a body of flaves,-— the greateft 
difficulty in governing theth, and-^— the dan- 
ger of periming, at laft, with them, in an 
howling wildernefs. Were not thejTe, and 
many fuch, the diffictrlties that feemed to em- 
barrafs a fcheme of this kind? And were they 
not t6o ohvious* to efcape the difcemnient of 
Mofes ? A fcheme, even as wild and romantic 
as this, niight hatve been adopted by one who 
had nothing to lofe, and might have ibmc 
hopes, however faint, diftant, and uncertain, 
of gaining by it. But the fituation.of Mofes 
was, in every refpeil:, fo different from this, 
that h could not admit his fb much as think-^ 
ing of fufch an adventure^ upon any other 
ground than that which he Kimfelf afligns for 
it. Thus, his condud, viewed in every poffi- 
ble light, jufiifies the integrity of hrs inten- 
tions and the wifdom of his plan, and kads 
ns to infer, that the authority by which he, 
all along, a<^ed, was dire<£tly from God> and 

that> 
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that, by confequencc, fo was the religion 
which he taught the Ifraelites. 

Another condufion to which we are led 
from the preceding inquiry into the confti- 
tution of the church of Ifrael, is — that the 
religion of Jefus is derived from the fame 
fource. The divinity of the latter, becomes 
the juft confequence af a proof of the divini- 
ty of the former. The man»er of evincing 
this, is not at all difficult. They have a 
clofe connexion. It can fcarce efcape the 
notice of any. And perhaps it is becaufe the ar- 
gument from the divinity of the one, to that of 
the other, 4s fo obvious, that fome, with more 
malevolence than art, have denied it to the 
firft. A variety of reafons, that may be eafily 
figured out, might make them unwilling to 
attack Chriftianity dire61:ly. They take the 
other equally fuccefsful, but lefs honeft, me- 
thod of fubverting it. They know that, if 
they can bring the evidence for the one into 
fufpicioB, they, of courfe, leflen the regard 
that is due 'to the other. 
• The train of reafoning that leads us to in- 
fer the Divine origin of the Chriftian religion, 
is neither obfcure nor operofe. We find the 
Author of it and his firft minifters, when 
pleading Its caufe anaong the Jews, frequently 
referring to the proJ)hecies of the Old Tefta- 
ment, in proof of the religion contained in 
the New. And indeed this argument, pro- 
perly, purfued; muft be admitted to carry evi- 
dence with it, next to ir4?efiiliblej becaufe 
the completion of the one, in the principal 
Z 3 charaders 
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pharafters and events of the other, muft, for 
ever, remain unaccountable upon any other 
fuppofition, than that he who forefaw and 
predided the one, did alfo direct the other, 
and fo may be confidered as the author of 
^oth. 

I know that the argument derived from the 
completion of prophecy has (ftrong as it is 
in itielf) been objeded to by many. 

JDifpofed to cavil at all hazards, there have 
not been wanting fome who laugh at prophe- 
cy, and reprefent it as a thing ahqgether abr 
(urd:— rSome, who, admitting what is called 
|>y this name, deny the cqufequei^ce drawn 
from it, and hold it to be no more than a 
ihrewd conjedure, founded upon an extenfive 
kn6wledge, long experience, and a feries of 
probabilities : And others, feeing that nei- 
ther of thefe opinions are tenible, cut the 
knot which they cannot loofp, and bpldly 
deny that there e^wer '^yere any fuch prophe- 
cies as thofe referred to, till of late,, and that 
they were fkbricated to correfpond with thq 
jevents of which they fpeafe:. 

From this account of the manner, in which 
the oppofition to the argument in fj^vour of 
Chriftianity, from prophecy, has been carried 
on, one muft fee a formed defign to refiil it 
as long as ppffible. Driven from one en- 
trenchment, thofe who carry on the oppofi^ 
tion retjre into another, and from that into 
a third, and all along behave like an adver? 
i^f^^y who fights, not with t}ie hopes of fuccefs, 

' but 
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but for the vain honour of not yielding till 
he can hold out no longer. 

The objedions againft prophecy juft now 
mentioned, could any one of them be proper- 
ly fupported, would indeed be decifive upon 
the point. They are urged with uncommon 
afliirance. It may aot be improper to exa- 
mine them a iittle, Aad I hope that, in the 
ifTue, we fhall find, that notwithftanding all 
the boafted force afcribed by fome to them, 
they are poflefled of very little. 

Some, as I have obferved already, make 
ihort work of the controverfy concerning pro- 
phecy, by alleging that thre very beUef of it 
is abfurd, becaufe, fay they, it is a thing in 
itfelf impoffible* In their attempt to evince 
this^ they difcover fome art; but it is fiich art 
as betrays a confcioufifjefs of weaJcne^. They 
employ all their invention and rhetoric in ex- 
pofittg the ridiculous nature of Pagan infpira- 
tion ; and tlicn, by traasferring the idea of it 
to what is pleaded for among the Jews, they 
hope to make it be confidered in the fa?me dis- 
advantageous light. This is the unfair man- 
ner in which Lord Bolingbroke has gone to 
work^ " The caufes of infplration (fays he) 
" were principally thefe, — an intoxicating 
** wind or vapour that blew into the infpired 
*' perfons, or the afibion of demons or genii, 
^* on their bodies, or in them."*^' And in the 
very next page, he adds, " Now nothing 
" could refemble more a heathen, than a 
" Jewifh vaticination. Egypt and the Eaft 
^^ were the great fchools of fiich philofophy 
Z A « and 
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^' jand theology. They abounded with feers 
" of vifions, and dreamers of dreams, with 
" prophets and diviners, with wizzard? and 
** cunning men, with theurgic as well as na- 
" tural magic, and all the occult fciences *. •' 
And again he fays,-T-T" That an hiftory of inr 
" fpiration, like one of divination, would be 
'^ a colledion of fuch extravagancies and ab- 
■ • furdities, as might be fufficient to make our 
" fpecies forfeit the charader of reafpnable 
*' creatures, if it did not {how, at the famq 
• * time, that by a free ufe of their reafon, 
*^ men have deteded, one after another, moft 
•^ of the fallacies, the groflefl: at leaft, that 
" had been in>pofed on them by Heathens^ 
" Jews, or CJiriftians, for ^ven of thefe it 
>* cannot be denied +•" 

To this i^ might be fufficient to reply, that 
fach a mode of infpiration was neyer fo much 
as alleged to have obtained among thp Jews* 
It is well known, that. there were three ways, 
io whicl^, the Jews iay, the knowledge pf fu- 
ture events was communicated to them* The 
firfi was the refppnfe from the oracle ojf Urim 
and Thununimi and this, they allege, wa§ 
thp con^mon modp, during the fubfiftence of 
the tabernacle and firft temple. When this 
was withdrawn, it was communicated either 
by vifion, that is, a fenfible reprefentation 
before their eyes while awake r-^— Or, by 
dreams, that is, an impf^ffion made upon 



1^ Philofoph. Works, Vol. I. p, 145, 146^ 
,-|: JTiilofoph. Works^ Vol. I. p. 152. 
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their imagination when afleep. The third 
method was by what they called the Batb-kol^ 
that is, by a voice fpealang to them in fome 
audible and articulate manner. They called 
it by this name, which fignifies, the daughter 
of a voicij either to fignify its inferiority tq 
the oracle of Urim and Thummim, which 
they confidered as . inamoliately from God : 
or becaufe, according to fome of their Rab- 
bins, it was commonly attended with thun- 
der, which they confidered as the voice of 
God, and was never heard till the peal was 
over. 

After the mention of thefe feveral modes 
of prophecy among the Jews, the reader can- 
not omit remarking the injuftice done to the 
Jewifli manner of infpiration, by reprefenting 
it as fimilar to that which obtained among 
the Heathens, when no two things could be 
well more different. 

Concerning the firfl: of the Jewifli methods 
of information, or rather, pf prophecy, I 
h^e fpoken already. And as to the laft, 
it feems to have been the invention of fome 
of th'feir Rabbins in a late period, perhaps 
to fave the honour of their nation, which 
they confidered as fuffering by the want of 
the prophetic fpirit,. to which they had been 
accuftomed in former periods. And what 
makes this the more probable is,— that we 
not only have no mention of fuch method of 
prophecy in the hiflory of this people, but 
^Ifo that we feldom hear of its being applied^ 
except to the purpofes of fuperftition, as the 
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fortes virgiUame 'were among the heathens ** 
The other method is that which we are prin- 
cipally concerned with. 

It will be aeedlefe to obferve to the reader, 
than an explanation of the manner of the Di- 
vine afflatus, impulfe, or call it what you 
will, upon the mind, cannot fo much its be 
looked for. It cai^ only be fully underfteod^ 
by being felt. It will be e»ough to our pre- 
ient purpofe, if it can be fliown that fuch a 
communication betwixt the Divine Spirit and 
ours, as is fiappofcd, is not impofliblej and 
that there were many wife reafons, for which 
it might have been expeded. 

Tiiofe who objed to prophecy, will not take 
upon them to deny the Divine prefcience of 
future events. The only difficulty is to ac- 
count for the communication of this know- 
ledge to mankind, by the inftrumentality of 
fome employed for this purpofe. 

It is readiy acknowledged, that we are not 
(b w€ll acquainted with the nature ^nd power 
of created fpirits, a^ to be able to fay what is 
within, or what beyond, their reach. Much 
Icfs can we take upon us to determine with 
refped to the Divine. And therefore, though 
we dare not attempt an explanation of the 
manner of the operation of the Divine Spirit 
upon the human mind, it would be too for- 
ward to deny the poilibility of it. For, are 
there not a thoufand things, which every day 
occur to us in the natural world, the truth of 

which 

.« Dr Prideaux's Conncftion, &-C. Vol. II.. p. 3x8^ 
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which we are fatisfied of though the man- 
ner of exiftence remains a fecret to us? Nay, 
upon the principles of reafon itfelf, may not 
the poffibility of it be eafily vindicated ? To 
deny this, would be to fuppofe that Godj ha- 
ving once made man, had referved to himfelf 
no other poffible method of communicating 
knowledge to him, but by the help of his ex- 
ternal fenfes, and the exercife of his rational 
faculties. But what is there in the conflitu- 
tion of our nature, that can, upon the prin-^ 
ciples of reafon, fupport jfuch a conclufion ? 
Nay, is not the reverfe what we would be rai- 
ther led; to infer ? Confidering the human 
frame as the work of God, is it to be imagi^ 
ned that he Ihould have fo made it, as to 
place it beyond the reach of his own agency? 
We evidently fee the material part of it, not 
only fubjeded to thofe temporary laws by 
which his Providence is conduced, but, ia 
ibme cafes, to the lefs common and extraor- 
dinary interpofitions of it. And what reafon 
can be affigned, why the fpiritual part of our 
compofition may not be under a mode of go- 
vernment, fomething iimilar and analogous 
to this, and equally fuited to its nature ? 
From the notions we are taught to form of 
pure fpirits, we muft admit, that, by their 
natures, they are made capable of intercourfe 
with each other. And why ihould it be 
thought impoilible that they might, either 
by the intervention of our bodily fenfes, or 
lyithput them, xnake impreilions upon the hu.^ 

mai:^ 
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man mind, and communiGate to it the know- 
ledge of things and events, of which it was 
otherwife incapable ? As it is by the means 
of our fenfes that our firft ideas are received^ 
we too haftily conclude that the intervention 
of thefe is neceflary for the communication 
of knowledge to the human mind. And be- 
caufe any other method is not fo familiar to 
us as this, we are apt to deny the poflibility of 
it J not confidering, that the manner in which 
one fpirit may a<^ upon another, is not more 
unintelligible to u«, than the manner in 
which body afts upon fpirit. Nay, if we naay 
reafon from analogy, fliould we not imagine 
that the operation of fubflances of an homo- 
geneous nature upon one another, would be 
much mare eafy, than that of tnofe which 
are heterogeneous ? 

It will be to no purpofe to objed againft 
the admiffion of this doftrine, that it would 
give encouragement to the wildeft enthufiafm. 
No doubt fome have miftaken emotions, which 
were no more than the eiFeds of mere mecha- 
nifin and a bodily frame, for the motions and 
influences of the Divine Spirit. But it will by 
no means thence follow, that there can be no 
charaderiftic by which the one may be di- 
ftinguifhed from the other, — the motions of 
the Divine Spirit, from the delufions of enthu- 
fiafm, or the extravagancies of an overheated 
imagination. On T:he contrary, if the thing 
is admitted as pofliblc, we furely cannot 
doubt but God might, nay we have reafon to 

bejieve 
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believe that he certainly would, give fuch evi- 
dence of the genuinenefs of the communication 
made, as would leave no room to fufpedi 
whence it came. Nay, may we not advance 
a ftep farther and fay, that fuch communica- 
tions are not only poflible, but alfo that it it 
highly probable that fuch have been made^ 
as there are many wife and good ends, that^ 
in the adminiftration of his moral govern- 
ment, might be anfwered by them? And 
therefore may we not, in conclufion of what 
has been advanced on this part of the fubjeft, 
take upon us to affirm, that nothing can be 
more unfair, than to allege, as Lord Boling- 
broke doesj — " That an hiftory of^«infpiration> 
" like one of divination, would be a collec- 
^* tion of fuch extravagancies and abfurdities/^ 
&c. ? 

When driven ftom one poft, the adverfarles 
df revelation are glad to fly to another, rather 
than give up the caufe; and are not afhamed 
to fay, that, if fuch a thing as prophecy muft 
be admitted, it is no more than a flirewd 
conjedure with refped to future events> 
founded on a fetiouS of probabilities'. 

In fupport of this opinion, is adduced the 
ftoted ftory of Romulus and the twelve ynU 
tures, and the commentary put upon it, in 
the time of Varro, by Vetius Valens the au-^ 
gur, by which he would afcertain the conti- 
nuance of the city and the ftate (the founda- 
tions of which Romulus had laid) to 1200 
years. This, fay they, is an inftance of a 

ptophetic 
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prophetic fpirit, without the neceflity of ad- 
mitting a divine infpiration*. 

Another inftance, thrown out with an air 
of ridicule againft the argument in favour of 
Chriftianity from the completion of prophecy, 
Jfe the famous prophecy (as it is called) of 
Seneca t, concerning the difcovery of the 
New, or American, World, upwards of 1400 
years before it took place. 

If thefe are admitted, it might be inquired, 

by what diftinftive characters we can know 

4 that 

* The (lory, as quoted by Cicero, is as follows^ 
Certabant uitoki Romam, Remamne vocarent. 
Qmnis cura Tiris^uter eflet induperator-^ 

Cedunt ter quatnor de casio coipora fanfla 
Avium, praepetibus fefe, pulchrifque locis danc. 
Confpicit inde ilbi data Romulus efTe priora 
Aufpicio regni ftabilita fcamma, folumque« 

Cic. de Divin. lib- u cap« 4S4 
One would think that nothing could be more obicure or 
general than fuch a predidion, if it defetves the name. But 
let us fee how it is explained by Vetius Valens* — ^Quot faecula 
urbi Romas debeantur, dicere mecum non eft. Sed qood 
apud Varronem legerim, non tacebo, qui libro Antiquxtatum 
duodevicefimo ait, — fuifle Vetium Rom2e, in augurio noil 
ignobilem, ingenio magno, cuivis dodo in defceptando parem i 
Eum fe audifle dicentem, — fi ita eflct ut traderent hiitorici^ 
de Romuli urbis condendae auguriis, & duodecim truhvtibusy 
quoniam CXX. Annos incolumis pneteriifiet populus Roma- 
nus, ad tnille & ducetitos pervefituruni. . 

CfiNsoRiNusdcDieNatal. c^xvK.p. 47. 
I — __—- ^Vchient annis 

Secula feris, quibus Oceanus 

Vincula rerum lazet, & ingens 

Pateat tcllus, Tiphyfque novos 

Detegat orbes> Nee ut terris 

Ultima Thule. SfcN. 
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that the Prophets in the Jewifli ftate fpake 
by the Spirit of GocL 

It is readily granted, that, in a long fuccet 
lion or revdtution of ages, there may happen 
fuch a coincidence of circumftances, as may 
fhow a wonderful likenefs, betwixt the wild- 
eft random conjecture and certain events. But, 
could any thing be more unphilofopbical, than, 
upon fuch fimilarity, to found a relation be- 
twixt thefe things, or to fuppofe that the one 
had a view to the other '^. Take, a piece of 
marble from the block, and, either in a la- 
teral or horizontal fedion of it, you will per- 
ceive^ when it has received a polifh, fuch a 
beautiful aflemblage of figures, that it would 
feem to be the reprefentatlon of fome grand 
fcene in miniature : — ^Such exadl relemblances 
of trees, flowers, &c. that, with fome, it has 
pafTed for a mere petrifadion of them* Nay, 
whdt can be more beautiful and pidurefque 
than the fcenery upon our chamber- windows 
in the morning, after a frofty night? Will 
any one, from thence, take upon him to fay, 
that a delineation, fuch as his inventive fancy 
has made out, was intended in ekher of thele 
cafes ? Would he not rather ccmfider thefe as 
altogether fortuitous, or, if you will, as the 
effeds of thofe bold ftrokes of nature, which 
are altogether inexplicable to us ? 

U|X)n a foundation, fimllaf to thefe in feme 
refpeds, are raifed thofe fhrewd conjedures, 

which 

* It may be worth the reader's pains to confult Dr Kurd's 
Sermons, Vol. I. at the Bifhop of Gloucefter's leilure, on thb 
fiibjea. 
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which fome form to themfelves, and with 
which they amufe the credulous part of man- 
kind, with refped to future eyents. After- 
ages, ftill as credulous as the former^ are fond 
enough to dignify them with the name of 
prpphecies, from an imagined refemblance 
betwixt them and certain perfons, events. Or 
things, to which they mak€ them look for- 
ward. But who may not fee that fuch appli- 
cation would be entirely fanciful ? And the 
reafon is plain, Becaufe there is no ftandard 
to which to appeal in the interpretation, each 
is left to give that which to him appears beft, 
without being able to prove, either to himfelf 
or another, that he is right. But this is not 
at all the cafe, with refped to the prophecies 
of the Old Teftament. 

In fome ^-efpedts, a certain degree of ob- 
fcurity may, for wife reafons (as has been 
obferved already) have hung u|^on them. But, 
with refped to moft, if not all, of them, 
the general defign is abundantly evident. — 
One thing is remarkable of them, and that 
is,— That they are not to be confidered as 
unconneded, but all of them as fo many links 
which form a great chain, and unite in for- 
warding one grand fcheme or defign; and — 
that the correfpondence betwixt the prophe- 
cy and the events to which it has a relation, 
is fuch as can fcarce apply to any other. Let 
thefe things be but duly confidereci, and muft 
they not be credulous to the higheft degree, 
who can believe all thefe coincidences to be 

no 
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no more than the efFedl of chanee, or the 
creatures of fancy and imagination? 

There remains only one refource more fot 
infidelity upon this point* Being forced to 
own the polfibility of prophecy, and that 
thefe prophecies we have tranfmitted to us 
are more than flirewd conjedures concerning 
the events referred to in them, infidels hav6 
nothing left them but to deny their authenti- 
city. And this fome of them have done, by 
infinuating, that they have been fabricated 
fince the events took place : Others, at 1 
more early period: And fome have fatisfied 
themfelves with an imiendo of a vitiation or 
. corruption of the text, in general* Hints to 
all thefe purpofes have been thrown out by 
that candid inquirer after truth, LordBoling^ 
broke.-i^" The Jewifh hiftory (lays he) nevet 
" obtained any credit in the world, till Chri- 
** ftianity was eftabliftied. The foundations 
of this fyftem, being laid partly in thefe 
hiftories, and in the prophecies joined to 
them or inferted in tbem, Chriftianity has re* 
^* fieded back upon them an authority which 
*' they had not before, and this authority 
" has prevailed wherever Chriftianity had 
fpread*.'* In another place, he fays-*-" The 
" ancient manner of recording events made 
** it eafy to pradife all thefe frauds* The 
^ priefts in Egypt, Judea, and clfewhere, 
** were intrufted to make and keep thefe re* 
" cords; and they were' under a double obli-* 

A a gation 

* Mifcellan. Works, on the Study of Hift. Vel. I. p. 54* 
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" gation, if I may fay fo, for fuch they 
" thought it, no doubt, to keep them with 
*^ greater regard to the fyftem of religion, 
** whofe minifters they were, than to the truth 
** of things. They were to keep up the ere* 
*^ dit of ancient lies, and to invent as many 
f* new ones as were neceflary to propagate 
^' the fame fraud. By thefe means, and on 
" thefe motives, the whole of hiftory was cor- 
^^ rupted in thofe nations, as we may eafily 
" believe that it could not fail to be, when 
" we confider the connexity between civil 
*'^ and ecclefiaftic affairs, and their mutual 
^* influence upon one another*." 

To render the objedion againft prophecy, 
from the alleged vitiation of the facred record, 
of greater force, thofe who make h Ihould 
have told us, if they could, when, and by 
whom, thefe vitiations were made. Such 
hints might have ferved as a clue to guide us 
through an intricate inquiry: but, as they 
have not favoured us with any fuch, we muft 
make our way through it the befl we can. 

Could it be made appear that the predic- 
tions now contained in the writings of the 
Old Teftament, did not exifl; till after the ap- 
pearance of Chriftianity in the world, this 
circumftance alone would juftly bring their 
credit into queflion, or rather would entirely 
(deftroy it. But this, which indeed is almoft 
the only thing that could invalidate theargu- 
men: drawn from them in favour of iB, has 

been 

♦ Philofoph. Works, Vol. V. p. ?7y- 
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been urged, (6 far as I can recolle<Sj pofitive*^ 
Jy by none* Not that the adverfaries of 
Chriflianity would have hefituted to urge it,, 
could they have hoped to ferve their caufe by 
it ; for> on other occafions, they have not 
iliown themfelves overfcrupulous: Butbecaufc 
they faw, that an alTertlon of this kind could 
have gained no credit, — or rather, could have 
been eafily refuted* Had any attempt to vi- 
tiate the prophetic writhigs been made lince 
the introdu6lIon of Chriflianity, the Jews 
would not have failed to charge its friends 
with a fraud of this kind. But this they have 
never done* — ^Nay, they admit the fame pro-^ 
phecies, and only t^ifftr from Chriflians in 
the interpretation and application of them* 

Befidesj as a farther vindication of the 
Chriflians from the fufpicionof fuch adelign^ 
it dcferves to be taken notice of> that^ before 
the appearance of Chriflianity in the world, a 
confiderable progrefs had been made in learn- 
ing; and there are many books ftill extant^ 
both of Jewifli and Pagan authors, which 
unite in afcertaining the exiftence of prophe- 
cies long prior to this event. Here, then, I 
might re ft the caufc, and from the acknow- 
ledged exiftence of prophecy before the events 
of which they fpeak, proceed to make the 
ufe we intend of it, in favour of Chrfti- 
anity. But as the infmuationa thrown out 
againft the authenticity of the writings of the 
Old Teftament, may be apt to make an im- 
preilion upon fome weak minds, it may not 
be improper to obfeiTe, that, wlien they come 
A a 2 t« 
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to be examined, there appears to be no ground 
for them* 

That, in tranfcribing them, fbme raiftake^ 
may have happened, is not at all difputed. 
But thefe are all fo trivial, as no way to affecS 
the authority of the record. And could we 
figure out to ourfelves any, whofe defign it 
could have been to have vitiated them, it 
might be eafy to fhow that it was next to im- 
poflible to have fucceeded in it. 

I obferved to you already with refped to 
the Pentateuch (and the obfervation is of 
nearly equal force, as to the other writings 
of the Old and New Teftament) that the com- 
mand for frequently reading it, was one great 
fecurity againft a vitiation of it. The ereftion 
of fynagogues, and the frequent performance 
of their fervice, had the fame tendency. Mofi: 
of the Prophets lived within a Ihort time of 
one another. Betwixt Ifaiah,. who began to 
toprophefy in the reign of Uzziah, and Mala- 
chi, who died about 500 years before Chrift, 
was no more than a period of about 300 years. 
And is it to be imagined that their prophecies 
could, during this interval, be fo little attended 
to, as to give room for a defign to vitiate them, 
if we could ftippofe any perfon to find his in- 
tereft in doing it? The Prophets were re- 
quired, not only to deliver the meflages with 
which they were charged^ but alfo to commit 
them to writing, that fo future ages might 
not only have the benefit of them, but alfa 
that, by thus fecuring againft all corruption; 
* their 
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their confidence in them might be ftrength^ 
ened. 

It deferves farther to be remarked, that the 
co^nmiffions given tothe Jewifh Prophets, were 
not always confined to the people of the Jews. 
They often extended to neighbouring king- 
doms, and led them to foretel the fate of foipe 
of thefe, fo far as it feemed connedled with, or 
might have any influence upon, that of Ifrael. 
And was not the knowledge of the prophecies, 
by thefe means, more extenfively difFufed, and 
the corruption of them rendered much more 
difficult ? The connexity (to ufe Lord Boling- 
brokers own words) betwixt the civil and ec- 
clefiaftic affairs of the Jews, and their mutual 
influence upon one another, he takes notice of, 
to give a credibility to the alleged vitiation 
of their facrcd writings. But I humbly think 
this argument makes againfl: him, and goes a 
good way to eftablifli the. authority of the 
-writings, which it was intended to deftroy. 
For, as the hiilory of their nation and flate 
was warped with the hiftory of their religion, 
it became the objed of every one's care, to 
guard againfl: any perfons taking the leaft free- 
dom with cibfeier. For reafons mentioned 
above, it muft be allowed highly probable, 
that no attempt to vitiate the prophecies could 
have been made at an early period. And 
luckily there happened an event, that ixiufl: 
have efFedually fecured againfl fuch an at- 
tempt, at any late period of their flate* A- 
bout 300 years before the Chriflian aera, the 
the Septuagint tranflation of the Old Tefta- 
A a 3 ment 
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ment Scriptures was made out. From this a 
double advantage was derived. It ferved not 
only to difFufe the knowledge of the religion 
which it contained, but alfo to put it out of 
the power of any to interpolate or mutilate 
thofe writings. For, by means of it, the Jews 
and Heathens became a mutual check upon 
one another;^ and both of them are become a 
joint fecurity to us, for the faithful tranfmif^ 
lion of them to our times. 

Every body knows the veneration, even to 
a degree of fuperftition, which the Jews had 
for their facred writings, and the care they 
, were at to preferve them pure and uncorr 
rupted. There was ^ whole fociety, whofc 
profeflion was to attend to the purity of the 
Hebrew text. For this purpofe (they tell ps) 
they were at the greateft pains, not only to 
fix the true meanii^g by the ufe of vowels, h\it 
alfo to number the books, chapters, fedions^ 
verfes, words, and even letters of the text. 
This was the bufinefs of thofe whom th« Jews 
called Majforites *. But, whatever veneration 
this inftitution might have been in among 

the 



♦ They received this name from the Hebrew word, Ma/ar. 
which fignifiesy Tradiditf in confequenc^ of a tradition heI4 
^mong the Jews. Their Habbins; maintain, tl^^t, when God 
delivered the law to Mofes at 3in»i> he npt only delivered the 
true interpretation, but alfo the true reading,of it : An^that thia 
laily as well as the former, wa» handed down, from one gene- 
ration to another, by tradition, till, at laft, it was fixed by tbc 
pfe of vowels and accents. And hence, fay they, this woi-k 
was called yw^yirj,— the hedge or fence of their law, as they 
cfteemed it^ — and Aof(| who were engaged in it, MapriScu 
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the Tews, I own I have no great veneration 
for It, nor any great opinion of its ufefulnefs, 
and therefore I choofe not to lay any ftrefs 
upon it. 

In this induction of arguments in favour of 
an incorrupted tranfmiflion of the Old Tefta- 
ment record to us, I have, to avoid being te- 
dious, barely mentioned fome things, which 
might have been greatly enlarged on. But I 
hope enough has been faid, to convince the 
reader of the force and iipportance of the ar- 
guments that have been made ufe of, and to 
enable him to judge of the regard that is due 
to what Lord Bolingbroke has advanced on 
this fubjed. And I perfuade myfelf, the cati- 
did reader will, by this time, think himfelf 
fufEciently authorifed, to pronounce his Lord- 
fliips audacious charge againft the writings of 
the Old Teflament, equally incompatible with 
the good manners, which might have been 
expe^ed from one of his rank, — and with that 
inviolable regard to truth that fhould be paid 
by all, and efpecially by thofe who profefs to 
inquire after it. But when one, hurried on 
by the impetuofity of paflion and prejudice, 
allows himlelf to forget the dignity of charac- 
ter, and to mingle with fome of the meaneft 
fcribblers of the unbelieving tribe, in their 
attacks upon Chriftianity, what that is hand- 
fome or liberal can be expeded ? 

To draw near to a concjufion of this part 

of ourfubjed. If what has been offered upon 

it, is admitted as fufficient to fupport the 

authenticity and credit of the Old Teftament 

Z A a 4 re- 
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record againft all fafpicion of vitiation, the 
conclufion we would draw from it,-r-.that the 
Chriftian religion is of Divine, and not of 
human, origin, will be found to be perfectly 
jufl and logical. Neither are we led to this 
conclufion, by an intricate and tedious, but, 
on the contrary, by an eafy and fhort, proceft 
of arguments 

Thus, we can eafily conceive how one well 
verfed in aftronomy, and acquainted with 
the laws of nature, may fortel alleclipfes of 
the fun or moon, that may happen for a fe-r 
ries of years, nay, and of ages. In this, 
there is nothing furpriCng, becc^ufe it depends; 
upon fixed and invariable laws, and the accu-r 
racy of calculation. We can alfo fupppfe 
that one, who, by years and experience, has 
acquired a more than ordinary acquaintance 
with human nature,— rthe temper, genius, cir- 
cumflanpes, and interfering interefts of diffe-. 
rent nations, may make fome very ftirewd 
and probable conjedures, concerning future 
events relating tp theifi. This contains as 
little furprifing as the othpr, For, though 
the principles upon \yhich mankind ad, are 
lefs to be depended on than thofe general 
laws, according to which the movement of 
the heavenly luminaries is conducted, yet arc 
they, in certain iituations, fo uniform and fo 
much the fame, that one who has been atteur 
tive to them, may. form more than a probable 
guefs, how, in certain circumftances, they 
would ad who are under the influence of 
them. But that different perfbns,-^— in difFe- 

. rent^ 
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rent countries and ages of the world, and-** 
under circumflances the moft different, 
ihould all unite in fpeaking of one Perfon, and 
make what rented to hina the fubjed: of their 
writings :*— that feme of theipi fhould fix the 
time and place of his appearance j and-r— that 
others Ihould gire a, particular defcription of 
his perfon, charaSer, and undertaking,. — the 
manner of his life and death, — the triumphs of 
his religion, and — incompatible as it might 
appear with the account of his death, — the 
glory to which he fhould be exalted after it : 
— ^that, I fay, any (hould fortel fuch a feries 
of important events with the utmoft precifion, 
without a fpirit of prophecy j W4)uld be a fup- 
pofition much more unaccountable tiian the 
gift of prophecy itfelf : And the reafon is 
plain, becaufe there can be no principles af. 
figged, upon which it was pradicable. For, 
to finiih the argument in the words of an ex- 
cellent writer upon the fubjed: of prophecy,, 
may we not draw the fame concluiion he 
does, from premifes fimilar to thefc we have 
been coniideririg ? " That, though fomc co-. 
'^ incidences may fall out, by accident, and 
*' more might be imagined ; yet when fo many 
** and fucb prophecies are brought together, 
<^ and compared with their correfponding 
'* events, it becomes ridiculous (becaufe the 
*^ effed is, in no degree, proportioned to the 
** cauie) to fay of fuch coincidences, that 
^* they are the creatures of fancy, or could 
^' have been the work of chance *•'* — " Pro- 

" phccics 
* See Dr Kurd's Sermons at the Bifliop of Glouceftcr's 
Xicfture, Serra. IV. ad i^. 
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•* phecies fulfilled, I mean, fuch prophecies 
^* as thefe in queftion, prove invincibly the 
" Divine infpiration of the Prophets. But, 
" if the Prophets were infpired, the Divine 
*^ miflion of him, in whom the predided marks 
'* of the Meiliah met, muft needs be ackpow- 
** ledged. And what more is required to 
^* prove the truth of Chriftianity ? Not even 
^* the evidence of /?i/r/?r/^j performed by Chrift, 
'* if the prophecies had not n^ade them one 
'^ mark of his charadler*/* Thus, the tefti- 
mony of Jefus is the fpirit of prophecy f . 



♦ Hurdle Sermons, Sern\. V, f Rev. xix. lo. 
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ABEL, the principle upon which he oiFered his facrificc to 
God, p. c,o. 

Abraham, why God was called his God, p. 45, Reafons of 
hi? call, p. 45 et feq. 273. His call no evidence of ^ 
partiality to his poflerity, inconfiftent with the regard due 
to the reft of mankind, p. 221 et feq. 271. Convcrfed 
with the Egyptians upon the fubjefl of religion (Note) 6S^ 
His fame through Indi? and Perfia, (N.) p. 104. The in- 
tended facrifice of Ifaac, not what gave rife to the pra£iice 
of human facrifices, p, 1 02-^ i o6» Particular reafons why 
lie might be pitched upon to be the Founder of a New 
Church, in the world, p. 273. 

Alexander the Great fent many Jews to Egypt; this th© 
means of fpreading the knowledge of their religion, p. 290. 

Alexandria, when built, p. 290 (N.) A niufei^m or library 
founded there, by Ptolemy Philadclphus, p. 29 u 

Allegorifing hun^our, the danger of indulging it, p. 200. 

Apollo, the infcriptlon on his temple at Delphi, and the 
meaning of it, p. 50, 

Appearances, vifible, of the Deity, early vouchfafed to man- 
kind, p. 34. Why there was no vifible appearance of the 
Deity at Sinai, p. 36. Sometimes, in the fimilitude of a 
man, and fometimes, without any particular (hape, (N.) 
p. I ;o. In the firft of thefe ways, the Deity was wont to ap^ 
pear in the more early ages of the world, and to this there 
are frequent allufions in the feveral modes of facred phra^ 
feology, (N.)p. 150. Why the manner of appearance a£- 
terwards changed, p. 150. The ejccellent tendency of fuch 
appearances, p. 209. Admirably calculated to perfuade If- 
rael, that the religion taught by Mofes was from the Su* 
preme God, p. 209. To fupport their fpirits under the 
difadvantages of their fituation, and Mofes in the admini- 
ftration of government, p, 1 10 et feq. Neceflary, not only 
ro give mankind, in the early ages of the world, proper in- 
flrudion in religion, but alfo to gain credit to it, p. 257. 
Calculated, not only for communicating the knowledge of 
religion, with greater eafe and advantage, but alfo foF 
making a proper impreffion upon the mind, p. 260, Why 
jbcfe appearances were not more frequent, p. 261. Abra- 
ham 
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ham, not the firll, as Dr Shuckford allege^ to whom they 
were vouchfafcd, p. 262, et feq. Appearance, Divine, the 
propriety of the firft to man, p. 268. 

Ark, why a more fettled refidence of it became neceifary af- 
ter the Ifraeiites had obtained poiTeilipn of Canaan, p. 1 46. 

Afiatics, their language, why fo figurative, accounted for, 
p. 195. 

B- 

Babel, the difperfion at it, a temporary check to idolatry, 
p. 271. 

Barrington quoted, p. rp. 

JJath-Kol, what, p. 3^*. 

Beards, cutting otF and ftrowing the hair of them^ upon die 
bodiei of the deceafed, a funeral rite frequent among the 
Heathens, to render the infernal deities propitious, p. 217. 

Blood, ufcdby way of luftration, among the Heathens, p. 18 1 

Bolingbroke, Lord, quoted, p. 172, 313, 321,322, 323,326, 

330> .^3^» 33^» 3 47* 3.^p» 3^9-'. 

iPooks, the expence of writing and publilhing them, before tlie 
difcovery 01 the papyrus, p. 291, (N.) 

C. 

Calf, golJen. the T:<t:'..} of tlie Ifraeiites worlhlpping it, p. 55^, 
(N 

Q„ I .:. :.;:.. :i:c .;■ J :l -ith refpcft to the deftruftion of them, 
r; pra i..ca t; a:) : nd unjuft, p. 226. Vindicated from 

. fuch ijiipuf.ail^.2i, i^. 227etfeq. The commiffion with 
Tff]itcl: to them, no eixouragement to the licentious ra- 

. vages of otlicrs, p. 129. Nothing in the Divine command, 
that,Q)auc an excifion ncceffary, p. 230. 

Chriftianity, the cppalition given to it, accounted for, p. iS- 

Circumcifion, the opinion of Herodotus concerning the origin 
of it, p. 67. The opinion of Diodorus Siculus, p. 68. 
Remarks on thefe opinions, p. 68 et feq. What feems 
to have been the opinion of Jofephus concerning it, p. 68. 
(N.) When enjoined to Abraham, p. 7f , (N.) Arguments 
againii the derivation of it from the Egyptians, p. 7 1 and feq. 
Probable that the Egyptians borrowed it from the Ifraeiites, 
p. 72 and feq. Different opinions concerning the original 
defign of it, p. 75 and feq. The propriety of fuch an infti- 
tution, p. 83 and feq. 

(!Ioud, that covered the mercy- feat, a fymbol of the Divine 
prefence, p.(N.) 140. The opinion of Mr Toland concern- 
ing it, confidered, p. 140, (N.) te feq. Pillar of cloud and 
j^e, the opinion of Mr Toland concerning it, p. 143, (N.) 

2 D. 
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D. 

Deities, .local, believed by the Heathens, p. 6i. Infernal, a 
fanciful method of apeafing them, p. 217. 

Demons, fuppofed to prefide over the feafons, p. 1 1 9. 

Difpenfation, how to be underftood through this treatife, (N.J 
p. 8 3 . Difpenfation of God's providence and grace, the 
feveral branches of it confidered by fome, as fo manydi- 
ftinft difpenfations, p. 249. This a very imperfeS view 
of the fubjeft, p. 249. What are called different dif- 
penfations, more propedy fo many branches of one grand 
fchcme or difpenfation, p. 250. Difadvantages arifing from, 
the confideration of it, in any other point of view, p. 306. 
The wifdom, power, and goodnefs of God, confpicuous 
in the difpenfation of his grace to mankind, p^ 307. 

£. 

£ I, The infcription on the temple of Apollo at Delphi, the 
meaning of it, p. 50. 

Eiohim, the name by which the Deity was fir (I fpoken . of, 
p. 39. The propriety of the ufe of it, p. 41. A plurality of 
perfons in the Godhead, inferred from thence by fome^ 
p. 41. Why this word in the plural number, applied to God, 
p.42. Eiohim- Jehovah, why God fp6ken of by this title, 
p. 42. 

Empires, Grecian and Roman, the ereftion of them becomes 
the mean of extending knowledge, p. 290. 

Expiation, the day of, the defign of it, p. 123. The folem- 
nities that attended it, p. 1 24- The propriety and ufeful- 
nefs of it, p. 124. 

F. 

Feafts, folemn, of the Jews, advantages refulting from the re- 
ligious obfervance of them, p. 115. 

Flax and Wool, the increafe of, fuppofed by fome heathens, 
to be owing to Siderial influences, p. 217. The reafon why 
garments df thefe were worn by the heathens, ibid. Why 
the ufe of fuch forbidden to the Jews, p. 218. 

Forbes, Prefidcnt of the College of Juftice in Scotland, his 
opinion concerning circumcifion, p. 75." 

G. 

Gentiles, court of the, inftruftion fuggeftcd by its appoint- 
xpent, p. f ^2« 

Glory, that bright or refplendent cloud, in which the Deity 
fometimes appeared, why fo called, p. 150. 

God, the meaning of the word, p. 39. God| the Lord God, 
merciful, &c. when God aflumed this title, p. 55. The in* 
ftrudiort and comfort (uggeiled by it to ifraei^ p. 56 et 

fcq. 
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feq. God of the hills and of the plains, whence this diftinc 
tion took its rife, p. 6 1 • God of gods, the reafon of this 
title, p. 62. 
Gofpel, the laft difpenfation of the Divine grace to mankindi 

J). 299 et feq* 
Groves, why the Jews were prohibited to • worfliip in 
them, p. 147, (N.) The purpoi'es to which they were de- 
voted bv the heathens, ibid. 
' H. 

Heliopolis, a temple built near it by Onias^ upon the fpot 

where the temple of Bubaftis or Ifis flood, p. 158. 
Herodotus quoted, p. 67. 

Hieroglyphics, what kind of writing was fo called, and why fo> 
' called, p. 187. By fome tliought to have given rife to idola- 
try, p. 1S9. 
Holv of holies, why God took up his refidence in itj p* 164. 
Hofannah, the meaning of the word, and the application o( 
it, at the feaft of feail of tabernacles, p, 1 20, (N.) 

I. 
Hofts, Lord of, the meaning of tliis title, and whence it took 

its rife, p 56 et feq. 
Hume, Mr David, quoted, p. 25 and 27, (N.) 
Hurd, Dr, quoted, p. 339, ^77, 378. 

1 Am, the meaning of this title, when applied to God, p. ^a* 
Explained by the infcription on the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, p. 30. By the infcription on the temple of Miner- 
va at Sais, p. J i . By the tranflation of the Septuagint, ibid. 
The reafon of this mode of tranflation, ibid* This name 
intended to ftrengthen the expectations of Ifrael, from hi» 
fupcriority over the gods of the Egyptians, p- 54. 
I Am, the Firft and the Lad, fome obfervatioiis on the beau- 
ty and propriety of this chara£ler, p. 6i. 
Jehovah, the mcajiing of this title, p. 50. The propriety of 
the time, when it was fird ufed, p. 5 2. Conceits of cabba- 
liftical writers concerning it, p. 52,(N-) 
Jews, their captivity, and the dcftruftion of their temple and 
polity, nowife inconfjftcnt with the regard which God had 
ibown for them, p. 23;. Good ends anfwered by thefe^ 
p. 236. Arguments ufed by them for the continuance of the 
Mofaic oeconomy, p. 24 1. It was never intended to be of 
more than a temporary duration, p. 242 etfeq. 
Immortality of the foul, that it is not exprefsly mentioned in the 
writings of Mofes, this no proof that it was not a do£lHfl<^ 
of the Mofaic inflitution of religion, p. 335. This inftitu- 
tion of religion proceeds upon tlie acknowledged belief of 
. it, p. 335. Believed by Mofe«, P- 33^* 

Ift- 
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Iilfpirarion, Lord Bolingbroke's account of it, p. 3^9. Such 
as was acknowledged by the Jews carries no abfurdity in itj 

J. 362. Gives no encouragement to enthufiafm, p. 364. 
ruclionSi the firft given to mankind, not of the abftrufe 
kind, p. 267. Given in a gradual manner, and as they 
could bear, p. 269. 

Jofephus quoted, p. 68, 201. His charafler of the Jews, 
p. 238, (NO 

JjTis worlhipped tinder the emblem of a bull, p. 55, (N.) 

Ifrael, the (election of them, and the privileges beilowed upr« 
on them, reprefented by fome as incompatible with the cha- 
racler of God, confidered as the parent of aiJ,^ pi 220. The 
Divine condu£b in this vindicated, p* 220 et feq. The fe- 
Ie£lion of Ifrael, the nleans of accelerating thefpread of the 
true religign, p. 22 1 et feq. The different accounts of the 
time of their refidence in a ftrange land, reconciled, p. 275, 
Their defcent into Egypt, the advantages derived from it, 
p. 276 et feq. The manner of their deliverance from 
Egypt, had a tendency to fprcad the knowledge of the God 
of Ifrael and his religion, p. 280 et feq. Their long ftay 
in the wildernefs, had a tendency to make the nations around 
them acquainted with the charafter of the God of Ifrael, 
p. 28 2. The manner in which tliey were ufhered into the land 
of Canaan, and almoit all the remarkable events relating to 
them during their fettlement in it, means of fpreading the 
knowledge of religion, p. 283. 

Judaifm, the charadler given of it by D. Hume, Efq; p. 25, 

Judges, who they were, p. 214. 

Julian, the Roman Emperor, the attempt madie by him tore- 
build the temple at Jerufalem, and the manner in which it 
was prevented, a ftrong intimation that the worihip wont 
to be performed in it, was not to be reftored, p. 248* 

K. 

Kennicot, Dr, great advantages may be expefted from his col- 
lation of the Hebrew manufcripts of the Bible, p. 344. 

L- 

Law, the fenfe in which it is generally underftood in this 
treatife, p. 23. The manner in which the Apoftle Paul 
fpeaks of it, a proof of its divinity, p. 24. 

Laws, political, of the Jews, fubfervient to the interefts of re- 
ligion, p. 2 1 5 et feq. 

letters, the uncertainty of the time of their invention, p. 1 85. 
The honour of it claimed by many, p. j 87. Why afcribed 
to the gods, ibid. Their progrefs from the hieroglyphic ta 

the 
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the alphabetic kind accounted for, p. i88. Mofes fuppofed 
to have altered the form of thofe ufed in his time, and 
why, p. 190. 

Levities, the defign of their inftitution, p* 168. Cities of the 
Levites, p. 169. Ijevites employed in matters of a forenijc 
or civil nature, p. 214, (N.) 

Literature, ancient, tlic lludy of it neceflary to the right un* 
der (landing the fcriptures, p- 343. 

Longevity otmankind, in the early ages of the world, a rca- 
fon afligned for it, p. 267. 

M. 

Malachi, the length of the interval betwixt his death and the 

appearance of the Mefllah accounted for, p. 284 et feq. 

^ Difadvantages the world laboured under, before this period, 

for the extenGve publication of religion, p. 289. Events 

which occurred, in this period, to facilitate it, p. 290. 

Mankind, the fituation of, with refpe^l to religion, in the 
rude ftate of fociety, p. 254. The inllruflions vouchfafed 
to them in the firft ages, proportioned to their circumitan* 
ces, p-'257. 

Maifora, what, and whence fo called, p. 374, (N*) 

Maflbrites, who, p. 374. 

Millenium, what fo called, p. 301* Different notions con- 
cerning it, p. '^or. 

Minerva, the infcription on her temple at Sais, p. 5 1. 

Miracle^, could be no proof of a divine revelation, in the firft 
ages of the world, and why, p. 258. 

Moloch, who, and why, f6 called, p. i8cJ. Why children 
. made to pafs through the fire to him, ibid. 

Monotheifm, the Mofaic religion admirably calculated to 
promote it, p« 326. 

Mofes, a probable reafort why he inquired of God, by what 
name he would choofc to be fpoken o£ to Ifraely p. 48. The ' 
difficult part he had to aft in the wildernefs, p. 210. Be- 
lieved the immortality of the foul, and the exiftence of i 
future ftate, p. 336. The authenticity of the account he' 
makes of the extraordinary things done for Ifrael, p. 348.- 
This account fupported by heathen writers, p. 353. Thcf 
manner of his delivering Ifrael from Egypt, and condufting 
them through the wildernefs, an evidence of the agencf 
under whicli he afted, p. 354. 

Mountains, lettered, near Senai, what they were, p. 190^ 

N. 

Names origmally expreffive of the nature or qualities of the 

things 
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things to which they were applied, p. 48. Inlbmces of 
this, p. 38,' (N.) Names of God, no lefs than ten reckon- 

V ed up by Rabbinical writers, p. 39. Many of them thought 
by Heathens, to be of fuch wonderful compofition, 'that 
oracles might be obtained, difeafes cured, and miracles 
performed by them, p. 48. 

Vo^, a mean of preferving the knowledge of the learning 

. and religion of the old world, p. 270. 

Noahic precepts, what, p. 243. 

O. 

Onias's temple in Egypt, p. 157. 

Oracles, heathen, whence their origin, p. 165, (N.) 

Ofiris worlhipped under the emblem of a bull, p. 55, (N.) 

P. 

Papyrus, the difcovery of it contributed, and how, to the 

, extenfive communication of knowledge, p. 292. Gave 

name to the fubftance on which we now write, p. 292, (N.) 

Paffover, whence fo called, p. 112, (N.) The wifdom of 
fuch an inftitution, p. ii3et feq. The moral inftruc- 
tion conveyed by it, p. 115. Among other reafons, it 
. might have been inftituted to guard Ifrael againft being 
corrupted by fome of the religious feftivals of the heathens, 
which were celebrated annually about the fame time, p. 1 16. 

Pentateuch, evidences of its authenticity, p. 348. 

Pentecoft, whence one of the Jewifh feafts-fo called, p. 118. 

fhilofophers, ancient, what great fervice they were of to the 
interefts of religion, p. 293. 

Pillar of Fire and Cloud, the opinion of Mr Tolland con- 
cerning it, p. 143, (N.) 

Plato quoted, p. 38, 64. 

Preparation required for the fervices of religion, extended to 
the priefts and people, p. 177. The moral defign of the 
previous preparation required, p, 178. Might be alfo in- 
tended to guard Ifrael againft the fuperftition of their hea- 
then neighbours, p. 179. 

Priefthood, Jewilh, hereditary in one family, p. 161. In the 
Patriarchal ages, priefthood the privelege of primogeni- 
ture, p. 161. What might have given rife to the inftitu- 
tion of the Levitical or Aaronic priefthood, p» 161. 

Priefthood, high, hereditary in the family of Aaron, p. i62« 
Great privileges belonging to it, p. 162. 

Priefts, their bufmefs, p. 168. The chief of the piieftsf, why 
fo calledj p, 1 68. The external fpkndor that attended 

5 b every 
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every thing relating to them» vindicated, p. itfp. Employ- 
ed in matters of a forenfic nature, p. 214, (N ) 

Promifes of worldly bleflings, the propriety of them» under 
the Mofaic economy, p. 334* 

Prophecy could be no proof of a Divine rtvelation, in the 
firfl ages of the world, and why, p. 259. The eeafing of 
prophecy had a tendency to recover their regard for it, 
p. 285. Thebelief of it includes nothing abfurd, p 362. Dif- 
ferent kinds of it among the Jews, p. 360. Is more than a 
ihrewd conjecture with refpeci to future events, p. 365, 
Prophecies of the Old Teftament, not fabricated finec the 
events took place, p. 369. The conclufion in favour of 
Chriftianity, drawn from the completion of prophecy. 

Prophets, fchoolsof the, when firft ere£led, p* 159- The 
original dcfign of them, p. 159. Why fo called, p. 159. 
Tlie injuftice done by Lord Bolingbroke and others, in the 
reprefentation given of them, p- 17 a. Their ftyle alleged 
to be dark and enegmatical, p. 194. Whence the obfcuri" 
ty of it arofc, p. 196. In many cafes highly proper, p. 196, 
(N.) 

Profelytes of the gate and of righteoufnefs^ who fo called, 
p.242, (N.) 

Profeucha^, what, p. 156. 

Purification, water of, what, and why fo called, p. 181. 

Purgations by wind, fire, and water, ufed by the Heathens^ 

P- «79- 

R. 

Rabbins, who, p. 175. 

Religion, Chriftian, the difadvantages it would have laboured 
under, from a more early publication of it, p. 294. 

— - — Mofaic or Jewifli, the time required to be fpent in the 
forvices of it, no objedion againft it, p. 134. Nay, highly 
proper and neceflary in their circumftamces, p. 134. The 
alleged rigour and feverity of it, no obftruftion to the ex- 
iLenfive communication of the knowledge of it, p. 272- 
DifFerent opinions concerning the nature and defign of it, 
p. 312. 

Revelation, the propriety of, in the firft ages, p. 257. 

Robertfon, Dr, quoted, p. 255,257- 

Romulus, the ftory of him and the twelve vultures, p. 365^ 

S. 

Sabbath, the defign of it, p. 108. The wifdom and propriety 

of fach an inititution, p. 108 ct feq. By fomc thought 

I not 
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not to hare been Inftituted till the giving of the law, 
p. 126. Reafons againft this opinion, p. 127. Whether the 
command concerning the Sabbath required only one day in 
Teven, or the feventh in rotation from the creation of man, 
p. 1 29. A rcafon for the change of the day, from that ob- 
ferved by the Jews, to that obferved by Chriftians, p. 133. 

Sacrifice, the opinion of Tindal concerning the origin of it, 
p. 84. The opinion of the author of Philemon and Hy- 
dafpes, p. 86. The opinion of Dr Spencer and Grotius, 
p. 87. Probable that it derived its origin from the pofitive 
command of God, p. 88. The different kinds of facrifice, 
p. 91. DiflFerent opinions concerning the defign of this 
praftice, p. 91. The ufefulnefs of fuch a fervice, cohfi- 
dered as an aft of devotion, p. 96. The defign of the 
ceremonies that preceded and accompanied this fervice, 
p. 1 00. The inilitution of animal, thought by fome to have;, 
given rife' to human facrifice, p. loi. This ihown to be 
improbable, p. 102. 

Sanhedrim, the alleged caufe and time of its inftitution, 
p. 2i3,(N.) 

Schechinah, what meant by it, and the different manner of 
its appearance, p. 150, (N.) 

Scribes, who, p. 174. 

Sefts, JewiOi, unknown, till prophecy ceafed, p. 285. "What 
may have given rife to them, p. 286. 

Seneca, his alleged prophecy, p. 366. 

Septuagint tranflation of the Old Teftament, when made, 
p. 51, Contributed to fpread the knowledge of the Jewifh 
religion, p. 29f. and to prevent the vitiation of it, p. 373. 

Signatures, or marks, the votaries of different deities diflin- 
guifhed by them, p. 81. 

Suetonius quoted, p. 27, (N.) 

Symbolic ritual of religion, the meaning of it well underftood, 
p. 183. Proper at the time of its inilitution, p. 184. 

Synagogues, when firft built, p. 155. Why fo called, p. 155. 

Syftems, the danger of ah undue attachment to them, p. 205* 

T. 

Tabernacle, what the defign of it, p. 138. 

Tabernacles, feaft of, why fo called, p. c2o. The mift^en 
opinion of Plutarch concerning it, p. x 21* 

Tacitus quoted, p. 27, 80. 

Temple, Jewifli, built upon the plan of the tabernacle, p.i jr^ 
The place of the celebration of the more folemn part of 
the Jewiih worftiip, p. 152. The propriety of this inftitu- 

tioo 
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tion, p. tja. Thought by Dr Spencer to be an imitation 

of the Egyptian temples, p. i ^[3. What might have given 

rife to creftion of temples, p. 153. A probable reafon for 

building the firft Jcwifh temple, p. 154. 
Temple of Gerizzim, when, and upon what occafion, built, 

p. 157. 
In Egypt, for the Jews, when built, p. 157. What 

the occafion alleged for it,.p. 158. Where built, p. 158. 
Teraphim, what, p. 264. 

Teftament, New, the beft commentary on the Old, p. 204. 
Old, the ftudy of it neceflary to underftand the 

New, p. 340. 
Tindal quoted, p. 84, 175. 
Travelling into the eaft, if properly condufted, might prove a 

mean of greater acquaintance with the facred oracles, 

P- 344- , 
Treatife, this, "what gave rife to it, p. 19. The defign of the 

feveral parts of it, p. 20. 
Type, the meaning of it, p. r95,(N.) How far types are to 

admitted, p. 199. The danger of puftiing the application 

of them too far, p. 200. 

U. 
Urim and Thummim, different opinions concerning it^. 

p. 163, (N.) 

V, 
'Voltaire quoted, p. 227. 

W. 
Water, the ufc of it, by way of purgation, p. 1 79. Thought 

to be an allufion to the flood, p. 180. 
Weeks, feaft of, the defign of it, and the propriety of fuch an 

appointment, p. 1 17. 
Wildernefs, the long ftay of Ifrael in it, no objeflion to the 

wifdom of the Divine adminiftration, p. 223. Attended 

with many advantages, p. 223. 
Wool and Flax, the growth of thefe thought to be owing ta 

fiderial influences, p. 2 1 7. This the reafon why they were 

wrought into garments by the Heathens, p. 2 1 7. Why 

the ufe of fuch garments forbidden to the Jews, p. 218. 
Writing, what the firft kind of it, p. 1 87. The progrefs from 

this to the ufe of letters, or alphabetical charafters, p. 188. 
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